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THE EVE OF THE ELECTIONS. 
is impossible to part, without some little pang of regret, 
Pe a Parliament the dissolution of which closes a 
nost memorable era in English history. The roll of the 
Parliaments elected under the Reform Bill of 1832 is now 
dosed, and nothing more, whether good or bad, is to be ex- 
from them. We know exactly what they have done 
ad what they have failed to do; and even if, in the later 
3 of their history, they manifested great shortcomings, 
yet it may fairly be said of them that, on the whole, they 
aaried the nation through the steps of an enormous progress, 
ad that the general course of their legislation was beneficial 
amd wise. We are now going to take our first leap in the 
dark, and see what kind of House of Commons will be re- 
turned by an electoral body the elements of which are as yet 
wknown. It is always well to hope for the best, and we 
may hope that the new Parliament jwill be all that could be 
wished. But there is something to of before the Par- 
liament itself, and that is the mode in which the elections 
will be conducted. What will the elections that begin next 
week be like? Will it be the old story of bribery and 
bullying and riots and drunkenness? Or are things to be 
conducted in a new and better way, and has the Corrupt 
Practices Bill of last Session struck terror into the hearts of 
election agents? We fear that he would be a very sanguine 
man who could believe that the elections are in the least 
likely to be conducted in a manner creditable to the country. 
We have got so thoroughly into the habit of praising to our- 
selves all our insular customs, that it is scarcely any use 
questioning the accepted maxim that there is something noble 
ad invigorating, or peculiarly English and pleasant, in the 
licence of election mobs, in the contusion and anarchy which 
prevails on these occasions, and in the general holiday and 
féte-day of rascaldom which is then celebrated. The enter- 
piising foreigner who is theoretically supposed to visit an 
English borough on election day is admitted to be incapable 
of understanding what there is to be proud of in all this. 
But then there are so many things which foreigners cannot 
understand, and which it is delightful to think they were 
not meant by nature to understand. But leaving aside 
this, and accepting rotten eggs and dead cats and libellous 
Placards and the cheering presence of bludgeon men as 
ill British institutions in their way, and practically of no 
acount, what is the prospect as to the elections? Will 
they be of a worse or better type than clections were in 
the era that has now come to an end? Certainly, of what- 
ever kind they may be, and however the rival parties may 
behave, there will be no want of contests. Almost every 
constituency where a contest was more than a farce, and 
Many constituencies where it is a farce, will furnish us this 
‘me with materials for estimating how contested elections 
we likely to be conducted. ‘There is a process going 
%, of bringing forward Conservative candidates at what is 
the eleventh hour, which certainly tends to keep the 
country alive. Who knows what will happen, or what seat 
really uncontested? Possibly a Conservative candi- 
date may be brought forward even tor Sutherlandshire, and 
vo dy 18 arms of precision to bear on the Duke’s barbaric 
In the first place, it is a matter of general notoriety that the 
timate expenses of the present election will be enormous. 
a of standing for a borough, and still more for a 
na Y, under the new system, is most serious. It is true that 
© candidates curtail their expenditure, but then they 
“sen their chances, The number of persons who are paid 
<dhvass, paid to be on committees, paid to look after voters, 
to look after the other paid persons, is beyond the 


bounds of all previous experience.. An election contest like 
that in North Lancashire, where two great houses are fighting, 
without any stint or shrinking, for political power in a wide 
and varied district, is conducted in the most magnificent 
manner. This is exceptional certainly; it is the grand con- 
test of the day, and the payments, of a kind which neither 
party can object to in the other, promise to reach a figure that 
will be very exhilarating and creditable to the North country 
generally. But everywhere, in a minor degree, the same 
process is going on, and candidates are called on to pay more 
and more. Printers will make fortunes, and the Post Office 
will gain an appreciable accession of revenue in consequence 
of the new fashion of sending masses of printed matter to every 
elector, and a stamped envelope ready for his reply as to 
what he thinks of the person who sends them. Whether 
intimidation and bribery will be diminished we scarcely like 
to hazard a guess. There will be less of direct coercion, pro- 
bably, on the part of great landlords, and even Dukes will 
perhaps not like to do much more than to fine parsons who 
vote the wrong way by withholding subscriptions to schools. 
But coercion and intimidation in agricultural districts are not 
likely to lead to such immediate and manifest evils as coercion 
and intimidation in manufacturing towns; and Blackburn, 
with its organized Conservative bullies, shows what can be 
done in this way. ‘The general tendency, too, of English 
social administration at present, is to encourage and develop 
the tendency of mobs to trample on and plunder every one 
who hurts their feelings by wearing a good coat, and this 
tendency may be expected to make itself conspicuous 
enough in the early part of next week. That the Corrupt 
Practices Bill has done good is unquestionable. The terror 
of the Judges is sufficient to have made old offenders 
hesitate, and to inspire the most practised and adroit con- 
stituencies with an unwonted wariness. But that bribery is 
going on and will go on is unfortunately beyond doubt. 
The warning given last Session as to the inexpediency of 
letting the Parliamentary elections be immediately preceded 
by the municipal elections has been amply justified. 
Municipal electors have been bribed wholesale; and as the 
scale of payment for votes at municipal elections is ordinarily 
low, enthusiastic election agents are congratulating themselves 
on the knowing manner in which they have bought whole flocks 
of voters dirt cheap. And it must be allowed that there 
are great advantages in this operation; for not only are the 
electors thus got at a figure far below their proper market 
price, but the transaction is quite beyond the reach of 
judicial inquiry. The candidate fora seat in Parliament is 
not in any way affected by transactions of a painful kind, and 
which he would be the first to reprehend, that have happened 
to be going on a few days before, when a common-councillor 
or alderman or mayor .was to be elected. He happens to 
employ the same agent as the mayor did, and the man 
who took half a crown for voting for the mayor chooses 
subsequently to vote for him; but he cannot possibly be 
blamed for that. Not, however, that the old fire is yet 
burned out. ‘There is, we fear, bribery going on of the 
ancient and accustomed kind; and if candidates still hesitate, 
there are in many boroughs gangs of the old unscrupulous 
ruffians and their tools, who have been hawking about London 
for the last two months what they swear are safe seats for 
gentlemen as are gentlemen, and will spend their money as 
gentlemen should do. 

Still, on the whole, it may be hoped, perhaps, that there 
will be an improvement in the manner of conducting the 
elections, if for no other reason, because so many of the 
worst boroughs have been disfranchised. Now, as heretofore, 
the great bulk of boroughs will return members represent- 
ing the real wishes of the constituents, and, as Mr. DiskakgLi 
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has truly said on more than one occasion, bribery has never 
in modern days interfered with the genuine decision of the 
country. In spite of mob rows and bludgeon men and arms 
of precision, in the felicitous language of Lord Hartineton, 
loaded with gold and wadded with banknotes, the real wishes 
of the ¢ountry will be made known int a rude, but still eflec- 
tive, Way. It is not the longest purse or the most ferocious or 
crafty body of election agents, but the honest political con- 


victions of the English public, that will practically determine, | 


before another week is out, the two main points submitted 


to its judsment—the fate of the Ministry, and the fate of 


the Irish Churci. Unless they have some wonderful strokes 
of success in the English boroughs, there would seem to 
be no chance for the Conservatives. They may gain or 
lose in the counties; but any gain they may get is sure 
to be balanced by the increased majority which Scotland will 
return against them. The seats really in dispute in Ire- 
land will make little difference either way, and the English 
boroughs, therefore, will settle the policy of the country for 
many years to come. It is to be hoped that, if they settle it in 
the direction of a new Ministry and the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church, they will so settle it as to leave no doubt as 
to their decision. Mr. Gatnorne Harpy spoke the words 
of sense and wisdom when he said that he longed for an 
unmistakeable determination one way or the other. The 
bitterness and ill-feeling stirred up by dealing with the Irish 
Church as Mr. GLapstone proposes to deal with it would 
be increased tenfold if the fatal blow were given by a 
hesitating Ministry and a feeble and precarious majority. 
The kindest thing to do is to put the Irish Church out of its 
pain at once, if it isto be politically extinguished. For the 
difficulties of the task that lies before the Liberal leaders must 
not be underrated. ‘There is, first, the great difficulty of ap- 
propriating the surplus revenues of the Church in an honest, 
straightforward, satisfactory manner; and secondly, there is 
the difficulty, of which little account has yet been taken, 
of so constituting the Irish Church, and so fixing its legal 
position, as to avoid awakening a fear in the minds of 
Englishmen that disestablished Churches will be handed over 
to the tyranny of cliques, and become the hotbeds of a new- 
fangled and paltry fanaticism. These difficulties can only 
be overcome by a strong Ministry, and by a majority so large 
and so compact that the Government will have a fair chance 
of having its proposals adopted if they will bear discuséion. 
There is no great reason to apprehend that a Liberal Govern- 
ment will be too strong, and will be able to force on the country 
an unsatisfactory and onesided settlement of the main matters 
in dispute. What is to be feared is that a Parliament should 
meet, giving the Liberals a majority that could not be relied 
on, and which would split up as often as a plausible ground of 
difference could be shown. It would be much better for the 
country to have a Conservative majority, or so near an ap- 


proach to an equality of votes as to put an end for the time to’ 


all projects of dealing boldly with the Irish Church, than to 
have a Liberal Government just strong enough to propose a 
sweeping measure, but not strong enough to carry it, A 
weak Liberal Government at the present crisis would be a 
national calamity, and it is a calamity from which we may 
hope the English boroughs willin a week’s time have effectually 
guarded us. 


AMERICA, 


tip election of General Grant offers to his countrymen 
a fair prospect of overcoming the political difficulties 
which have outlived secession and war. The largeness of 
the majority seems to prove that the Republicans could have 
elected any candidate who might have represented the party ; 
but, by a fortunate accident, they were compelled to make their 
choice at the moment when the blunders of their leaders had 
caused an apparent reaction. If they had been confident of 
success they would probably have preferred an extreme par- 
tisan to a neutral politician; but the popularity of General 
GRANT was great enough to decide the election, and it was not 
unlikely that he might accept a Democratic nomination if the 
Republicans neglected to court his alliance. Bringing to the 
aid of his party great additional strength, General Grant has 
been able to avoid the pledges and engagements which have 
often hampered former Presidents. His natural gift of silence 
has been judiciously cultivated throughout the contest, and his 
supporters are consequently wholly ignorant of his opinion on 
any of the disputed questions which agitate the community. 
His acceptance of the Chicago Resolutions was guarded and 
indefinite, as became a candidate who was chosen because he 
had performed great public services, and not in consideration 


of devotion to any party doctrines. Historians and mij; 
eritics will hereafter determine the position of Grant am 
great military commanders. Whatever may be his stratrieg 
merits, his campaigns indicate the possession of qualities whig, 
are as useful to a statecuan as to a soldier. Even if his skij 
were questioned, there can be no doubt of his inflexible deters 
mination, He persevered in the siege of Viclsbure oul 
the opinion of some of his ablest lieutenants, and he was th 
first of the Federal generals who understood that Cnormoy 
numerical superiority would be best utilized by an et tire in 
dillerence to losses, His slow and final advance on Rich 
| Was justified by the calculation that after a dozen 

| the defenders would be largely reduced in strength, while 
the Northern reinforcements would replace the expenditure gf 
life as fast as it occurred. When his own pertinacity and tl 
success of SHERMAN’s march had rendered Ler’s further re. 
sistance almost impossible, General Grant displayed bo 
generosity and political forethought in offering the Confederaty 
general honourable terms of capitulation. Three years be 
when it was necessary to inspire the army and the Goven. 
ment with confidence, he had insisted on the unconditional gy. 
render of Fort Donelson. At Appomattox Court House, wh 
it had become unnecessary to consider the forms and op. 
monies of a complete triumph, he secured the final completion 
of a war which might perhaps have lingered on for weeks o 
months; and he relieved the Government from the necesg 
of granting or refusing an amnesty to the conquered amy, 
Since the conclusion of peace General Grant has exercised, tp 
the general satisfaction, administrative functions almost ys 
important as the duties of the President. No civil or mil- 
tary functionary has taken so active a part in reducing the 
army within the limits of a peace establishment. As far 
possible he abstained from betraying any political bias in the 
discharge of his office, until his rupture with the Prestpar 
on the question of the dismissal of Mr. Sranton. As he 
was assuredly not un(Afidly to the South three years ago, it 
seems reasonable to expect that when he is at the head of the 
Government he will adopt, as far as possible, a conciliatory 
policy. General Grant had the gocd fortune to perform the 
exploits which have rendered him famous while he was still 
in the prime of life, and therefore not too old to learn. At the 
age of thirty-five he found himseif the first citizen of his country, 
and it may be assumed that, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
army and as designated President, he has accustomed himself 
to the study of grave political questions. An elected rule 
chosen by a decisive majority enjoys, almost as fully asa 
hereditary king, the great advantage of an undisputed title 
Secure in his personal position, General Grant will be a 
leisure to devote all his energies to the discharge of bis 
duties. 


The Present elect can scarcely fail to regard with 
secret complacency the checks which his own political allie 
have experienced in the elections for Congress. For two 
years, by a strange anomaly, a majority of three-fourths d 
the House of Representatives has administered the affairs of 
community in which the two parties were divided in te 
proportion of nine to seven. ‘Lhe power of overruling tit 
veto of the Presipent has entirely altered the working of the 
Constitution, and Mr. Jounson has been deprived of a great 
part of the powers which had always been exercised by his 
predecessors. ‘The Senate will for the present still conta 
a Republican majority of two-thirds; but, unless several of 
the elections are reversed, the Democrats will have neatly 
a hundred votes in the future House of Representatives. General 
Grant may perhaps not have occasion to risk any collision 
with Congress ; but the knowledge that in the last resort he 
can refuse his assent to a Bill will be an additional security for 
harmonious action. It is not improbable that the strict dis- 
cipline which has united the Republican party may be grad 
relaxed when there is no longer a hostile President to wate 
and to resist. General Butter, although he has been agall 
returned to Congress, will no longer be allowed to predomi- 
nate in the councils of the party; and it is nearly certain that 
he will wait for opportunities of gratifying his ill-will a 
General Grant. It happens that the election has not decid 
any political issues except the legal validity of the se 
tion laws. The mass of the people in three-fourths of the 
Northern States were determined that General Buatr’s plan 
declaring the Acts unconstitutional and void should not b 
adopted ; but the whole question of Southern organization a 
force itself on Congress for reconsideration. The assaults a 
murders which are reported from several parts of the a 
ought to convey to the Legislature warning, as well as a 4 
press it with indignation. It is becoming more and more 
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or, in other words, that the Southern States must be 
verned either by the Federal army or by their own citizens, 
4 of the wisest and ablest of Northern Democrats lately re- 
ved well-deserved credit for the salutary advice which he 
¢ to the people of South Carolina, The Republicans 
iho justly applauded the speech which Mr. Jonn Quincy 
delivered at Charleston can scarcely refuse to listen to 
je supplementary remarks which he addressed to his own 
“hbours on his return to Massachusetts. The steady and 
‘enced friend of order and of union declares that he 
jys seen nO process Or effect of reconstruction which ought 
sot to be abolished. ‘The oflices of South Carolina are held, 
irough negro suffrage, by the Northern strangers and adven- 
furers Who are described in the local dialect by well-known 
ihets of opprobrium. Not one of the public functionaries 
wold, according to Mr. Apams, have the smallest chance of 
holding his office under a free system of election; and the real 
which governs the State is not the negro vote, but the 
iyyonet in the background. It is highly improbable that 
Gaeral Grant should approve of the perversely artificial 
which was established by Congress as a punishment, 
gi not asa mode of promoting Southern prosperity. As it 
is been often and truly asserted, reconstruction will have, 
gmer or later, to begin again at the beginning. There is not 
fwamallest doubt that the discontented white inhabitants will 
ultimately remitted to their right of self-government; but 
tisto0 probable that the negroes will pay heavy penalties for 
iuir brief enjoyment of ostensible power. 


ft is not known whether General Grant supports sound 
dutrines of finance, nor are the questions which relate to the 
utional debt subject to the decision of the Presipentr. For 
fe moment the victory of the Republican party may pro- 
bably tend to improve public credit, but the re-election of 
General Butter by a Massachusetts district proves that even 
by the Republican party the question is still considered 
open, The most shameless advocate of repudiation and of 
the plunder of the national creditor will be a leading member 
of the majority in Congress; and the Democrats will de- 
we all the additional strength which they have recently 
wquired to the destruction of public good faith. The 
wanimity of the defeated party is strikingly illustrated by 
the speeches of Mr. Seymour on the eve of the election. No 
pilitician in the United States had been more honourably 
distinguished by his condemnation of the fraudulent sophisms 
of the Penpiterons and Buriers; yet Mr, Sryuovur, after 
making himself thoroughly acquainted with the opinions of his 
wpporters, has thought it expedient at the last moment to 
rommend the payment of the Five-'T'wenty Bonds in paper 
amency, If an able and experienced man of business had 
hn convinced by the reasoning of opponents, it might have 
ken worth while to examine the arguments which had satis- 
fed his understanding ; but the conversion of Mr. Sryvour 
proves, not that repudiation has become more plausible, but 
that it is acceptable to a large portion of the community. It 
8 not too much to say that the quibbles which have been 
iwised by the Western Democrats, and adopted by several 
ifthe Republican leaders, have already cost the people of the 
United States a considerable fraction of the gain which would 
Weeecured by the total repudiation of the debt. If the honesty 
f the nation had been as undoubted as its resources, a 
reat part of the debt might have been easily paid in full, and 
whrowed at an easier rate of interest. Honest and clear- 
ighted speakers and writers have not failed to urge again and 
win the elementary proposition, that the improvement of 
it is the first step to the alleviation of the burden; but Mr. 
OUR, counting heads, has arrived at the conclusion that 
‘Iost advantageous course for a candidate is to adopt a 
of fraud. If any impartial friend of the United States 
Previously regretted the failure of Mr. Seymour, his 
weession to the party of repudiation will have alienated a 
Ustaken sympathy, 


MR. DISRAELI IN THE CITY. 


- DISRAELI is very fortunate in one respect. If he 

€s a joke, it is pronounced, as a matter of course, 

4good one. Whatever he likes to hazard is weleoomed 
SSttiumph of audacity and art. That what he says should 
Constantly accepted as a pleasing and outrageous extrava- 
~ athing quite apart from real life and to be regarded only 
* part of the performance he is engaged to offer, does not in 
injure him, lower his character, or weaken his posi- 

ue There is not the slightest use in being severe, or moral, 


tabout him. ‘There he is, successful in a peculiar 
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way as few men in any nation or any age have been success- 
ful; and as the world has crowned him with glory, there is 
something of folly in harping on the audacious manner in 
which he appeals to the passing credulity of his hearers. 
Still, when the only point of a Prime Minister's speech on a 
great public occasion consists in his saying something which 
beats all expectation of what even he would say, there is not 
much to criticize in his speech if his flights of happy audacity 
are passed over in silence. The two chief triumphs of 
this happy audacity, on Monday night, were his assumption, 
as a matter of certainty, that this time next year he will 
still be Prime Minister, and his expression of a conviction 
that the Conservatives will have a majority in the present 
election. As all his hearers knew that, so far as anything 
human is certain, it is certain that the Ministry will be in 
a minority and go out of office, it came upon them as a 
telling surprise that Mr. DisragLi should venture to ignore 
this certainty, and even assume that the exact reverse was 
certain. ‘The joke lay in the calmness with which a man 
in so eminent a position set himself suddenly against the 
persuasions and beliefs of all around him. Unless his au- 
dience had known that he knew he had no conviction of a 
Conservative majority being even possible, and unless it had 
also known that he was perfectly aware every one knew him 
not to have this conviction, there would have been no fun 
at all. And his attack on the Liberals was quite in the 
same vein. He derided them for crowing over the victory 
they think they are going to win, and compared them to 
savages who go to the field of battle as to the scene of 
assured victory, with yells and shouts and a horrid clang of 
arms. The point of this humorous comparison lay in the 
fact that, as every one must have remembered, the anticipation 
of a certain though unlooked-for victory came originally, not 
from the Liberals, but from the Conservatives. It was Mr. 
Disrac.i himself who last summer, in one of his most auda- 
cious flights, expressed to a House of Commons struck dumb 
with astonishment his conviction that there was a secret, un- 
known, undiscovered Conservative majority in the country. 
These elections are held to show that he was right, and as 
the time draws near the Liberals naturally begin to ask 
where this Conservative majority is. They cannot help 
coming to the conclusion that, as it has hid itself so long and 
so completely, it may not improbably go on hiding itself until 
the elections are over. But Mr. Disragxi is not to be 
bafiled. He will not let them enjoy their triumph without a 
parting shot at them. He asks them how on earth they know 
that a mysterious Conservative force is not still going to 
reveal itself, and whether they have never heard of vast 
bodics of savages being overwhelmed by a small body of dis- 
ciplined troops, whose calmness is unrufiled, and who keep 
undisclosed to the last the fatal secret of their confidence. 
As in an election the trial is simply to count heads and find 
whether the savages or the calm troops are the more 
numerous, the parallel is not quite perfect. But for that kind 
of fun which consists in going, in an odd, sudden manner, far 
beyond what the speaker can be expected to say—the kind of 
fun which pervades most good American stories—it may 
fairly be called a happy hit that Mr. Disrarwt, addressing a 
Liberal candidate and in the centre of a Liberal constituency, 
should, in the very week of the dissolution, have appeared to 
take for granted that his hidden Conservative majority was 
a reality, although its existence could only be revealed at a 
very late moment. 


Mr. Disraztt had, in fact, merely the choice of either 
making jokes of this kind, or dealing entirely in platitudes, 
and, to the great satisfaction and enjoyment of his hearers, 
he preferred the former. Some platitudes of course he 
offered them. An after-dinner speech without platitudes 
would be an insult to the toastmaster. The familiar refer- 
ence to the merits of Lord Srantey was made, and was 
more than usually justified by the previous speech of Mr. 
Reverpy JOHNSON, announcing a settlement of the disputes 
between England and America. The citizens of London were 
also reminded that in their various corporate capacities they 
were large owners of land, and that they had better take 
care how they began to favour wicked schemes of confisca- 
tion. But besides a few platitudes and a few jokes Mr. 
DisrakLt took care not to go. He had nothing to say on 
current politics that would bear saying. ‘Twice lately he has 
tried startling effects as if he were serious in using them, 
and both times he has failed. He first thought that it 
would have an excellent sensational success if he asserted 
that the disestablishment of the Irish Church would be a worse 
evil to the country than a foreign conquest. But this would 
not do at all. It was too absurd, and everybody laughed 
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at him, and not with him, for trying it. The dangers 
of the Irish Church affect him much more lightly than they 
did ; and he would only have made himself ridiculous if he had 
on Monday night entreated his hearers to agree with him in 
thinking that a new arrangement as to the Church in Ireland 
ought reasonably to grieve and alarm them more than if he 
had been obliged to announce in the course of his speech that 
the Channel fleet had been blown to pieces, and the French 
were landing unopposed on Dover Pier. The “ No-Popery ” 
cry has equally disappointed him. It seemed as if simple, 
honest, unreflecting people might be trusted to be a good deal 
agitated and alarmed by a Prime Minister declaring that if 
the Irish Church were disestablished there would no more be 
any Protestantism anywhere. But the English public, if not 
very wise, could not stand this. It was obvious that a Prime 
Minister who spoke in this way must think Protestantism a 
very poor, and even ridiculous, thing. If it would fade away 
directly like a dream in the morning before the rising sun of 
Romanism unless the Irish Bishops sat in the House of Lords, 
it must be one of the hollowest and most trumpery religions 
that ever deluded civilized men. The reply rises so naturally 
to the lips even of the simplest critic, If the Protestant reli- 
gion is true—which in addressing ordinary Englishmen must 
be assumed as true—why should a true religion, fervently 
supported by many millions of Englishmen, die out before a 
religion less true, and exceedingly opposed to English feelings 
and tastes? The guests of the Lorp Mayor would have re- 
sented any attempt to palm off on them pieces of bad rhetoric 
as serious truths. They would have been indignant if they 
had had reason to suppose that they were the sort of people 
for whom Mr. Disrakti’s paradoxes about foreign conquest 
and the extinction of Protestantism were intended; and Mr. 
Disrac.i has far too much tact to cast his sham pearls down 
where there is no chance whatever of their being taken for 
real ones. He knew how to tickle the fancy of his audience, 
and rightly calculated that if he left the Irish Church alone, 
he might venture, and would delight all present by venturing, 
to speak of himself as a Prime Minister whose Premiership 
would confessedly last for ever, and who would be per- 
petually supported by secret and inscrutable forces which 
would always turn his apparent minority into an invisible, 
but still working and practical, majority. 


That Mr. Disrae.it spoke merely in joke when he delighted 
and bewildered his hearers by talking of an assured Conser- 
vative majority was assumed by all who listened to him on 
Monday, and by most of those who criticized him on Tuesday. 
But itis just possible that he really was in earnest. It is 
whispered that, in the very highest Conservative circles, a 
belief prevails even now that the Government will have, if not 
an absolute majority, yet a following short by a very small 
number of an equality of votes. We have not the least notion 
what the grounds of this belief are supposed to be, and do not 
profess to account for Mr. Disraexi’s entertaining it, if he 
does entertain it. But if he did happen to entertain it—if on 
Monday he really meant that he thought the public was 
entirely mistaken, that the Liberals were reckoning on a 
majority they would never have, and that he himself would 
continue in office for at least another year—what a very sin- 
gular position he must have found himself in! It would cer- 
tainly be the first time in history that a Prime Minister, 
stating a sincere belief, on the eve of an election, that he would 
secure a majority, was instantly received as the contributor 
of a thoroughly good joke for the amusement of a casual 
audience. It was bad enough, if he meant the joke, that he 
should have to make it, and that he should have thought 
audacious jesting was the only road to the approval of his 
hearers. But not to have meant a joke at all, and to have 
been merely describing what he believed to be the real posi- 
tion of the Conservatives, and then to have been greeted as a 
most successful humourist telling an after-dinner bouncer in 
his best style, must have been a mortification even to a man 
who has learnt to bear all mortifications with the patience of 
his race. It is just possible that Mr. Disrae xi really thought 
that he and his party might be fairly compared to Lord 
Napier, with his small body of well-armed troops, waiting the 
fruitless attack of Abyssinian savages; but his hearers, far 
from trying to see whether the comparison was just, imme- 
diately accepted it as a bit of his fun. Hither way the 
position was but a poor one for a Prime Minister. With all 
his ability, Mr. DisragLi never rises to that height which a 
Prime Minister of the better order ordinarily reaches. He 


never speaks in the name of England and the English people. 
He always speaks with reference to himself and his party, and 
never soars higher than saying something of himself or his party 


that is mysterious and paradoxical. This habit is at times a 


great loss to him, for, like many audacious jesters, he canny 
say anything, however serious, which he can be sure yij b 
taken in earnest. He threw out a sort of hint, on Monde; 
that England might mediate between France and Pruggig i 
seemed at first, to some of the leaders of Parisian opin 
this was a very important suggestion, and one likely to } 
fruitful of beneficial consequences, until, on further refed 
and enlightened by the mode in which other parts of hig 
had been received in England, they came to the conclasa 
that this too was a joke, and was only an invention to ia 
votes at the election. Jokes of this sort are certainly ingm, 
venient ; but those who regret or resent them may cong), 
themselves by reflecting that we shall soon probably }, 
carried into the other extreme, and that we shall have in}, 
GLapstoxE a Premier who is incapable of a joke, and whi 
voluminous earnestness remains exactly the same after dine 
as before. : 


CANDIDATES AND CONSTITUENCIES, 


Y the end of next week it will be determined whehe 

Mr. GLaDsTone’s majority approaches to a hundred org. 
siderably exceeds that number. A prudent Liberal, although i 
his own county or borough he must vote with his party, mig 
perhaps doubt whether the victory may not be too compley 
lt is, indeed, the interest of all parties that the abolition of ti 
Irish Church should be summarily effected before a lingering 
struggle has involved in a common risk far more valubk 
institutions; but, except on occasions when a single issy 
requires an immediate decision, a Minister may not detix 
unmixed advantage from the command of irresistible om 
bers. It is often convenient to remind eager partisans thats 
Government is not omnipotent in legislation, inasmuch as i 
is compelled to consult the susceptibilities of Parliament 
Even a Cave of Adullam, if not too thickly inhabited, migh 
be turned to serviceable purposes by a skilful Parliamentary 
manager; but Mr. Giapsrone, while he especially stands in 
need of occasional checks and hindrances, is only anxious w 
strengthen all the forces which impel him in his onwai 
course. The most impulsive, unsettled, and enthusiastic o 
statesmen never looks ahead. The Irish Church is to bk 
demolished, and the expenditure reduced; and then Mh. 
GLapDsToNE, with an irresistible majority at his back, will fe 
the first time make up his mind on questions which he bas 
never yet considered. It is evident, from his recent speeches 
that he has formed no opinion on the land-tenure of Ir- 
land; nor has he perhaps become fully aware that futur 
political agitations will assume an entirely new characte. 
Mr. Fawcerr repeated the other day at Brighton an apocryphil 
anecdote, in which Mr. Giapsrone told Mr. Barraut that the 
Liberal party must inscribe on its banner the words “ Peas, 
“ Retrenchment, and Reform.” It is scarcely credible that 
Parliamentary leaders should in their private conversati 
talk conventionally about banners and inscriptions; but 
Mr. GLapstone’s meaning has been more accurately re 
than his words, Mr. Brigur can scarcely have been satisied 
with an echo from the commonplaces of thirty or forty yet 
ago. The speeches of Mr. Water and Mr. 
Hersert at a late meeting in Berkshire illustrated the difie- 
ence between the old and the new form of Liberalism. Mt 
Water, while he was willing to vote with Mr. Grapsto 
on all pending questions, expressed his disapproval of St 
Bricur’s scheme of reducing or suppressing indirect w& 
ation, and his disbelief in the beneficial consequences W 
are to follow from the abolition of primogeniture. 
Hersert, as might have been expected, was more sir 
guine and more eager for change; and Mr. GLapstst, 
notwithstanding his mature age, is as incapable of sP 
ticism or hesitation as a politician of three-and-twetlf. 
‘The generation which is bounded in time by the first | 
second Reform Bills believed and practised the doctrine 


which political economy has deduced from the institution of 


property. Their successors think that property itself is not 
an ultimate fact, and that it belongs to legislation to regu 
the distribution of wealth. Mr. Guapsrone, himself a trun 
economist, and not yet suspecting that the foundations y the 
science are menaced with disturbance, will probably . 
the novel faith, if he finds that it pervades the minds of 
upholders. It is said, though the statement sounds a. 
bable, that his own return for South-West ger 
uncertain ; but another seat awaits his acceptance, and he 
scarcely doubt the general result of the elections. ; ad 
Gapsrone had a stronger appreciation of humour, he We” 
recognise in Mr. Guildhall speech te 
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among the cut-throats, or in the spirit of a French 
gamguis on the way to the guillotine, the baffled Minister 
iyaters his enemies to the last in a pleasant strain of jovial 
ce. No one better knows that the fierce invectives of 
if, GLADSTONE and Mr. Brigur bear no resemblance what- 
wet t0 the empty voice of a barbarian host raising its own 
by shrieks and gesticulations; but Mr. DisraEt 
igows how to raise a smile at the expense of his victorious 
giagonists even while, despairing of further resistance, he 
oefully delivers up his sword. 
There is too much reason to fear that the elections will, in 
places, be the occasion of discreditable riots. Mr. 
gucut has done himself credit by urging on his supporters 
Birmingham the duty of conducting the contest peaceably ; 
int in the same speech he asserted that any person who thought 
jut Mr. Bricut ought to have watched the Estimates in the 
House of Commons was either a knave or a fool. Illogical 
nultitudes are too apt to think that knaves ought to be 
jwstled, and that fools deserve to be pelted; and the folly 
ui dishonesty which consist in differing from Mr. Bricut 
ge not unlikely to meet with their proper punishment. In 
ihe neighbouring division of Warwickshire the meetings of 
fr, NewoecaTe and Mr. Davenport have been repeatedly 
iterupted, nor is it probable that either candidate will 
gallowed to speak on the hustings. If there were any 
drntage in reasoning with rioters, it might be urged that 
lence is especially inappropriate when it is perpetrated 
voters who, if they constitute a majority, can ensure the 
awess of their own party by legitimate methods; but 
demonstrations of the inconsistency of using force will be 
w inoperative in Birmingham as in Philadelphia. Serious 
irders are apprehended at Merthyr Tydvil, where the three 
andidates, professing the same opinions, naturally rely either 
atheir personal claims, or on the more popular argument 
dthe demerits of their respective opponents. Mr. Ricuarp, 
fmerly a Dissenting minister, and since Secretary of the 
Peae Society, is certain of his return as the special repre- 
satative of Nonconformists. Mr. Bruce, one of the ablest 
ad most respectable members of the Liberal party, would 
wdoubtedly be preferred to his remaining competitor, if 
dketions depended on Parliamentary competence and public 
wvice; but Mr. a large iron-master, is locally 
popular, and the miners and iron-workers feel a professional 
gympathy with a principal representative of their craft. Mr. 
TormeRGILL, or his friends, appeal to the calm judgment 
if the constituency by crowded torchlight processions; 
ad the supporters of Mr. Bruce employ themselves in 
poving that Mr. Forneraitt has either violated the 
fovisions of the Truck Act, or committed some similar 
ieinquencies. A candidate at the last election was justly 
wasured for attacks on Mr. Bricur in his private character, 
which would have been unfair or ill-bred even if they 
lai not also happened to be untrue; but in the contest at 
Methyr, which involves no public question, it is perhaps 
Meessary to be personal. It unluckily happens that the 
Welsh and Irish population is but little accustomed to confine 
itelf to verbal comments upon character, and it will be well 
ithe day of election passes over without serious disturbance. 
the working-man is not yet perfect, and it may be doubtful 
Nhether he is improved ‘by the shameless adulation of com- 
candidates. Mr. Artuur Russrt is one of the few 
ers on either side who have had the courage to denounce 
ite prevailing sycophancy. As he justly said, the flatterers 
df the working-classes offer them education and improvement 
f their material condition, while they tell them, at the same 
{we that those who already possess property or knowledge 
tdemoralized by their supposed good fortune. In general 
be admitted that a working-man’s candidate is inferior 
. and self-respect to a genuine working-man. Sir 
fixer Burwer said at Tamworth that he was not a working- 
mat, but a gentleman, and perhaps some of the working-men 
he addressed may have respected his courage. 
The interest of the London elections will be principally 
bi to the contest between Mr. Mut and Mr. Situ; 
4 languid curiosity will attend the proceedings in 
llaylebone, in Hackney, and in the Tower Hamlets. Mr. 
ia ers and Mr. Harvey Lewis differ but little in their 
from Dr. Sanpwit or Mr. Danie, Grant; but 
of candidates, only recommended by the supposed violence 
a) pions, are perhaps more unsafe than two experi- 
ie members, The Conservative candidate for Lambeth 
hot the smallest chance of success; and it is difficult to 
Teational the difference between his opinions and the con- 
il sok Liberalism of his opponents. The City of London 
ve an arithmetical conundrum stated somewhat dif- 
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ferently from the puzzle which irritates Mr. Briant at 
Birmingham. It is more difficult to deal with three votes 
out of four than with two out of three; but, on the whole, it 
is probable that the majority is sufficient to return four 
Liberal members. In the Tower Hamlets, Mr. Ayrton, who 
had hoped to be returned without a contest, has been forced 
by hard necessity into a coalition with Mr. BeaLes; and un- 
less Mr. Newron can be induced to retire, it is not impossible 
that Mr. Coope or Mr. Samupa may be returned. Mr. MILL, 
always original in right feeling as in eccentricity, is probably 
the only candidate in the kingdom who wishes to hear and 
answer the objections of his opponents. At one of his late 
meetings he invited objections and questions from any Con- 
servative who might happen to be present, and he afterwards 
candidly admitted that a fair controversy could scarcely have 
been conducted in an assembly of his own supporters. There 
is not the least doubt that he is thoroughly in earnest in his 
exceptional wish for free discussion; nor is he less singular in 
his preference of his own convictions to popular prejudices. 
In a letter to a Westminster elector Mr. Miu repeats the 
opinion which he has frequently expressed, that all incomes 
above a certain amount ought to be equally taxed, without 
reference to their origin or probable duration. Great abilities, 
extensive knowledge, honesty, and independence ought to 
compensate for many eccentricities. 


There is thus far no reason to anticipate an extraordinary 
prevalence of corruption; and intimidation is as likely to pro- 
ceed from below as from above. In deference to a growing 
sentiment, some great landowners have professed their inten- 
tion of not interfering with the votes of their tenants; and it 
may be hoped that among the number there is only one Duke 
of Beavurort. A refusal to subscribe to a school because the 
contribution would diminish the burden of an incumbent of 
Liberal opinions is, if possible, more remarkable for its blind 
imprudence than for the cynicism and intellectual confusion 
which it betrays. A great nobleman confesses that his sub- 
scriptions for public purposes are intended to buy votes; and 
while he shrinks from the duties attendant on property, he 
relies on the generosity and self-denial of the clergyman whom 
he wantonly insults. If there were in England an anti- 
Monthyon prize for conduct relating to elections, the Duke of 
Beavrort would distance all competitors. The affront which 
he offers to Mr. Burces may well be despised ; but it is not 
easy to estimate the injury which may be inflicted on the 
possessors of rank and property by the proof that high station 
affords no security for justice, for good feeling, or for good 
manners. 


THE BAUDIN SUBSCRIPTION. 


HE assailants of personal government may certainly 

boast that it has lately shown itself subject to an un- 
suspected weakness. It is extravagant enough to keep a 
conscience. We can hardly imagine that the bureaucracy 
through which it pleases the Emperor Napo.eon to rule 
France can have any specially sore memories connected 
with the Second of December. To most of them it must be 
simply a winter day, foggy or bright as the case may be, but 
with an atmosphere wholly determined by physical con- 
ditions. But the Eureror himself has his sensibilities more 
finely strung. To remind him that there was ever a time 
when his policy was apparently distasteful to his beloved 
French people, is evidently a dangerous business. It is not 
enough that he was absolved by some millions of his subjects 
just eighteen days later. That sad interval when, for their 
own good, he was obliged to prescribe a course of counter- 
irritants in the form of musket-balls, still dwells in his mind. 
A tender parent shudders when he looks back at a child’s 
dangerous illness, and the father of his country must recall 
with yet more painful emotion the moral sickness which for a 
few heedless days placed Paris in seeming insurrection against 
its best friend. This pious desire to veil the faults of his 
subjects has been heartlessly outraged by the Opposition 
journals. They have actually tried to revive and perpetuate 
these sad memories by raising a monument to M. Baupin. 
Until last week no one quite knew whereabouts in Monmartre 
he was buried, but M. Tenor’s book has aroused a new 
interest in the incidents of the coup d'état, and the Parisians 
who crowded round Cavaienac’s grave on All Souls’ Day 
determined to embrace in their pilgrimage the almost-for- 
gotten hero of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine. They carried 
out their design with no interference from the police, but 
the Imperial Government is always most sensitive to hostility 
which exhibits itself in print. ‘The improvised procession it 
could stand, at all events till it had time to think it over, but 
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a column of subscribers in a newspaper altogether threw it off 
its balance. The Avenir National was seized three days 
running, and was only allowed to appear on the fourth because 
for the offending subscription list it had substituted an opinion 
of counsel against the legality of the seizure ; while its editor 
has been cited before the Tribunal of Correctional Police—a 
distinction which he shares with the conductors of three other 
papers in Paris and one at Lyons. 

It is a misfortune for tender souls that emotion is so often 
unbusiuesslike. If the Emperor of the Frencu could have 
commanded his feelings, or kept his temper, he would certainly 
have thought twice before he committed himself to a step of 
this nature. Here and there in Paris a desire has lately been 
manifested to dwell upon the coup d’état in a manner which 
we can well believe must be extremely unpleasant to the 
Sovereign who planned and executed it. The difficulty which 
stood in the way was that the circumstances in question have 
already become matter of history. It was clear enough that, if 
listeners could only be secured, some very telling things might 
be said on the subject; but then history cannot always 
count upon getting an audience when it comes in the columns 
of a newspaper. To connect the coup d’état with the events 
of the day, to bridge the gulf which divides December 1851 
from November 1868, was a feat of political engineering 
which might have puzzled the best journalists of Paris. This 
was no doubt the motive for opening the Baudin Subscription, 
and the enthusiasm which discovered his grave this month 
would probably have induced the subscribers to revisit the 
spot on the approaching anniversary of his death. Still, if the 
Government had not given its aid, these well-meant efforts 
might all have failed. ‘The proceedings before the Correctional 
Police will abundantly answer every purpose which the pro- 
moters of the subscription had in view. The Court is open 
to the public; and even if the accused were not allowed to 
defend themselves, the prosecutor would do their work for 
them. It is a peculiarity of the coup d'état that the facts 
connected with it cannot be touched upon without considerable 
damage to the Executive. It will be impossible to convict 
the Avenir National of exciting hatred and contempt against 
the Government by merely proving that they have opened a 
subscription list for a monument. The Government must 
show that the person to whose memory the monument is to be 
erected died in a cause which is identified with disorder and 
sedition. ‘There is no escape, therefore, from the work of 
narration. The prosecutor will be forced to go into the very 
particulars which the democratic press has been so anxious to 
bring back to public recollection. Do what he will, he cannot 
help holding a brief for the accused. 


But this is not the only unpleasant consequence involved 
in the act of the Government. ‘The accused journalists will be 
defended by counsel, and the legal bearings of the case will 
necessarily be commented on by the Opposition papers of every 
shade. It may be presumed that the authorities feel quite 
certain of a tavourable decision ; but, even in France, a judg- 
ment which goes against both law and facts may turn out 
a costly victory. We do not question the ingenuity of 
the French magistrates; but even their trained subservience 
may find a difficulty in ruling that to raise a mouument to 
a man who died before the Government was in existence 
is to be viewed as an act of sedition. M. Baupin did not 
fall fighting against the Empire, for the Empire had not 
then been proclaimed. He was not in arms against the law, 
for the act which he was resisting can only be defended on the 
plea that law was in abeyance. He was not opposing the 
constituted authorities, for he could appeal to the National 
Assembly and to the High Court of Justice in justification 
of the course he was taking. The whole ground is full of 
legal pitfalls; and unless the Government is prepared to accept 
the doctrine of the Pays, that to fire on a soldier is always 
infamous, because he is a passive instrument in the hands 
of others, it is difficult to see how they can possibly escape 
all the snares which await them. If they had the field to 
themselves, it would need wary walking to get safe across it; 
but when the journey has to be performed in the fice of a 
hostile Bar, whose acuteness has been sharpened to the utmost 
by frequent experience of State trials, it argues a very 
remarkable degree of courage or thoughtlessness in those who 
voluntarily undertake it. The Emperor of the Frencu has a 


right of course to his peculiar tastes; but this deliberate pre- 
ference for appearing as the virtual defendant in a police- 
court is perhaps the most extraordinary which even he has 
ever evinced. a 

So great a blunder was not likely to be suffered to pass unim- 
proved. ‘The proceedings against the Avenir National have not 
only brought the narrative of thecoup d'état into the strong light 


in which the Democrats wished but were unable to place ie: 
they have done something towards giving to the Opposition that 
unanimity in which it has of late been conspicuously deficient 
One great source of strength to the Imperial system has been 
the irreconcileable dissensions of its adversaries, For 
last seventeen years Orleanists and Democrats have hated the 
Emperor much, and each other more. Of late the wise 
spirits, especially among the Orleanists, have done their beg 
to eradicate this latter feeling. They have seen that there js 
one common point upon which all sections of the 0 
sition can consistently unite. Orleanists, Legitimists, an 
Democrats may differ as to the way in which they wish 
France to be governed; but they agree in wishing thy 
she should be governed by herself and not by the Ry. 
peror. Hitherto, however, the Liberal Union has been coldly 
received by the Democrats. In one of the two important 
elections of last summer it achieved a victory because \, 
Gri-vy, though a democrat, received Orleanist support. But 
when the parts were transposed, and the Orleanist, M. Duraver, 
asked the votes of the Democratic electors, there were sufficient 
absentees to give the victory to the Government. The poli 
of the Government in the Bauprn affair has given the Liber 
Union another chance. When the subscription was first opened 
the names that appeared in it were all of one type. M.Bavpm 
had been a democrat under the Republic; and if the autho. 
rities had played their cards properly, his tomb might hare 
been built under the Empire by none but democratic hands, 
As it is, Orleanists and Legitimists have alike seized the op- 
portunity of making fresh overtures to the Democrats. The 
subscription, which at starting promised to be merely a trifling 
exhibition of Republi¢an sentiment, has become, under the 
fostering hand of authority, a demonstration in which all se- 
tions of the Opposition are taking part. The Temps, the 
Siécle, the Journal de Paris, and a crowd of provincial 
papers, have followed the example set by the Avenir National; 
while among the subscribers to the monument are now in- 
cluded M. Berryer, M. Duraure, and M. Prévost-Parapo.. 
Whether the party whose alliance is thus courted will be con- 
ciliated by these fresh overtures is of course uncertain ; buta 
happy compliment to a political hero will sometimes do mor 
to efface old antagonism than the most conclusive political 
reasoning. The ill-timed sensitiveness of the Government 
may not bring forth its perfect fruit until the General Electio 
next May. 


ENGLAND AND THE UNITED STATES. 


‘i speech of Mr. Reverpy Jounson on Monday was 
received with the greatest pleasure and enthusiasm a 
the time, and gave universal satisfaction when it was read the 
next morning. It was very pleasant to find the Minister of 
the United States not only deprecating any approach to hostility 
between the two countries as the worst of evils, but actually 
stating that the differences which had existed had been su 
mounted, and that he and Lord Sranuey were entirely of the 
same mind. We quite believe that Mr. Reverpy Jouvsix 
and all Americans of the same type are sincerely anxious 9 
keep on the most friendly terms with England, to do us ample 
justice, and to pay a tribute of homage and affection to the old 
country. We irritated the Americans greatly during the wat 
because, in the first place, we expressed a belief that the North 
would neverwin; and secondly, because we entreated them, na 
persistent and irritating manner, to observe that the South was 
doing no more to them than the American Colonies had done 
to England in the days of Grorce IIL, The Northerners wat 
pained at this, and nursed their wrath for many long mont 
But there was no bitterness of any deep or lasting | 
on either side; and Englishmen, although giving legitimate 
offence to Americans by exhibitions of that superciliousnes 
which springs from ignorance, always wished to do se 
to the Northerners, if only the path of justice could be made 
clear. Exactly at the right time Mr. Jounsoy has = 
among us as an apostle of peace and amity. He scarcey 
ever passes a week without forwarding by a stage the re 
conciliation of the two countries. Nor does he ever attempt 
to bring about a good understanding by an appeal to fears a 
inferior interests. He fully recognises that it never — 
to humiliate a great nation, and that, if’peace is to be ered 
tained between England and the United States, n¢ mi 
side must win a triumph that would be mortifying : 
the other. Impelled by feelings of this kind, be eas 
horrors of a war between England and the United friends 
in colours as striking and as vivid as the best * wn 
of the two countries could desire. And all persons pone 
who have taken the trouble to reflect seriously on the 
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of such a war have satisfied themselves that 
seh a contest would be one of the greatest afflictions that 
ould befall the human race. On the other hand, as Mr. 
x points out, if peace is maintained, the ties between 
the two countries are of a nature to be drawn together 
gore and more closely, and to acquire a new and more 
t binding force. So long as we are not at war with the 
[nited States, with men of our own flesh and blood, with 
pan of the same language and literature, with professors of 
the same religion, with friends of our friends and foes of 
our foes, the Jast stage of calamity in human affairs has 
never been reached for us. The Americans see this as clearly 
gwe can do, and have lately shown themselves to be 
sincerely anxious to arrive at a termination of our disputes 
which will leave every one a clear and open field, and 
ybich will admit of a satisfactory solution of the intricate 
questions that divide us. rae 
Fortunately the claims which each party has against the 
other are of a kind which may be dealt with by a patient and 
lgborious study of details, provided one or two elementary 
ints are settled. The two Governments, therefore, propose 
torefer them to a body of Conimissioners, who will investigate 
ad settle them as they may think proper ; and if they differ, 
they will have a means of ending their differences by referring 
ie point in dispute to an arbitrator, whom they will have 
wer to select. The claims thus to be settled extend over a 
iod of not less than fifteen years, for, if the thing was to be 
done at all, it was best to do it thoroughly; and all outstand- 
ing claims of Englishmen against the American Government, 
ad of Americans aguinst the English Government, will be 
decided by the Commission. But there are two preliminary 
points to be determined which are of too great an importance 
to be decided by such a body. Before the Commission can 
deal with claims arising out of the disputed title to San Juan, 
it must be settled in whom the territorial right really resides ; 
ad this point, it is understood, is to be referred to the 
President of the Swiss Confederation. Again, belore the 
claims arising out of the escape of the Alabama can be inves- 
tigated, it must be decided whether the English Government 
isor is not responsible for that escape; and the settlement of 
this point, once so ardently discussed, and the cause of so 
much angry feeling, is to be referred to the King of Prussia. 
We cannot wish anything better. ‘The notion that it was be- 
neath us to submit to arbitration in the matter of the Alabama 
bas long since died away, and the arbitration of Prussia 
would be perfectly satisfactory. It is impossible, too, not to feel 
with pleasure how great a treat it will be to German jurists 
to be really called on to show what they can do in the eyes of 
Europe. Mr. Reverpy Jounson has so iar done nothing more 
than agree upon the person of the arbitrator, for the willing- 
uess to refer the matter to arbitration was already established 
o both sides, What he has done, however—that is, his own 
wok—is to get over a difficulty that for some time seemed to 
render a reference to arbitration impracticable. Mr. Sewarp 
wished to mix up the question as to our recognition of the 
South with the question of the escape of the Alabama. He, 
4 common with most of his countrymen, was more nettled 
% the unhandsome promptness with which it was thought 
we had rushed to give the South the character of regular 
belligerents than even by the escape of the Alabama. He 
would have liked, if he could have made out anything 
like a case for doing so, to insist on referring to arbitra- 
tn the point whether we were entitled to extend to the 
South this recognition. But, on examination, he found it im- 
posible to take up this position. It was perfectly evident 
the Government of the North treated the South as belli- 
getents before we did, and that a state of things had already 
wien which American Courts of Law, when called on to 
‘Xamine it, had pronounced without hesitation to be a state of 
wat. If we, therefore, had the right to characterize the South 
% belligerents when we did, the exact time and mode in 
Wuich we chose to exercise this right was a matter within our 
own discretion ; and no arbitrator could decide, or could be 
‘ked to decide, whether the English Government did what 
twas at perfect liberty to do, exactly at the right moment 
iad exactly in the right way. 
But the Americans were not satisfied, and Mr. Sewarp 
aoe to have some opportunity of discussing before the tri- 
wal of European opinion this great grievance of the too 
a recognition of the South. He therefore insisted that 
a ould be brought before the arbitrator in evidence that 
». Were prompted in our actions by a general feeling of hos- 
ty towards the North, and that it was this hostility which 
@ us lax and apathetic when called on to stop the Alabama. 
Stantey would not admit this, and so for some time the 


negotiations were arrested. Discussion, however, did much 
to show how the point ought to be settled. It is for the arbi- 
trator, not for the parties, to decide what evidence he will 
receive, and what evidence he will reject. If the Americans 
think that the recognition of the South was evidence of a 
general hostility to them, they ought to be at liberty to sub- 
mit this evidence to the arbitrator, just as they may submit 
any evidence, bad or good, which they think worth offering. It 
would be open to us, on the other hand, to point out that this 
was not evidence of hostility, or, if we pleased, that no evi- 
dence of a mere vague political feeling, not officially expressed, 
but merely alleged to exist in some indeterminate members of a 
community, could be worth having. On the other hand, as 
the question had been raised, we were quite entitled to insist 
that we should not be held to have agreed that the evidence 
of hostility, on which Mr. Sewarp had laid so much stress, 
was good evidence if it could be made out. This seems 
simple; but, practically, the discussion of this simple point 
caused a difference of opinion between the two Governments, 
which prevented the further progress of the negotiations. 
Opinion in the two countries was probably not ripe for a 
settlement of the dispute, and the time had not come when 
there was nothing on either side but a wish to be fair. Mr. 
Jounson has arrived in the happy moment when this feeling 
has had time to grow up; and he and Lord Srantry, knowing 
that they would give most satisfaction if they made the fewest 
possible difliculties, have soon settled the point. The mode 
in which they have done this appears to have been to say 
nothing about it. As we only know the terms of agreement 
from newspapers, and not from official publications, it is not pos- 
sible to be quite sure; but, sofaras trustworthy information has 
been given, the point as to the recognition of the South has been 
passed over in silence, and this would place the parties in exactly 
their right positién. The Americans would remain perfectly 
free to offer this, or any other evidence they pleased, for the 
consideration and guidance of the arbitrator, and we shall 
remain perfectly free to object to this or any other evidence 
they might bring forward. Silence in this case may be truly 
said to be golden, for any speech would probably have involved 
something like a triumph to one side or the other. Mr. 
Jounson is naturally proud of his successful diplomatic feat, 
and seems to have a much higher opinion of diplomacy gene- 
rally than he used to have before he tried his hand at it. 
Diplomacy appears to him in its brightest colours, for it has 
assumed the character of a settlement brought about between 
parties longing to settle; but diplomacy discharges a more 
ungrateful and much more difficult task when it has to inter- 
vene in moments of irritation, and to prevent bad feeling from 
ripening into war. To discharge this hard duty of a diplo- 
matist fell to the lot of Mr. Apams, and in our pleasure at the 
settlement brought about by Mr. Jounson we must not foiget 
what we and the United States owe to the man who in unquwet 
times did his best to make this amicable settlement ultimately 
possible. 


SPAIN, 


ti - indecision shown by the chief promoters of the Spanish 
Revolution is already producing its natural effects. 
Prim’s Republic without Republicans seems likely to supersede 
the Constitutional Kingdom without a King. No more singular 
solution of the problem has been devised than the choice of 
the aged EsparTero on the ground of his probable incapacity. 
The leaders of the League tried a similar experiment in 
placing the feeble Cardinal of Bourson on the throne of 
France in opposition to the heretical and warlike heir; and 
although the Guises had, unlike Prim and his associates, a 
policy and a purpose, they found that a puppet obviously 
moved by themselves could afford them little support. As 
President of a Republic, Espartero would at least profess to 
direct the Government; while a King would, according to 
constitutional traditions, transfer his nominal power to 
a responsible Minister. It is impossible to believe that 
Esparrero, who is said still to retain his faculties, will lend 
himself to so idle a farce. In his best days he was 
feeble and undecided in council, although he was both a 
gallant soldier and, alone among all his supporters and 
opponents, by general admission an honest man. No states- 
man of ordinary sagacity, in choosing a King, would neglect 
the opportunity of also selecting an actual or probable 
dynasty. A young prince or a Royal father of a family 
would not, like a childless general of seventy-six, merely 
adjourn the Revolution, and the decision between a monarchy 
and a republic, for three or four years. Although Esranrero 
is perhaps the only Spaniard whose elevation to the throne 
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is possible, a foreign candidate would stand more entirely 
apart from contending parties; and probably he would excite 
less jealousy than a native. If the Duke of Aumate is inad- 
missible or unattainable, the Archduke Aubert of Austria 
might perhaps share the desire of the unfortunate MAXIMILIAN 
for the splendour and danger of a throne. A prince of one 
of the greatest of European houses, who has commanded in a 
victorious battle, would perhaps be able to control Spanish 
military chiefs, and to win the confidence of the nation. The 
old dynastic connexion between Spain and Austria existed in 
the days of Spanish supremacy, and it was broken off before 
the decay of the monarchy had become notorious in Europe. 
The heir of the male line of the Bournons appears to have 
alienated his few supporters by a proclamation abounding in 
all the familiar phrases of constitutional cant. His grand- 
father, who contended for the Crown with the infant 
IsabeLua, had at least the merit of professing to be a legiti- 
mate and absolute King. The political and religious zealots 
who might be expected to favour the pretensions of his 
descendant despise a claimant who offers by anticipation to 
renounce the prerogatives of royalty on condition of becoming 
a titular King. 


The affected deference of Pris, of Serrano, and of OLozaGa 
for the decision of the Cortes represents either the internal 
dissensions of the Provisional Government, or the unfitness of 
its members to exercise supreme power. Even in ordinary 
transactions, the English Parliament has always resented the 
weakness of a Minister who shrank from the duty of selecting 
and proposing a policy. The Spanish Cortes, with less 
experience and political aptitude, is now expected to accom- 
plish a task which is too difficult for the Government. If any 
Parliamentary leader can be found to guide the deliberations 
of the Cortes into some definite channel, he ought to take the 
place of Serrano. The Convention Parliament of 1688 was 
not left to discover for itself the expediency of raising 
Wit1am IIL. to the throne, nor did Pirr in the first illness of 
Georce III. throw into the midst of the House of Commons 
the open question whether the Regency should be declared 
hereditary or elective. It can scarcely be justifiable to over- 
throw a settled Government without being prepared with some 
preferable alternative. The misgovernment of Isanetta II. 
perhaps created an exceptional case ; but Prim, if not Serrano, 
must long since have meditated the catastrophe which he 
has in part produced. It is supposed that Serrano is ham- 
pered with pledges, now impossible to redeem, given to the 
Duke and Duchess of Montrensier. If Prim has made any 
selection, he has not disclosed his opinion; and his enemies 
insinuate, probably without foundation, that he hopes to 
obtain the vacant Crown for himself. Although his abilities 
are thought to be considerable, his chief military services 
were performed in a secondary command during the war of 
Morocco. The prudence which he showed in withdrawing 
the Spanish contingent from the joint Mexican expedi- 
tion is not likely to have excited popular enthusiasm, nor 
was his abortive insurrection against the Government of 
O’DoyneELt illustrated by any brilliant exploit. He would 
probably be content with the post of Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief under a King; but, if a Republic 
is established, he will almost certainly aspire to the Pre- 
sidency. In the meantime he has addressed to the army 
an admirable warning against the impropriety of taking 
part in political affairs. The military duty of obedience to 
the civil power, and of impartial patriotism, must be deeply 
impressed on the minds of the fortunate promoters and adver- 
saries of the late insurrection, All the commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers of the army and navy have been 
advanced a step in rank; some for rising against the QUEEN, 
and the rest for fighting in her defence. Admiral Torere had 
formally disclaimed, on behalf of the navy, the acceptance of 
any reward for the discharge of a patriotic duty; but pro- 
bably he found either that his officers were jealous of the 
benefits conferred on the army, or that they were imperfectly 
satisfied with the participation of their chief in the fruits of 
the Revolution. The whole army will rightly understand 
Prim’s order of the day as an exhortation not to rebel as 
long as their present Commander-in-Chief is at the head 
of affairs. As General Prim has taken the lead of two 
military insurrections within two or three years, it is evi- 
dent that the salutary doctrine which he propounds must 
allow of occasional exceptions. Even if the army should 
act according to the letter of his advice, thoughtful Spanish 
politicians must feel painfully their dependence on the mode- 
vation of generals, officers, and soldiers. If the army were 
to proclaim to-morrow the restoration of Queen IsaBELLa, the 
vest of the population would be powerless to resist. The 


ludicrous Cecree of universal promotion bears Precisely 
character of the donations which the Roman Senate Was j 
the habit of bestowing on the legions when an Emperor ia 
been dethroned and assassinated. The liberality of the 
Government is a tribute to the power of the army; and the 
populace shows, in its ceremonies and public demonstratigy 
its inability to appreciate the precarious condition of liberty, 
The two-and-twenty sergeants who were shot b O'Domey, 
in 1866, although their fate may be justly pitied, were u 
Prim, Serrano, and O’DonneELt himself have been on differ 
occasions, military rebels. If the conspiracy in which 
were engaged had been successful they would for the tin 
have been patriots, and they would have received comnis 
sions as officers. O’DoNnNELL and Serrano may have ben 
cruel or inconsistent in putting them to death, but the 
nition of mutinous sergeants as martyrs is inconsistent with 
every principle of freedom. 


Although it becomes every day more probable that the oo. 
sion afforded by the Revolution will be wasted, the tem 
relaxation of Government has shown that the Spanish nation 
is not devoid of just and liberal aspirations. Even commeris] 
protection, which is deeply rooted in popular prejudice, seems 
to have been discredited because it was a part of an odioy 
system. Successive Ministers, who utterly disregarded the 
public interests, consulted, in the maintenance of a repressive 
tariff, the supposed opinions of the people. The Government 
might have relieved itself from much embarrassment by r. 
modelling duties with a view to the increase of revenue; but 
it was thought that interference with monopoly might 
provoke discontent. The Juntas of the 
attribute to the QueEN’s Government a policy which was 
intended to please the community; and if all the demands 
which followed the Revolution could have been at once con- 
verted into legislative measures, Spain might probably have 
been at the same time enriched and enlightened by a large ex- 
tension of intercourse with foreign countries. The genenl 
enthusiasm for religious liberty, though it is likely to be still 
less fruitful than the project of free-trade, is extremely instruc 
tive. It had been thought that the great body of the Spanish 
population, if not actively devout, was resolutely, though 
negatively, orthodox. The occasional imprisonment of a stray 
heretic for buying an English Bible excited far more attention 
at Exeter Hall, and even in the House of Commons, than in 
the Cortes, or in the municipal bodies. The sudden demand 
which is simultaneously preferred in all parts of the countrys 
founded exclusively on the knowledge that religious liberty is, 
of all things, most hateful to the Church. The expulsion of 
the Jesuits, and the suppression of the Society of St. Vincent 
of Paul, are additional symbols of reaction against Rome. 
Clerical supremacy would not be so deeply detested if it were 
not also an object of fear. The priests and the monks, while 
they bide their time for revenge, not unwillingly appeal 
the principles of liberty which are apparently violated in the 
prohibition of religious vows and in the seizure of monastic 
property. The Nuncio himself, imitating the conduct of the 
French clergy in 1848, has not hesitated to recognise the 
Provisional Government, and to express the good-will of the 
Pope to liberal and constitutional Spain. His courtesies 
not deceive the Government, but they deprive it of a pretext 
for breaking off relations with Rome. In civil or ecclesi 
affairs nothing is settled except the conviction that the late 
Government was intolerably bad. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION. 


Moc what the experts anticipated as the result of the 
inchoate contest between Sir Rounpett and Mr. 
Mowsray has come of it. Mr. Mowsray gets the seat—one of 
the most honourable seats in the House of Commons—and gels 
it, not without a struggle, but without the trouble of a fight. Sir 
Rounvett Patmer’s Committee, with that considerateness 
high feeling which belongs to such a body, have withdrawa 
their candidate. We do not always approve of this policy, * 
of the practice of settling an election by counting promises. 4 
was done once in the case of a Cambridge contest, when Mr. 
SELWYN got an unopposed return over Mr. BeresForD Hort, 
and the precedent has been applied to Oxford. 
practice has many objections; it makes no allowance for those 
timid and vacillating minds which dread a promise of sup- 
port, but which in the pinch of a struggle do not always - 
tate to act. And in this particular election we suspect 
Sir Patwer’s promises do not measure the stré is 
which he might have brought to the poll. But the thing 


done, and it is useless to canvass a policy which is irev 
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which has much, if not everything, to justify it. The 

js deplorable enough. The University has lost one 
gore chance of exercising a timely wisdom. Not for the 
frst time mediocrity is preferred to power; and the most 

-tnouished son of Oxford—loaded with University honours, 
rch in the highest attainments of the most intellectual pro- 
sion, respected by all men of all parties, a man of the most 
independent mind, remarkable for the sacrifices which he has 

y made, and still more for those which he is known to 
je ready and willing to make, to preserve that independence 
_has been forced to give way to a respectable gentleman whose 
oily known claim upon public confidence, apart from his per- 

character, which is blameless, consists in the solitary and 
simple fact that he is an obedient and silent follower of Mr. 
. Mr. Mowsray is the faint double of Mr. Garuorne 
Hany; and the difference, such as it is, is not in his favour, 
nor does it redound to the credit of the University that 
its representation does not improve. Mr. Harpy is credited 
with some independence and originality of mind; Mr. Mow- 
gar has done and said nothing to relieve himself from the 
ce of unreasoning servility to his political chief. He 
jsamere umbra. In other words, the representation of Oxford 
deteriorates. ‘To contrast Mr. Mownray with Sir Rozert 
Pest or Mr. GLapsTone would be needlessly rude ; but even 
Mr. Estcourt had a sort of Quarter Sessions reputation. Sir 
Rosert InGuis steadily, and with some dignity, represented 
great principles and something like a large cause. Sir WILLIAM 
HeaTHcoTE possessed personal merits and claims of a refined 
but very high order. Mr. Mowsray is Mr. Mowsray; to 
be what he is, is at once his glory, such as it is, and at 
the same time commits the University to all that follows from 
that fact. 

No doubt there is something to be said for the Oxford 
majority. In Mr. GLapsronr’s case the personal argument had 
been reiterated so often and so strenuously that at last it 
broke down. When Mr. Giapstone was rejected formally 
and deliberately on his merits, it was not likely that the argu- 
ment for trusting a very distinguished man apart from his 
mere party ties would ever again tell on an Oxford consti- 
tuncy. ‘That is to say, it was not likely that the country 
dergy would extend that unquestioning confidence to Sir 
RounpeLL Patmer which they had by a decisive majority 
refused to give to Mr. GLapstone, or that they would swallow 
more in the present case than in the former. So, from 
the first, the contest seemed to many old hands a hope- 
less one. Contest for contest, the recent struggle for Sir 
RounpeLL PaLmMeR was launched under worse chances than 
that between Mr. Grapstone and Mr. Harpy. The Giap- 
stoxe of that day—we say nothing of his present position— 
had done less to alarm the country clergy than Sir RounpELL 
Pater has done. We mean that, in the clerical mind, 
Mr. Guapstone was likely to have an advantage over Mr. 
Harpy which Sir Rounpett Patmer has not over Mr. 
Mowsray. But the University, under the circumstances of 
that day, chose Mr. GatHorne Harpy; and the circumstances 
ofthis day, especially in all that relates to the Irish Church, 

Sir RounpeLL Patmer even in a worse position than 
Mr. Guapstone held at the last contest. Although Sir 
RouNDELL Patmer did not vote with Mr. Giapsrong, he de- 
dlines to pledge himself against disestablishment—or, indeed, 
to pledge himself at all. What is peculiar to the present 
General Election is, that we are likely to have a Parliament 
of delegates. Candidates must pledge themselves. Both sides 
insist on their principles being strictly accepted and followed. 
The candidates who stand no chance on either side are the 
independent ones. What has happened to Sir RounpELL 
Pater is only, under a particular form, the objection which 
8 taken to Mr. Bouveriz, Mr. Rogsuck, or Mr. Horsman. 
This we take to be the mind of the Oxford Tories. They 
Wanted a representative to represent their views. The 
Tequisites in a representative are now distinct, hard and fast, 
lartow, stiff, and imperative. Mr. Mowsray answered those 
Tequisites, and so he becomes their member. ‘The Tories, 
according to their light, or twilight, are not altogether to be 
blamed, knowing their strength, for using it. 

And, on the other hand, it is said that there was in some, 

ough certainly not in all, sections of the Liberal party some 
slight—and, we venture to add, deplorable—apathy towards 

Contest, Sir RounpeLt Paxmer’s high-minded indepen- 
in the matter of the Irish Church did not suit certain 


Peculiar tastes. He was not liberal enough for the fanatics of 


What failed to win on Conservatives alienated 
advanced Liberals. ‘That Sir RouxpeLt Parmer was 
a blind and unreasoning disciple of Mr. Guapstone told as 

against him as it told, on the other side, that Mr. 


Mowsray always had accepted that humble and subservient 
réle which Sir Rounpett Pater was too high-spirited, too 
conscientious, too self-respectful, to accept. Now that it is 
too late, to the extreme men of both sides perhaps it will 
be reserved to learn wisdom when the time ir showing it 
practically has passed away. Shrewd, and perhaps cynical, 
folks for many years used to think, though they seldom said, 
that one reason for keeping Mr. Giapstone at Oxford might 
be urged in the possibility that that particular seat would 
operate as a check upon his advancing tendencies. There 
were some, and those not the least thoughtful of Conserva- 
tives, who voted for Mr. Guapstone for Oxford in the hope 
of keeping a drag on his rolling car; and their astuteness 
has been so far justified by facts that, since Mr. GLapsTone 
has escaped from Oxford associations, he has also broken 
away from the very last of his old views. We do not say 
that, consciously, either Mr. Giapstone or Sir RounpeLy 
PaLMEr would have modified their deliberate convictions only 
because they represented Oxford. But the possession and 
honour of a University seat does undoubtedly exercise much 
unconscious influence on its holder. It ought todo so. The 
very first of statesmen is perhaps bound to attribute more 
weight to what he knows to be the general opinion of such a 
constituency as Oxford, than if he represented Marlborough or 
Greenwich. When Oxford rejected Mr. GLapsTone he was 
flung into the arms cf Mr. Bricut. 


Neither were the ecclesiastical conditions of the contest 
more promising for Sir RounpeLt Pater than the political. 
Neutrality, or the middle course, alienated partisans on either 
side. ‘Those fanatics—for such we must deem them—of the 
High Church party who dream of a Free Church in a Free 
State, and what certainly would be a petite Eglise, and are as 
thoroughly anxious for the disestablishment of the English 
Church as the Liberation Society itself, and, a good deal on the 
same grounds, were anything but hearty on Sir RounpDELL 
Patmer’s behalf. We fancy that some of the leading men on 
this side who backed Mr. Guapstone scarcely cared to send 
in their adherence to Sir Rounpett Parmer. At any rate 
their names are not to be found on his Committee. And at 
the last moment the Puritan party declared themselves. Per- 
haps, as at Bosworth, there wasa prudent hesitation in bringing 
the cause of Gop into the field till it was certain on which 
side the carnal strength of men and arms was. But at last the 
Record made up what it would perhaps call its mind. At first 
our contemporary seems to have felt, though the Record might 
often have experienced the feeling, that it was very much like 
an ass—that is to say, like theass of the preverb between two 
bundles of hay. Its reasoning, and its leanings either way, 
did not do much to detract from the asinine position. Sir 
had married the Bishop of Car.isLe’s sister. 
That was a great thing in Sir Rounpett Patwer’s favour. 
But then Mr. Mowbray was by marriage connected somehow 
with that hateful Bishop of Carpetowy, and moreover he 
had something to do with the Propagation of the Gospel 
Society, and in his official capacity was vehemently sus- 
pected of having once discussed the Creation with Bishop 
CoLenso at 79 Pall Mall. This was a terrible thing against 
Mr. Mowsray. Further than this into the millstone the 
Record could not see, and it was fairly puzzled by the marriage 
ties of the two candidates which were in either case so pro 
and con for the wrong man, until it was pretty well known that 
Mr. Mowsray would get in. ‘Then, but not till then, the 
veracious consideration that Sir RounDELL PALMer’s supporters 
comprised, “as one man, those who are engaged in educating 
“ the youth of the University in unbelief, if not in Atheism,” 
was “made plain,” and during the present week the Record has 
tardily declared itself for Mr. Mowsray. We hardly think 
that the yell of “ Atheistic” supporters against the compiler 
of the Book of Praise would tell on the lowest clerical intel- 
lect, but that the how] has been raised is melancholy and insig- 
nificant. On the whole, we cannot but say that the issue of 
the Oxford contest is more a matter of regret than surprise. 


APPEARANCES. 


bhp question of appearances was never a more practical one 
than it is now, when one and the same class includes the 
extremes of wealth and narrow fortune in greater number than 
ever, all trained in the same ideas and inheriting the same tastes. 
Yet the plea of doing this or that for the sake of appearances is 
seldom used, by persons who pretend to liberal ideas, without a 
sneaking sense of shame. We never feel less dignified than when 
proflering it either as a motive influential with ourselves or as a 
dissuasive against our friend’s course of action. We have recourse 
to it in deference, as we suppose, to the exigencies of our weaker 
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nature, but not without a consciousness of some lack of self- 
respect in this anxiety to regulate our conduct by its outward 
seeming. Yet it may be doubted whether this is a natural shame, 
or one that would obtrude itself unprompted on most minds. 
Philosophers and satirists have put it into our heads; powers 
before which nature and mother-wit so often cower abashed. It 
is a question that regards the susceptible and feminine side of our 
humanity, which is provided with fewest cut-and-dried arguments 
wherewith to answer cavillers, Open, therefore, and in a manner 
defenceless to the aggressions and plausible refutations of what 
sets itself up for reason, the poor stickler for externals sees all 
go against him so long as words fight the battle, though probably 
in no case whatever does either philosopher or satirist so little 
hold by his own rule, or so seldom submit to his own dictation, as 
in this one of the vanity of appearances, the baseness of shams, 
and contempt for Mrs. Grundy. In fact, our happiness is in- 
separable from appearances. To live without nent to the im- 
pression we make upon others and its reflex upon ourselves, or 
without continual sacrifices to this consideration, were to live the 
life of animals, not of men; but it is much easier to contemn a 
stringent regard to externals as a bondage unworthy of a rational 
being than to prove to a captious understanding the prevailing 
moral influence which they exercise for good. So pe so, that 
all people are amused, and in a way convinced, by pictures repre- 
senting the folly of regarding appearances, though A army whether 
author or reader, ever dreams of regulating his own conduct by 
the lessons which he enforces or subscribes to. What truth, what 
practical philosophy, people thought they saw in Franklin’s prac- 
tical arguments against a sacrifice to appearances! “ Almost all 
| of our bodies require,” he grants, “some expense; the feet 
emand shoes, the legs stockings, the rest of the body clothing, 
and the belly oF ape deal of victuals. Our eyes, though ex- 
ceeding useful, ask, when reasonable, only the cheap assistance of 
spectacles, which could not much impair our finances. But the 
eyes of other people are the eyes that ruin us. If all but myself 
were blind, I should want neither fine clothes, fine houses, nor fine 
furniture.” But who ever thought of rigidly ordering his expenses 
by this rule? Something always interposes itself between social 
beings and the possibility of acting after this plan of living with 
a view to merely personal requirements. Can even the much- 
talked-of young couple starting on a scanty income arrange their 
expenses on the supposition of a blind world? and is there practical 
wisdom, whatever it may look in mere pt in ignoring the ob- 
servations and expectations of the people among whom they live? 
True, it is the duty to class, the sense of citizenship, which consti- 
tutes the difficulty of their position, and establishes the continual 
conflict between the public and — claims on each sixpence ; 
but to hold out is better, morally as well as in mere feeling, 
than to give up the battle, and spend the poor sum total on shoes 
and stockings, beef and potatoes. In fact, no two persons can 
together to give up appearances. The only people to do so 
cheerfully, are the men of one idea or one pursuit—the miser, 
the man eaten up with self-conceit, and also the victims to some 
forms of enthusiasm. These let go the sense of universal kinship, 
and with it that balance of the mental powers which constitutes 
perfect sanity. 

The revolutionary philosophers of the last century wrote in a 
spirit of reaction, following an age which obeyed the instinct for 
appearance with few doubts or scruples, and with an easier part 
to play than harasses our day; an age in which people consulted 
their neighbour’s taste rather than their own ideas of order and 
consistency. The fine lady who 

Managed her estate with care, 
Yet liked three footmen to her chair, 


had no doubt to overlook some anomalies in her private surround- 
ings. We have personal requirements nowadays that would not 
embarrass the young fellow who is counselled in the Spectator to 
keep up a gay outside, though at some risk. He might, to be 
sure, by management save ten pounds in his dress; instead of 
wearing fine holland, he might mourn in sackcloth, and in other 
particulars be proportionally shabby ; but of what service would 
that sum be to avert any misfortune, whilst it would leave him 
deserted by the little good acquaintance he has, and prevent his 
gaining any others? This is precisely the line, both of the indi- 
vidual and of society towards him, which modern satirists shake 
their heads over and call hard names. Addison takes the fact, 
and acquiesces in it, as a trait of our common nature needing no 
apology. In fact, we all agree with him, whatever consent we 
may affect to give to the denunciations against snobs, shams, and 
flunkeyism. We none of us like to recogi « a shabby acquaint- 
ance in the street, because to the imagination it compromises our 
own standing in some shadowy degree. No doubt, if all the by- 
standers were blind, the figure one’s friends make would give us 
little concern ; but so long as people do see, and make observations, 
the members of a community cannot be independent of their ver- 
dict. We shall never overcome this feeling by being ashamed of 
it. If we could overcome it, our manner might be the worse by 
acquiring a sort of browbeating self-assertion; while by recog- 
nising it as natural in no evil sense, we may learn to keep it in 
due subjection to higher considerations. 
The quarrel that modern ideas have with appearances goes 
deeper still. It is grounded on their being held synonymous with 
ctability in the popular estimate; and respectability may be 
understood to be in our day on its trial, in a very particular sense. 
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f ideas and progress; both alike are the morality of Philisia. 
of ideas ss; both alike are the morality of Phitic# 
both poten the force of Heine’s i 
England, because he would see Englishmen there—that wa 
conventionally respectable man who cares for appearances: beth 
are repugnant to our more advanced spirits as embodying betwea 
them gross prejudice, low morality, and mean subservience: 

it must be owned that not only are they apt, when forced ; 
distinct language, to express themselves in a grotesque formula, 
but also to betray a leaning to these tendencies. It requj 
exercise of reason and judgment, to which all men are not al, 
to fix on the right appearances to keep up, and on the Persons 
and classes whose respect it is worth while to aim at. A 
circle is apt to establish very eccentric tests. The point is oy 
at which we easily slip into prejudice and judge by an arbj 
standard. Something there often is in an argument more thy 
the ear catches in the first hearing; but when Mrs, 
objects to her sister’s curing all her ailments by chewing T 
rhubarb, on the ground that it was not ectable for a 
to-do person not to send for a doctor, onl therefore she wa 
ashamed of people’s knowing it, we feel that, if the reasoning ig 
sound at bottom, a link is wanting in the chain. Appearances may 
soon become a tyranny. Still, in that wonderful picture of fai 
subservience to what other folks will think which the Mill om 
Floss presents, we see, because it is drawn by a master-hand, thi 
even this slavery does induce some virtues, and strength 
through self-restraint, conformity of the will to a social bong 
The only regard for appearances that is utterly worthless anj 
degrading is that which involves no sacrifice—where appearances 
are carefully observed, while still 

Virtue she found too painful an endeavour, 

Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 


There are people who imagine that appearances actually are the 
things which they represent. The crape ¢s grief, respect, affection, 
and sense of irretrievable.loss. Under which assumption they can 
complacently, and without any sense of shame or incongruity, form 
new ties, provide fresh bridal garments, and think as they please, 
A machinery is set in motion which acts the part of the prayi 
mill, “Cypress” and black borders shed the widow’s tears, 
the broader the border the more continuous and abundant the 
torrent; the milliner and stationer manage it all. But gross forms 
of illusion or hypocrisy, or both in one, are scarcely part of ou 
present subject. 

Admitting the morality as well as expediency of a regard to 
appearances, the great thing is to have an equable regard to them; 
not that fitful homage which makes a man a slave at one time ot 
upon one subject, and indifferent at another—which is the failing, 
as we believe, of the majority. The people before whom itis wie 
to preserve appearances with the most jealous care are often 
allowed to see the unguarded side. Ambition and pretence con- 
stantly err in this way, bestowing all their efforts where they are 
ineffectual. The confusion, so easily slipped into, between keep- 
ing up appearances and making an appearance is often the cause 
of this, and yet the last makes the first impossible. All display 
is an enemy to the vigilance which the true observer of appearances 
must practise, 

Some people are selfish in this matter of ng eo ; they won't 
do things themselves or be seen doing them, but they will not care 
whom their scruples compromise. Many families have their drudge, 
to whom is deputed all the business distasteful or held infra di. 
by the rest. Like the proud sisters in the fairy tale, they have 
their Cinderella in the kitchen; which is a very shortsighted 
shirk and an ostrich-like policy, as society is more likely to judges 
whole family by its lowest representative than to ignore him alto- 
gether, and take the others at their own estimate. Appearances 
as such incline, of course, to making the best of things, “pur 
ting the best leg foremost.” But it is needful, beyond all things, 
not to go for too much. In the case of young people of limited 
income, the ill-portioned scions of a luxurious society, theit 
utmost aim should be to seem easy, not rich. They are wise 10 
keep struggles and expedients as much as possible out of sight. 
Appearances with many must indeed be negative, and must 
contined to the creditable desire not to appear poor, and therefore 
objects of an inquisitive or supercilious compassion. And we 
would use the word struggle advisedly, for courage and hope and 
the chance of better times all hang on keeping up appearances, 
and all flag on the disregard of them. 

It may be noted that persons are often jealous of appearances 
in proportion as their mode of life is dictated to them. The sons 
and daughters of a home are suspicious of failures in their elders, 
and watchful to keep them up toe the mark. When they grow ak 
and have things in their own power, ~~ relax, and will perpetrate 
little solecisms with a smile at their old punctilio; without al 
flecting that they may be inflicting the wound they once recel¥ 
and outraging feelings in their turn which they now disteg 
because the world and its ways stand but in a slippery “ 
receding relation to themselves, and can do nothing ot 
them. But even before we are old in this sense, thevfact of b “| 
our own masters is very apt to make us defiant of the conventio! 
restraints which we think wholesome for other people. 
ersons, however, are so loose of ties and obligations as ©, 
justified in this indulgence. A man who persists in disreg 
appearances is a nuisance to all his belongings. 
malignity, or at the best a conceited notion of = al 
finery and prejudice, in the essive line which is taken to 
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Both appearances and respectability are considered to be enemies 


appearances, A wise man will respect them, even where he 
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ge the sense of them, because they represent realities to some 
# pecause by contempt he is not only indulging his own 
ar at the expense of other people’s feelings, but usually is 
anding some principle of morality or order inextricably asso- 
jaded with them. Even when an extreme leaning to externals 
gs we all know it can, some character with otherwise 
ait t points, a rude assault on self-love is the most hopeless 
of cure; it very naturally confirms the habitual identifica- 
jm of pleasant appearances and graceful externals with the 
dings they personate, and so clenches a faith in their paramount 


THE BORES OF THE PLATFORM. 


js an ill wind that blows nobody any good, and amid the 
[; se and fury and extravagance of a general election it 
my be a comfort to think that the multitudinous and hard- 
nuking class of bores, at all events, have found a thousand oppor- 
ities which inauspicious gods and the discretion of men usually 
jay to them. Toa kindly man of catholic sympathies, anxious 
jytererybody should have his fair chance of enjoying himself 
ier his manner, this must be a — reflection. For nobody 
gerer 80 sure of hitting the kind of joy which is dearest to him 
the bore is when he is once on his legs before a public meeting. 
lpm ordinary way he can only fetch down a single victim, or at 
gut the eight or nine whom the accurst spite of fortune shall have 
imught to the same dinner-table with him. To take one man by 
ye button-hole, and keep him by the half-hour and hour listening 
nothing and all things, is better than to be deprived of one’s 
it altogether. But this is a light and trifling joy com- 
with the nobler opportunity which the public platform 
othe of counting victims and listeners by the thousand. 
itis trae that, while you speak, the audience grows smaller 
iy degrees and beautifully less; yet the loss is merely partial. 
The happy mortals who stand on the margin of the meeting, 
mi are near the doors, may escape from the voice of the tor- 
wetor, and quietly and gradually slip away. But the thin- 
ting of the fringe does not sensibly diminish the inner bulk. 
If the room be decently filled, there are sure to be large 
mmbers of people so close-packed that escape is hope- 
les, It is not easy to make a way out from the middle of a 
fill meeting. So that the bore is really master of the situa- 
tim, and it is a proud moment for him when he rises in the 
cusciousness that he to whom the unintelligence of acquaint- 
ames systematically refuses a hearing has at length an 
sudience of many hundreds of souls who cannot by any chance 
aatch the button from his inexorable grasp. There must be a 
wid and fearful joy in the bosom of the man whose talk all 
friends avoid as a dull pestilence, when he feels that he can go on 
tulking, for more than an hour if he likes, without fear of being 
cat short. One may sometimes notice in the manner and mien of 
the bore on such occasions something which looks almost like 
vindictiveness, as if the poor man felt that now at any rate the 
blessed moment of revenge had come to him. There is something 
of calm bitterness in the complacency with which he rises, as of 
one whose innocence has long been wronged, but to whom at 
length the heavens have meted out a fragment of the justice to 
which he is entitled. It is possible that this may be a mere 
fincy, a transference of one’s own inner idea to the outer object, 
tm imputation of our own feeling to the design of the man who 
isacting upon us. We feel that we have been delivered into the 
hand of our adversary, we suffer grievous things from him, and 
itis only, therefore, in accordance with a well-known infirmity of 
the mind that we attribute to him the malevolent sentiment from 
Which our pains might have flowed, and which would be the most 
ample and ordinary way of explaining them. It is perhaps 
iting the bore with a warmth of feeling that does not belong 
to him to think him capable of anything so coloured with human 
emotion and interest as the desire for retaliation. However that 
may be, the same end is gained, and the neglect with which he is 
wually treated is amply avenged. 
The present election has been more than fairly kind to the bore, 
besides giving him time and occasion, it has also given him a 
subject which probably has never been surpassed, if it has ever 
equalled, in the opening which it — for a display of 
bore’s peculiar gifts. The question of the Irish Church has 
every quality about it which makes it all that the bore could 
sre, oreven more. In the first place, it has no profound or 
int interest for the public. Those who want the Church 
disestablished are not moved to enthusiasm by what co 
upon as not only obviously just, but as already done. Wit 
* majority of a hundred in front of them, they are under no 
ure to be enthusiastic and excited and violently interested. 
ose, On the other hand, who want to keep the Irish Es- 
tablishment have had their enthusiasm sapped and chilled by 
stk of confidence in the champion, and by a suspicion that he 
48 likely as not to throw their palladium of liberty and bul- 
Watk of Protestantism overboard. This isa great thing for the 
t—to have a subject out of which not even a fine writer could 
anything very stirring or impressive. In the second place, 
the ~ eer on both sides have been stated and recapitulated 
em anced not once, but ten thousand times, since last spring. 
seneral considerations and the particular considerations, the 
num of pounds paid to the rector and the number of souls in 
rd wer the Pope and the Penal Laws, and Henry VIII. and 
Act of Union, rave all droned dolefully in our ears these many 


months past. Everybody knows all the arguments on his own 

side by heart, and to those on the other side the average elector 

has far too manly a spirit to give any ear. So that abso- 

lutely for many weeks there has been nothing to say which 

everybody had not heard before, or which anybody could get any 

ont by hearing again and again, at all events not after the 

thousandth time of hearing or reading. What could be more 

delightful for the bore? If the benign heavens had conspired to 

contrive a situation for his express benefit, nothing could have 

been invented more apt and favourable for him. The circum- 

stances are precisely those which he relishes most keenly. Even 

at this eleventh hour, a day or two before the election, there are 

bores of such consummate power in their own line as to be willing 

to get up and harangue, for a good hour by the clock, on the Irish 

Church, for it or against it, just as if the controversy had only 

been opened last week, and just as if 7 likely to go to 

public meetings would have his opinion decided by the thousand- 

and-first repetition of arguments which he had heard one thousand 

times to no purpose. We can fancy the friendship of a lifetime 
being broken Saker two men, one of whom has been compelled, _ 
after sitting on a platform for two or three hours, to hear the 
other fill a fourth hour with the deadly platitudes and murderous 
figures by which life has been rendered a burden to us for nine 
months or more. One does not soon forgive the orator who 
inflicts this kind of burden — us. Public meetings engender 
irritability in sensible men. ‘The heat for one thing, the noise for 
another, the halting argument, limp invective, flaccid statistics, 
clumsy gesture, and weedy style of most of the oratory, all 
combine to string the nerves up to the most dreadful pitch, and 
make men ready to curse the day on which they were born. 
Fatigue under violent and prolonged attacks of bad oratory is 
perhsps, after neuralgia, the most painful of the physical ills to 
which people are ever subjected in an ordinary way. 

The student of human nature may perhaps be to a certain extent 
rewarded by the opportunity which the platform affords of 
examining vanity in some of its most striking and extraordinary 
forms. Of the thousand masks which this strangest yet com- 
monest of weaknesses assumes, none is more profoundly amazing 
than the vanity of the bore who insists on being an orator. For, 
in oratory, the effect of what a man is saying is visible then 
and there. If a bad painter thinks himself a good one, he 
may ascribe his want of popularity to defective oh taste, ill- 
humoured critics, or a hundred other things, and may look forward 
to a posterity which may do him more justice. And in the same way 
a stupid and ineffective writer may persuade himself that people 
like his books, because he has no means of knowing for certain 
that all the world falls asleep over them. But with the stupid 
and ineffective speaker this is not at all the case. However we 
may define the ends of the oratorical art, at any rate the first con- 
dition of reaching those ends is that the orator shall interest his 
hearers. And it cannot be difficult for anybody with a pair of 
eyes in his head to see whether his audience is listening to him 
or not. Some signs are unmistakeable; if a speaker has got the 
ear of the crowd effectively, he will not see the margin of it ina 
constant state of flux from the unkind departures of men whose 
capacity for suffering boredom is limited. He will not hear chat- 
tering behind him on the platform, nor see heavy yawning in the 
meeting in front of him. These and a score of other symptoms 
that you cannot misunderstand are always available, yet the vanity 


them. The dissolution of the fringe, the yawning, the chattering, 
he explains to himself as the mere disfavour of those frivolous 
souls whom sound and original argument does not reach or im- 
press. He enjoys the serene and immovable conviction that all 
the heads to whom it is worth while to appeal are eagerly 
receiving the fine seed of knowledge and inference at his hands. 
Even at the worst, if disturbance and noise and shuffling of the 
feet of the long-suffering multitude bear it in upon the bore’s mind 
beyond mistake that he is wearying his listeners past mortal 
endurance, even then he lays the flattering unction to his soul 
that though they don’t take what he is saying quite as attentivel 

as he might wish, yet by and by it will germinate and fructify 
in their minds. The only drawback to this consolatory notion is 
that people cannot very well allow that to germinate and fructif 

in their minds which they never took the trouble to admit to their 
ears. For does not the bore perceive that they are not even 
listening ? 

A distinction ought to be drawn between the wretched orator 
who is so unlucky as to be a candidate, and the orator who 
volunteers speeches. The candidate cannot help himself. He 
would far rather get into Parliament, if it were only possible, 
without speeches, views, opinions, pledges or anything else, 
and he feels it hard that admission to the House of Commons 
should be fettered with conditions which do not attend admission 
to Brooks’s or the Travellers’. Still he does not pretend to 
be an orator. He is a bore against his will, and only because 
electors will not vote for a man who has not inflicted a certain 
number of speeches upon them. Besides, people are less wearied 
by him because they know he is paying pretty dearly for his 
whistle. The giver of beer, sovereigns, and other good gifts must be 
something truly appalling in his speaking if he cannot win hearty 
cheers and fervent sympathy from an audience that cares for beer 
and sovereigns far more than for fine tropes, splendid elocution, and 
good logic. Most electors prefer a pot of ale to an epigram, and 
from certain points of view they are blameless. But what has 


the volunteer hore done for them that they should endure him ? 


of the oratorical bore is such that he is blind to all or any of 
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However, it is nearly all over by this time ; the nuisance will soon 
be abated. Another week, and the plague of oratory will be 
stayed over the land. At least it will be stayed until the 
assembling of Parliament, when it will break forth again, but in so 
modified a form as to be comparatively harmless, The House of 
Commons has effective ways of protecting itself against the re- 
morseless beings who tyrannize on public platforms at election 
times. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH CITIES, 


WE. know not how far any one’s national vanity is at all 

troubled by the thought, which must present itself to any 
one who goes through any considerable part of England and 
France with his eyes open, that there is hardly any city in Eng- 
land which can trace the same unbroken historical existence which 
can be traced by nearly every French town that can boast of 
enough of early importance to have been the seat of an ancient 
Bishopric. The a of a great number of French towns 
follows a single type. The site has been a place of human habita- 
tion, and the centre of a more or less organized society, as far 
back as history or trustworthy tradition can take us. It was a 
post, most usually a fortress overlooking a river, which formed 
the stronghold, the capital, if we may so call it, of a Gaulish 
tribe. From those times till now it has never ceased to be, in 
one form or another, a seat of habitation and of dominion. The 
Gaulish hill-fort became the Roman town. It was fenced about 
with Roman walls, and it received a Roman municipal constitution. 
In the South it retained, and still retains, its original ante-Roman 
name. Burdigala and Tolosa keep to this day, with but slight 
changes, the names which they have borne from the beginning of 
things. In the North the name of the town was most com- 
nn forgotten ; it was supplanted by the name of the tribe. 
Lutetia Parisiorum, the town of the tribe of the Parisii, retains, 
as Paris, not its own name but that of its inhabitants. In 
either case the continuous existence of the town was not inter- 
tupted, and in either case an ancient Gaulish name, either of the 
town itself or of the tribe, remains to this day. Next, under the 
Roman domination a new element comes in, destined to be as 
lasting as the other. ee is preached at an early time, 
converts are found, persecution follows, some saintly and martyred 
Bishop connects his name for ever with the city. As Christianit 
becomes the recognised faith of the Empire, the local Chure 
emerges from its obscurity and obtains a position which it was 
never destined to lose. Except when it has been tampered with by 
recent changes, the episcopal succession in a French city has gone 
on uninterruptedly since the third or fourth century; the present 
cathedral stands on the site of a church of those primitive times ; 
the extent of the diocese marks the extent of the Roman civil 
division of which the city was the head. Then came the Teutonic 
inroads, those of the Franks in the north, those of the Goths and 
Burgundians in the south. The connexion with the seat of Em- 
pire, with Rome Old or New, first became nominal and then was 
wiped out altogetber, till the day when the Roman diadem was 
set on the brow of a Frankish King. But the Gaulish hill-fortress, 
the Roman city, lived through the storm. It remained a seat of 
habitation and of dominion; it retained its name, its position as 
the head of a district, in the south it even retained large traces 
of its Roman municipal organization. Above all, it retained 
its character as a seat of spiritual rule, the seat of a chief 
church and its chief pastor. The cities of Gaul have lived on 
uninterruptedly from the days of Sextius and Cesar till now. 
The episcopal churches of Gaul lived on uninterruptedly from the 
days of primitive Christendom to the great Revolution. And with 
most of them the great Revolution itself was only a passing 
eclipse. ‘The chief towns of France, in short, ave places which have 
been abodes of man, seats of man’s industry and government, such 
as industry and government have been at various times, for eighteen 
hundred or two thousand years, and for as many more prehistoric 
centuries as any one chooses to add. , Dynasties, governments, 
nations, languages, all have changed; but to this day the chief 
fort of each tribe overrun by Caesar commonly remains the cathe- 
dral city of a diocese, and is often also the capital of an ancient 
province or a modern department. 

Now this is the history, not of one or two cities only but of a 
whole class. When any _— of any importance deviates from the 
type, it is at once noticed as an excepticn. It is in no way inter- 
fered with by the fact that many French Bishoprics have been 
divided, and some in modern times united. The process which 
is really destructive of continuity, that of translation from one 
seat to another, is exceedingly rare. And we may add that 
in France it is the old cities, the immemorial ecclesiastical and 
civil capitals, which are, to a very great extent, the seats of 
modern commerce and manufacture. We need not speak of the 
age of Massalia, the Hellenic commonwealth which braved the 
might of Cesar, the Free City of the Empire which braved the 
might of Charles of Anjou. But Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, 
Amiens, Nantes, are all examples of modern industry and com- 
merce finding their homes in the abodes of ancient Counts and 
Bishops. Cherbourg, Brest, Toulon, though not equalling the 
associations of the others, are all ancient and historic towns. 
Havre alone is modera, but it has lived three centuries, and three 
centuries, in the eyes of many people, is a very respectable 
antiquity. 

_ Tum to our own country, and, insiead of a whole class of 
immemorial Gaulish cities, we shall tind at most two or three 


which make a distant and doubtful approach to an anal 
racter. Many English towns stand = the site of Reet 
but very few, if any, English towns can trace the same 
interrupted connexion with primitive times which is stil phigh 
written on the ancient cities of France. It is by no means clear thy: 
the Roman towns in Britain so generally occupied Celtic sita, 
they did in Gaul; it is quite certain that few or no English Peg 
can show the same continuous existence from Roman times whig, 
so many French towns can. A great gulf, an interval y 
historic darkness, a period given up to the conjectures and jp. 
ferences of ingenious men, Fivides their latest recorded 
existence from their earliest recorded English existence, No . 
isting English, or even Welsh, Bishopric pretends to trace 
uninterrupted episcopal succession further back than the six, 
century. That any English town retains a traditional, or oy 
an imitative, Roman constitution, is a mere dream Without , 
shadow of proof. Nay, it is not even certain that the sites ¢ 
the ancient Roman towns were continuously inhabited. Many ¢ 
them are utterly forsaken, others have changed their names, ¢ 
those which have kept their names several are suspected to hay: 
changed their sites. London retains its name, but very lene 
antiquaries doubt whether the oldest English London oceuyiej 
the site of Roman London, But, after all, the Bishopric is genemly 
the best means of comparison. Of course we set aside the ges 
founded in England by Henry the Eighth and in our own dy 
just as we set aside the more recent Bishoprics of France, Vi: 

ave no concern with the see of Manchester or with the see ¢ 
Versailles. We have no concern even with the see of Gloucester 
or the see of Montauban. Our ancient English dioceses, like 
those of France, represent the civil divisions which existed at the 
time of their foundation; but then in England those civil divisiou 
were not the districts of Roman cities, but were ancient English 
—— The sees were by no means necessarily placed in 

oman cities. When they were, they can trace no unbroken 
succession from the Bishops of Roman times. London and Yok 
had doubtless been episcopal seats in earlier times, but the English 
Bishops of those cities were in no sense successors of the Roma 
or British Bishops. A wide gap, the introduction of another 
people and another language, the introduction and the overthrow 
of another religion, cut off the two series from one another. But 
in truth an English Bishopric had no such necessary connexio 
with a city as a continental Bishopric had. The head churd, 
served by the Bishop’s monks or clerks, was placed somewhere, 
but it was by no means necessarily placed in the greatest or mot 
ancient town in the diocese. Selsey, Ramsbury, Sherbome, 
Wells, Lichtield, Elmham, Dunwich, were episcopal sees and 
little else, and all of them have, either for a time or for ever, hal 
their episcopal rank taken from them. _Dorchester—the Oxforl- 
shire Dorchester—was a Roman site, but it had no continuow 
civic existence like Chartres or Angers. None of these cities 
have anything like the history, none of them have anything 
like the outward appearance, of those cities in France where the 
Gaulish hill-fort has gradually grown into the modern city. At 
Exeter and Lincoln we do see an outward appearance which may 
be fairly likened to that of the French 7 < city ; but the 
historical analogy fails us. Lincoln and Exeter were Rowm 
cities, but they did not become English Bishoprics till the 
eleventh century, when their episcopal chairs were removed t0 
there from Dorchester and Crediton. Colchester, which, of al 
the towns in England, has the best claim to assert a continuous 
—— since Roman times, has never become a Dishop’s # 
at all. 

Again, London stands in England absolutely by itself in the 
retention of anything like that continuous importance w 
shares with many other French cities. Our greatest towns are, & 
a rule, neither the seats of Roman dominion nor yet the seats 
Old-English Bishoprics. Manchester and Leeds bear name 
which connect them with very early history, but they have 
continuous greatness. Our old ports have mostly sunk into insi- 
nificance; some of them have ceased to exist. Southampton and 
Dover alone can pretend to any continuous life. Of our cues 
famous in the middle ages, Bristol and Norwich almost slow 
have kept up any unbroken importance, and of Bristol and Norwich, 
as the modern importance is quite secondary, the antiquity is quit 
secondary also, ‘Ihroughout England our connexion with early 
times is far more strongly shown in institutions than in sites 
buildings. In France it is the reverse. : 

The contrast then is striking in every way. A French city, the 
seat of a Bishopric, the capital of an ancient province, a 
commonly show an uninterrupted existence, an uninterrup' 
importance, from the very beginning of civil and ecclesias 
history. The origin of the town is lost in the maze of pi 
historic times, the origin of the church is lost among the ety 
legends of saints and martyrs. The city retains either its one 
Celtic name, or the name of the Celtic tribe of which it was 
head. In England, on the other hand, cities aud churches are 
of comparatively recent date. Not more than two or ms 
even pretend to a continuous existence from British or Ro 
times. Names have changed, the seats of dominion have sh oa 
the seats of ecclesiastical and of civil rule do not coincide, they ts 
have never coincided. The continuous local history of out wd 
begins, as a rule, with the seventh century or later. The 
corded continuous local history of a French city goes pion 
Cesar or Sextius, and the days of Caesar or Sextlus 
not its beginning. Everything in England points to a 


thoro' 
uprooting of old institutions, the formation of old sites ° 
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ete destruction in short of all organization and — 
which left a new nation to make a new start. hat is 
tp say, the English Conquest of Britain was something wholly 
‘ent from the Frankish, Burgundian, Gothic Conquests of 
Without making this comparison, and without carrying it 
into minute details, no one can understand the phenomena of 
wreatly history. Now this is just what our ingenious theorists, 
ur genealogists who trace our pedigree up to our British ances- 
our clever men who stand up for the Roman origin of English 
nusicipalities, never take the trouble todo. History, like philo- 
phy, to be really philosophical, must not be conjectural, but 
qmparative. A comparison of Britain with Gaul or Spain will 
lone than ten thousand ingenious guesses. It is written 
on the face of the two countries that the English Conquest of 
Britain places a complete break, what we believe philosophers 
all a “solution of continuity,” between the days before and the 
after it. The Frankish conquest of Gaul, with all the im- 
t changes which it brought about, made no such complete 
In a word, Englishmen are Englishmen, with a certain 
Celtic infusion. Frenchmen, notwithstanding a certain Teutonic 
infusion, are Celts to this day. 


NEW YORK. 

Lien great cities of the world may be considered from various 
points of view. We may collect dreary piles of statistics 
ssto their population, taxation, house-rent, rate of growth, number 
of schools, and proportion of people who can read and write; or, 
instead of being statistical, we may be historical, or philosophical, 
or poetical, or philanthropical, or political, or what not. In talking 
about American cities we generally indulge in a Macaulayan 
formula which is being worked to death almost as fast as the New 
Zealander of intolerable notoriety, by calculating the number of 
since the Indian hunted the buffalo where now stands the 
nilway “depot.” Lord Macaulay tells us at how short a distance 
of time some gentleman of presumable sanity went out to shoot 
woodcocks in Regent Street; and we might of course produce 
far more startling assertions about New York. But there is some- 
thing which to the ordinary traveller is of greater interest than 
arithmetical facts. There is no particular reason, when one comes 
to think of it, why a town of 200,000 or 300,000 inhabitants 
should not grow up in a generation in a fertile country which 
attracts half the overflowings of European population; and when 
we have heard the figures for the hundredth time, we refuse to 
full down on our knees and worship ; yet we certainly feel some 
cariosity as to the peculiar physiognomy of these rapid growths. 
To put into words the precise characteristics which impress a 
newly-arrived traveller is of course impossible. No novelist 
ever yet succeeded in describing for us even the shape of his 
heroine's nose. Even if the whole of the customary three 
volumes were devoted to the subject, we should probably be 
unable to recognise the precise shape intended, considering how 
delicate are the differences by which noses are discriminated 
from each other; and in the same way we learn something 
from a glance at a foreign town for which no traveller's elo- 
_ can possibly prepare us. ‘The cockney who has been 
ten minutes at Boulogne has learnt more about French 
costume, about French architecture, and about that indefinable 
_ which at once marks the French origin of men and things, 
he has derived in his whole previous life from any studied 
combination of words. We should, therefore, think it as hopeless 
to analyse the causes of the distinctive impression made by New 
York upon a traveller as to give in a short article the whole mass 
of religious, political, and other statistics which concern its popu- 
lation, Yet something may be said as to the state of mind to which 
the English traveller is apt to be reduced by an external view of 

the greatest American city. 
The impression ef which it is easiest to give account is a very 
simple one, The really magnificent approach to the city predisposes 
one to expect something startling. No site in the world shows 
more unmistakeable signs of a great commercial destiny. It is 
one of the few points which might be picked out upon a map asa 
centre to which important natural highways converge, and whose 
aspect is at the same time worthy of its position. ‘The noble bay, 
Tecelving the abundant waters of the Hudson and bounded by the 
Picturesque slopes of Staten Island, seems to call for navies to fill 
it, The tongue upon which the city is built might invite archi- 
to crown it with far-seen spires, to surround it with docks, 
and to lay out lofty terraces and rows of marble palaces to rival 
ose of Genoa, ‘The huge ferry-boats and river-steamers which 
crowd the waters with forms strange to European eyes raise 
a2 expectation of something entirely novel and characteristic. 
@ tries to evolve mentally some style of city architecture 
strange enough to suit the traditional Yankee—an animal com- 
Pounded, it may be remarked, from many strange and not very 
Consistent traditions. The sallow-faced, lantern-jawed, tobacco- 
wing variety of human being, full of quaint sayings and 
ty blasphemous humour, with heels habitually raised above 
head, and a bowie-knife and revolver concealed some- 
Where about his person, has become a rarity, if indeed he 
ever existed in full force outside caricatures and books of pro- 
Yet the national type is sufficiently 


facetiousness. 
marked 


to justify the hope that a race of such undeniable 
netness may have provided for itself an equally characteristic 


general tend to undeceive the traveller. It requires considerable 
moral courage to describe anything American without introducing 
some very marked extravagance. Accounts of New York by the 
“ word-painting” school swarm with contrasts between log-huts 
and marble palaces, and draw a picture of an exterior suited to 
the noisiest, fastest, most go-ahead race upon earth in this the 
very focus of their keenest activity. Yet we venture to say 
that any one who puts his faith in such descriptions, or in 
any @ ae conceptions of what a Yankee capital ought to 
be, will be miserably disappointed. Undoubtedly there is 
something novel to European eyes about New York. One 
endeavours to discover an exact parallel for different fractions 
of it in recollections of London or Paris or Amsterdam; and 
after a few failures one is driven to admit that it is neither 
English nor French nor Dutch—it must be American. But the 
novelty, such as it is, is not of a startling kind; we find some- 
thing for which there is no exact precedent, but we do not find 
anything that much exceeds or falls short of all precedent. There 
are, it is true, “ marble palaces” in New York, if by that name 
we may designate some very large shops and hotels faced with a 
handsome white stone and of no particular order of architecture. 
We may say that there are log-huts, if by log-huts we choose to 
mean such houses as may be found in the inferior say, of 
the Brompton Road ; and there are even some few of those wooden 
or “ framework” houses which are universal in the country 
districts of America, But the extremes of architectural splendour 
and meanness are not so wide apart as in London, and in walking 
from Charing Cross to Kensington one may see far greater 
contrasts than in the same length of Broadway. Broadway 
towards its lower end is a handsomer street than can be found 
in Manchester or Liverpool, and it is nowhere so uniformly 
mean as the greatest of Oxford Street; it is very long and 
very straight, and of a respectable width, and contains a good 
many houses which might be described by superlatives in adver- 
tisements, which would be excellently adapted for Messrs. Mose: 
and Son, or for the proprietors of any of our large hotels; but, o:: 
the whole, we can preserve our equanimity even at its most 
— portions, and need not hold our noses at its worst. Oi 
the streets in general we may say, with a little increase or 
diminution of emphasis, much what we say of Broadway. They 
are broad and airy, as bright in fine weather as red brick and 
green trees and brilliant sunshine can make them, and varying in 
merit from the standard of Tottenham Court Road up to that of 
Tyburnia, translated from stucco into brown stone. Their chess- 
board arrangement strikes an Englishman as more agreeable than 
he had anticipated, as undoubtedly convenient, and adapted in 
this case to the natural features of the ground. But when all has 
been said that can be said, it is easiest to describe the external 
aspect at least of New York by negatives; and if one positive 
epithet must be selected, it would perhaps be that of slovenly. 
Like everything else in the United States, it bears to a 
European eye the most distinct marks of being in that stage 
of existence which in men would be described as hobbledehoys, 
It makes the same impression upon the observer as a house 
in which the new occupants have not had time to settle 
themselves. Corners are left unswept and walls unpainted, ant 
there is a prevalent air of discomfort which can only be dispelled 
gradually by the polish which comes with long occupation. In 
part this is obviously owing to the benefits of universal suffrage 
conferred upon a population of which the lowest stratum is of the 
rawest Irish material. A mere glance at the pavements would be 
enough to send an English coachman into fits, and would enable a 
philosopher to draw such inferences about the town as Professor 
Owen drew from the bone of the dinornis. In some streets a 
decent wood-paving has been tried, but in many cases the paving 
resembles the moraine of a glacier. Huge round boulders are 
divided by channels down which filthy streams trickle slowly, 
occasionally expanding into grimy lakes. At intervals erratic 
blocks repose peacefully in the middle of the streets, or form petty 
islands in the mud. ‘The discontented slaves of a London vestry 
might earn some consolation from the still more hopeless slavery 
of the decent inhabitants of New York. ‘The light American car- 
riages surmount these obstacles with tolerable success, as well as. 
the more legitimate obstructions due to the rails of the street rail- 
roads; but an American carriage is everywhere accustomed to 
struggle with ill-made tracks falsely claiming to be roads, and 
indeed is expressly designed to encounter such difficulties. America 
is the land of bad roads, and the dearness of labour is of course one 
great cause to be assigned for this as for other unpleasant pheno- 
mena. New York, for example, should be the paradise of cab- 
men, if the power of charging anything they please enters into the 
idea of a future state formed by that estimable body of men. For 
the persons who use cabs the prospect must of course be inverted. 
The human tide which daily ebbs and flows through the streets 
of New York would in London employ a varied collection 
of carriages, cabs, and omnibuses. In New York there is little 
choice except pedestrianism or a street car—the last, it must be 
admitted, far superior to the purgatory of a British omnibus. But 
the comparative absence of different classes of vehicle impresses a 
certain monotony and want of vivacity upon the streets. New 
York is one of the few towns which can in some places rival the 
great rush of human beings which rejoiced the soul of Dr. John- 
son at Charing Cross; but a long succession of street cars, re- 
sembling second-hand railway carriages shabbily patched up, is 
a bad substitute for the struggling mass of carriages in a crowded 


Neither, it may be added, will the printed accounts in 


London thoroughfare. 
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If we add to the general want of finish, and to the absence of 
any really fine buildings, the serious and rather worn expression 
characteristic of American wayfarers intent upon business, we 
account for the rather melancholy impression which New York 
generally makes on a first acquaintance. It seems as if all the 
inhabitants were busy and anxious, and had not the time to clean 
their streets decently, or the patience to erect substantial monu- 
ments. The town resembles a man who has got up in too great a 
hurry to shave, and has thrust himself into the first suit of 
clothes that came to hand. And most other cities all across the 
continent seem to be cuttings from New York, singularly resem- 
bling the parent stock, and developing the same peculiarities as 
they grow up. A closer acquaintance enables one to assign these 
peculiarities to their true cause, and to attribute the roughness 
which exists to the extent by which the field for labour still sur- 
—_ the available energy. An eye which has been trained in 

urope finds it hard to read as indications of superabundant 
resources the signs which it has been always accustomed to asso- 
ciate with decay ; just as the roughness of the farming would be taken 
by an English agriculturist to mean absence of skill, instead of show- 
ing the enormous extent of fertile and unbroken soil which pre- 
vents the application of much labour to the enclosed country. 
The one thing which has been thoroughly brought up to a high 
degree of polish in New York is the central park, which, having 
been fortunately rescued from the hands of the local government, 
would be really worthy of the finest European city. [Elsewhere the 
traveller must be content with promise rather than performance, and 
must see in the great American city a ground plan which may some 
day be filled up with buildings worthy of its maguificent site. At 
present it seems as though some contractor of enormous wealth 
had run up the shops and houses for the middle classes on a plan 
of mathematical precision before proceeding to more ambitious 
efiorts, and had not yet swept up the shavings or cleared out the 
streets. And, indeed, the one element of grandeur which New 
York can seriously claim depends upon this fact. An enormous 
city run up in obedience to a preconceived plan, laid down in the 
public interest, gives a certain impression of power, even though 
the details are mean. When the Russian Emperor designed a 
railway by drawing a line with a ruler between the two termini 
on the map, he gave a striking illustration of autocratic power. 
And in the straight lines and right angles of an American city 
we may see the determined will of the many-headed autocrat. 
There are great conveniences in reducing natural obstacles with a 
ruler and a pair of compasses, but the process certainly produces a 
monotonous eilect to the eye. LEven in the newest cities of a 
new country we see nothing picturesque, and, what is more dis- 
appointing, nothing even grotesque; but an enormous quantity 
of square commonplace blocks of houses put together in rows as 
neatly as the bricks in a well-built wail. ‘There are, indeed, 
numerous sigus of the development of something better, but the 
development must probably extend over generations. 


TME POPE AND THE EASTERN PATRIARCHS., 


IUS IX. has not been very fortunate of Jaie, either in his 

blessings or his cursings. For some years past he has been 
engaged in periodically anathematizing the Kingdom of Italy, 
its Ministers and its policy, and has extended his special patron- 
age to Francis I. of Naples. But the Italian Kingdom, if it 
cannot be said to be altogether flourishing, shows no signs of 
approaching dissolution ; still less is there the remotest prospect 
of the return of the Bourbons to their thrones. His Holiness 
bestowed his warmest benedictions on the Austrian [niperor, as 
the author and guardian of the Concordat; but the Emperor is 
reduced to a constitutional sovereign, and the Concordat is so 
much waste-paper. Only the other day the Pope sent the golden 
rose to the Queen of Spain — possibly in token of some occult 
sympathy with the Lutheran doctrine of faith without works— 
and Queen Isabella is a discrowned exile living at an hotel in 
Paris. To come to matters more directly ecclesiastical, he 
has solemnly announced to “all Protestants and other non- 
Catholics” that ‘no one can deny or doubt or refuse to admit and 
avow,” and that “every one can easily comprehend,” what the afore- 
said Protestants have been doubting, denying, and professing 
themselves unable to comprehend for the last three centuries. 
And their only answer, so far as they have given any, is to 
declare the announcement to be an insult. ‘There is one class of 
religionists to whom the appeal, at first sight, might appear to 
be more hopeful. Rome has never ventured to ignore the orders 
and sacraments of the Eastern Church, and, except on one point 
of somewhat transcendental theology, there is no dilivrence of 
formal doctrine between the two communions. So dificult is it 
to say exactly when or where or how they became divided, that 
ecclesiastical historians differ by some centuries in fixing the date 
of the schism. Nor can any period be named when the high con- 
tracting parties have refused on principle to hold any communica- 
tion with each other; and twice since the separation there has been 
at least the outward semblance of a reunion. it might be supposed, 
therefore, that a Pontiff really anxious to eiject a reconciliation 
between East and West—and there is no reason to doubt that 
Pius IX. does desire it—would find his alienated brethren ready 
to meet him half-way. The first impression left on the mind is 
one of surprise, not unmingled with disgust, on learning that his 
overtures have met with a decided—and, according to some reports, 


little difference between Roman and Russian “ superstition,” 
wonder why the strife should be so “— between those — 
so nearly agreed in their convictions. The theologian who 
something of the history and causes of the quarrel will gj he 
disposed to ask himself why the rival Churches, which have 
much in common, should not manifest a common readiness 
consider terms of peace, And in the absence of any bette pe 
planation, it will be only natural to attribute the ungracious Telus] 
of the Greek Pyelates to the traditional stiffness and rigidity ¢ 
“the unchanging East.” 

There is some variety of detail in the accounts of the interyigy 
between the Patriarch of Constantinople and the emissaries of th, 
Pope which have found their way into the Lnglish news 
But on the main facts the testimony is tolerably consentient, |; 
is stated that previous meetings of the Greek Bishops had 
held to discuss how the Papal missive should be received, anj 
that they had decided by a large majority that the invitation 4 
the Council could not + accepted, and was indeed couched ig 
terms which could only be regarded as an insult. At all evey 
when the Vicar Apostolic, attended by four Roman dignitay; 
made his appearance before the Patriarch, the latter declined eye, 
to receive the document till he had first learnt whether it was the 
same which had already been published in the papers. On being 
told that it was, he persisted in his refusal to accept it, and gj 
that no olflicial answer could be returned. A desultory conver. 
tion seems to have followed, in which each side threw the blaye 
of the long-standing quarrel on the shoulders of the other, and the 
Patriarch pointedly referred to principles laid down by the present 
Pope in his Encyclical of 1848, addressed to the Eastern Churches 
which, he said, the East could never assent to. He is said to haye 
added—but on that point we should like to be more fully informed 
that the Pope had no right to summon an Cicumenical Council a 
all, Unless this means that there ought to be no more Councils, it 
is not clear what the Patriarch’s objection means, or by whom 
he thinks such assemblies could be legitimately convoked, now 
that there is no Roman Emperor to summon them. Be this as it 
may, the Greeks declined to accept the Papal invitation to the 
Council, or rather refused to entertain the question of its a 
ance. And so the interview ended. ‘Their refusal, as we observed 
just now, has an ungracious look. But before we are in a position 
to judge fairly of the circumstances, it is necessary to examine the 
character of the document they rejected. 

It is a rule of ordinary courtesy, where no legal or other grave 
impediments come in, to give persons that style and design 
tion which they themselves assume, and which is accorded to 
them by general custom. We have heard of some aristocratic 
martinets, of the Sir Joseph Deadlock, Bart., type, who would on 
no account address “ a tradesman’’—though he might be, say, the 
leading publisher cr pianist of the day—as “ Esquire.” And there 
are, we believe, clerical martinets who insist on addressing Dis- 
senting ministers, if they are obliged to address them at all, as 
“ Esquire,” instead of “ Reverend,” lest they should be supposed 
to admit the validity of their orders. Most people will consider 
them very silly; and if Mr. Murray were refused his “ Esq.,” or 
Dr. Binney his “ Rev.,” he would probably smile at the petty 
insult, and never give it a second thought. Lut, in official dealings 
between high dignitaries holding public and responsible offices, 
this sort of yuucherie becomes more serious. No ambassador from 
the United States would be received in England who refused, on 
the plea of his Republican principles, to give the Queen her proper 
titles ; nor could the American President, on his part, be expected 
to receive an ambassador whose Royalist sympathies would not 
allow him to acknowledge the ofiice of the first magistrate of 4 
democratic State. If the Pope happened to have a persoul 
acquaintance with the Bishop cf London, and had occasion 
write a letter to him, we are sure he would be too much of 
gentleman to direct it to “ Archibald Campbell Tait, Esq.” And 
if it had occurred to ILis Holiness to send a formal invitation to 
the Council to the late Archbishop of Canterbury (as the German 
papers announced the other day that he was going to do), little as 
Dy. Longley cared for pomp and show, he would certainly have ‘et 
himself unable to take any official notice of the document if his 
own official position were in terms ignored. Yet this is precisely 
what the Pope has done—and with far less shadow of excuse—ia 
his missive to “the Bishops of the Eastern Rite.” He must be 
perfectly aware that the prelates of the four chief sees among 
them have enjoyed from the earliest ages the title and dignity at 
Patriarch. And, moreover, their titles have constantly been re 
cognised by Rome since the separation. It is true that since the 
establishment of the ill-starred Latin kingdoms of Jerusalem 
and Constantinople, which did so much to widen the breach 
between the divided Churches, Latin titular Patriarchs have 
been intruded into the ancient sees, and ecclesiastics beating 
those lofty designations and arrayed in all the magnificence | 
Oriental costume—which our Ritualists might envy—may st 
be seen swelling the gorgeous pomp of a Pontifical High Mass 
at St. Peter’s. But they are the very last persons of whos 
existence a discreet Pontiff would have desired to remind the 
Eastern rivals in the very act of making friendly overtures to 
them. Even the fervid Ultramontanism of Archbishop Manning 
would probably shrink from insisting on the submission 0 +4 
Archbishop ot Canterbury to his primatial jurisdiction 4s 
first condition of that conversion of England which he — 
so ardently to desire, and takes such a paradoxical way of attemp 
ing to bring about. But to expect the Patriarch of Constantino- 
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ame to Rome as a simple Bishop, and sit humbly at the feet of 
is t namesake, whose existence hardly anybody out of Rome 
iys ever heard of, or to suppose that if he were himself willing 
submit to such an indignity, the millions of the Greek Church 
for a moment consent to have their traditional rights thus 
- saminiously trampled upon, shows an ignorance of history and 
Pie living world almost incredible, even within the walls of the 
Vatican. Perhaps it will be replied that the Pope did not intend 
gis, and that, if the Greek Patriarchs went to the Council, their 
wok would be acknowledged. But, if so, it was only the more 
‘sh—there is really no other word for it—to encumber the 

mm of invitation by a purposeless and gratuitous insult. 

Nor is the studied discourtesy of the address by any means the 
gle ground of objection which “the Bishops of the Eastern Rite” 
way fairly urge against the Apostolic Letter. Perhaps it was 
junily wise to begin with ascribing the present state of separation 
ry nefarious arts and devices of him who first stirred up 
ghim in heaven.” But as there is nothing to imply that Satan 
jgsnot plied his nefarious arts on both sides of the border, there is 
wotso much in that to complain of. But it is quite another matter 
shen the Pope proceeds at once cpa A to recall to the minds 
of the Eastern Prelates the Encyclical addressed to them “ at the 
ray beginning of our supreme Pontificate.” That he spoke what 
yee meant for “ words of peace and charity,” and that he spoke 
em with his “whole heart’s love,” we are quite willing to 
ieieve. Dut he cannot be ignorant of the sort of impression 
yhich the document produced in the East, for it provoked 
a spirited and not very conciliatory reply. And it is not 
dicious to remind the erring brother whose aflections you 
wish to regain that some twenty years ago you took an 
portunity of giving him, with the very best and kindest in- 
tentions, what he felt to be a shrewd slap in the face. The 
(necks, indeed, were not very far wrong in their appreciation of 
the Encyclical of 1848. It treated them very much as a well- 
neaning but incompetent nurserymaid treats the naughty 
children whom she is trying by turns to scold and coax into sub- 
nision. And high-spirited children are apt to rebel against the 
wolding, and turn with something like contempt from the proffered 
bribe of sugar-candy. At all events, whoever was in fault, the 
Encyclical was a failure, and it would have been wiser to let 
bygones be bygones, and say no more about it. 

ere is nothing to complain of in the rest of the letter, ex- 
cept its superfluity of verbiage, and that is common to all Papal 
utterances, whether of blessing or cursing. But we may surmise 
that the form of the document was not the only point brought 
wder deliberation at the meetings of the Eastern prelates. They 
would inevitably be led to weigh well what it omitted, as well as 
what it contained. Supposing all preliminary difliculties were got 
over, and they agreed to go to the Council, how would they be 
received When they got there? Would they be allowed to sit 
md vote as equals with their Latin brethren, or would they be 
treated as rebels or penitents, whose first duty was to make an 
absolute submission to the Papacy in its extremest modern 
chims? On these matters the letter of invitation is ominously 
alent, Then, again, they would naturally ask themselves what 
the Council is intended to serve? And here, of course, 

avery wide field for rumour and speculation is opened. It seems 
tobe generally understood that the first impulse came from the 
French Bishops of the school of Dupanloup, who wished to place 
some limits on the growing encruachments of the Papacy and the 
spread of Ultramontanism. But, now that the scheme is fairly 
launched, there can be no doubt whatever that the Roman Jesuits 
will do their utmost to adapt it to their own purposes; and, above 
ill, they will leave no stone urturned—backed up as they are by 
Dr. Manning and his Ultramontane following in England, who are 
Romanis Romaniores—to extort a definition of Papal infallibility 
ftom the Council. Such is known to be the personal belief of the 
pesent Pope, and a Synod meeting at Rome would be peculiarly 
amenable to directly Roman influences. It would of course be im- 
pssible for the Greeks to accept a decision so entirely inconsistent 
With their own traditions, and which they must know to be in the 
teeth of all history. But would they be powerful enough to avert 
it? Or would their presence at the Council only serve to invest 
with additional prestige the condenimation of their most cherished 
iefs? Such are some, and only some, of the questions upon 
vhich the Greek Patriarchs would necessarily require to be satis- 
fied before they could accept, under present circumstances, even a 
more cordial and courteous invitation to the G2cumenical Council 
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THE LAST RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


NOTHER railway accident! end, from the coolness and 

~~ general insensibility with which the event has been re- 
ceived, it almost seems that we are getting into the habit of 
Iti ting such an event as much in the usual manner of things. 
oo considered a little extraordinary, and something 
fees the aps run of things, just like the late premature 
and early snow-storms in November. But still it is not 


rraaswad out of the usual order. There are special circumstances, 
ever, connected with the recent South Wales catastrophe which 

Y to some extent, if not excuse, yet account for the apathy with 
we have surveyed the deaths of a wretched-guard of a 


and it did its work of destruction with such gentle, yet irre- 
sistible, force that its passengers slumbered ‘ery through 
the collision, and the destroyer went throug 

much as a bird cuts through a fog. A problem in mechanics has 
been solved, and as we have at least got one instance that a fast 
train may dash through almost anything by the laws of momentum 
and velocity, perhaps the Lydney accident, seeing that it killed 
no first-class passengers, may go far to reassure the confiding 
public that the dangers of the rail are exaggerated. 
point of fact, this particular catastrophe is about as bad as, if 
not in some particulars worse than, any of its predecessors. In 
its very simplicity and clearness it is most instructive, and very 
few words will be required to make out its special significance, 
and, we are obliged to add, how entirely it is without excuse. It 
was a special cattle train which was the offence; very literally 
indeed a stumbling-block. Here begins and ends the condemna- 
tion of the whole affair. 
train, tied to no time, committed to no particular speed, coming 
going without rule or order, interposing itself into the ve 
of the regular and organized traflic, getting on when it coul 
what pace it was obliged by the accidents of the line to go, 
stopping, but by no Tul 

of horned beasts was in waiting for it, and lumbering on, now 
slowly and now speedily, “dependent upon the speed they were 
able to make”—that is, sometimes at “a sp 
miles an hour,” sometimes “reduced to eight miles an hour”— 
just as the train was lighter or heavier, the rails slippery, sloppy, 


the impediment 


Yet, in 


A special, heavy, lumbering pick- 


and et 


ec, just when an unexpected contingent 
eed of twenty-five 


holding, or smooth. The guard was well acquainted with the run- 
ning of the other trains, and his intimate acquaintance with Brad- 
shaw was of as much use to him in regulating the journey of his 
cattle asitistous. He had, after a fashion, plenary powers, which 
amounted to this—to stop when he could not get on, and to get on 
as long as he was not absolutely obliged to stop. In the course of 
this independent cruizing of the cattle-conveying privateer up the 
line, the chartered libertine passed Lydney at 9: 5°, and the guard 

thought he could get to a place called Bullo Pill before the mail 

train could overtake him. All, then, depends upon the time at 

which the mail train either actually left, or was theoretically 

expected to leave, or pass, Lydney. Here there is a little conflict 

in the evidence. Letty, guard of the mail train, says, “I left 

Lydney at 10°14—five minutes late,” which would make the due 

time of the mail train 10°9; that is, the quick mail train was 

bound to pass Lydney just nineteen minutes theoretically after 

the cattle train, and the actual time at which the mail train did 

leave Lydney was twenty-four minutes behind it. The engine- 

driver only adds to the actual interval between the cattle train 

and the mail train one minute. We may therefore assume that 

this interval of twenty-five minutes was all that interposed 

between safety and certain destruction. But that is not all, 

The driver of the cattle train, familiar with the time-table, new 

that fate andthe mail train were behind him; but all that he 

could do was to get on ahead as fast as his cumbrous convoy 

would permit him. This was his state of mind when the con- 

ductor of the cattle train left Lydney. But when the mail train 

left Lydney the engine-driver “was not aware that the cattle 

train was in front; did not know that any train was running 

between the Irish goods train and his own.” The guard was 

possessed with the same happy ignorance of the obstacle only just 
ahead of him :—“ he did not know the cattle train was in front; the 

Lydney sigualman called out somethingabout Bullo, but he did not 
understand what he meant.” So much for the principal actors in 

the tragedy; the engine-driver of the cattle train, who knew 
what was behind him, and could not get out of the way even if 
he would, because he could not get on faster than eight miles an 
hour, and the driver of the mail train, who did not know what 
was before and was not told, and whe dazhed on to retrieve his 
lost time at the rate of thirty-five miles an hour. But what of 
the signalman at Lydney, the only person in the world who 
seems to have known the precise state of things, and the 
dangerously short interval or interspace which was between the 
belated mail train and the half-crippled and overladen cattle 
train? The signalman of Lydney says that he told the mail 
guard that danger was only twenty-two minutes ahead of him ; 
and the mail guard says he did not understand the signalman of 
Lydney. Perhaps the latter gentleman, like Glendower’s daughter, 
only spoke in Welsh. 

What happened was what must have happened. The morning 
was frosty and rimy; the rails were slippery 5 there was a curve 
in the line, and all of a sudden, just through the morning mist, 
the fireman of the mail train saw the red tail lights of the cattle 
train just a hundred yards ahead, and had time to address, we 
suppose, his unsympathetic engine with the equine, but perfectly 
superfluous, endearment of Wo! and the smash came. Not a 
single person in the mail train was hurt, and not “paneer seems 
to have felt the collision; but of the cattle train hardly a vestige 
was left; three men were killed, all that remained of the human 
freight were seriously hurt, and the return of the killed and mu- 
tilated beasts is not forthcoming. 

It is perfectly futile and imbecile to enlarge upon this miser- 
able detail; the history of the accident conveys its own moral 
and lesson. We suppose that it was with some such conviction 
of the perfect uselessness of such inquiries that the coroner's 
jury returned their remarkable verdict, that the slaughtered per- 
sons came by their deaths by the mail train running into the 
cattle train, the speed of the cattle train being checked by the 


dep train and two Welsh drovers, together with unnumbered 
and oxen, The assailant was a fine express mail tvain, 


efiect of the frost on the rails. The fact is so doubtless—just as 
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it is true that the mail train ran into the cattle train because the 
mail train was the fastest; just as it is true that the drovers were 
killed because they were smashed up by the mail train; that is, 
just as it is true that thirty-five alles an hour is a quicker 
speed than eight miles an hour, or just as it is true that it is the 
roperty of men’s bodies to be smashed if ten tons of iron 
hall on them. But we hardly wanted a jury to tell us 
this. What they were required to ascertain—and what they 
did in a sense find out, but what they have treated as 
though it were a matter of no earthly concern—is whether 
the signalman or station-master at Lydney did his duty in 
allowing the mail train to start in such dangerous proximity 
to the cattle train; whether the cattle train ought to have lett 
Fp. | under the existing conditions of the line; and above 
and over all and before all, whether the public safety is not 
every day and all day long fatally compromised and imperilled 
by the unchecked practice of allowing passenger traflic and 
goods traffic to proceed on the same line, encumbered and com- 
plicated as this mixed traffic is by the practice which allows a 
ods train or a cattle train to be intercalated, just as it happens, 
into the very midst of the heavy day’s work, before or behind 
nobody knows or cares what other and regular train. Here at 
Lydney is just what happened at Abergele. At Abergele the 
mail train dashes into a goods train, which ought not to have 
been in the way, but was in the way; and a whole crowd of people, 
some of them of the first quality, were killed because there was a 
great crowd to pound ~~ At Lydney the mail train dashes 
into a cattle train, which ought not to have been on the line, 
but was on the line; and only three drovers are killed, and five 
other drovers mutilated and wounded, because there was nobody 
else than drovers and guards to kill and to be pounded. The differ- 
ence is in the extent of the destruction, not in its culpability. 
Indeed, as to this, the last catastrophe is the worst, just because it 
is the last. The lesson of Abergele is altogether thrown away on 
Lydney, and the lesson of Lydney appears to be likely to be lost 
upon us all, because the mail train jumped in and out of the cattle 
train, did its deadly work, and was ready to go on its way rejoicing. 
As for signals moe | station-masters, whether they are to blame, 
ormuch to blame, isof no very greatimportance ; the telegraph system 
is supposed to ensure public 8b ut the telegraph system may 
be worked on those comic principles announced by the Chepstow 
night-policeman in the course of his very comic “ inquiry” before 
Captain Tylor, who must by this time begin to think the Govern- 
ment inquiry a standing joke in every sense of the term. We 
are speaking of that simple droll, the telegrapher, who “could 
work the telegraph, but who did not telegraph the trains 
regularly, only when he thought it necessary.” This is how we 
stand; here are our dangers, and here our securities. It is not 
consoling, but what we want the public mind fully to realize and 
appreciate is this—that in travelling by a railway train (and the 
better the train the more certain is the fact) we go on in the 
rbsolute and total ignorance, on the part not only of the passengers, 
but of some official or other, possibly of all the officials, of what is 
before us, perhaps just one hundred yards ; that there is absolutely 
no provision whatever, either for keeping the line clear, or for the 
officials in charge knowing whether the line is clear or not; that 
there is no responsibility ; that there is nothing, as things are, and 
as the traffic is, to prevent any of the great railways interjecting 
confusedly, just anyhow, any special train, be it of goods or 
passengers, into the very thick of the ordinary and regular 
traffic; that this practice is daily on the increase; that 
the most fatal and proved experience of its risks only makes 
matters worse, and daily more dangerous; and that all Govern- 
ment inquiries and coroners’ inquests on these railway accidents 
amount to so much bottled moonshine. This is all, but that all 
umounts to a good deal. 


THE ORDNANCE SELECT COMMITTEE. 


WE. have recently had occasion to speak with some severity 
of the Ordnance Select Committee. We commented on 
the enormous waste of public money which had arisen from the 
long continued neglect of Captain Moncrieff’s invention. Our 
observations did not point to the Ordnance Select Committee 
alone, but it was thought necessary that the gallant inventor 
should descend into the arena and say what he could in their 
defence. In considering the letter of their advocate, we were 
driven to the conclusion that the Ordnance Select Committee 
had been informed of the invention a long time ago, and 
had, with almost inconceivable blindness, determined to re- 
ject it; and we challenged the Committee and their defenders 
to state when the invention was made known to them, 
and what steps they took in consequence. Of course the challenge 
was not taken up, and no one now doubts that many years ago the 
Committee whose function it was to bring forward all promising 
discoveries rejected the one invention that was worth more than all 
that they passed. After this, we shall not be supposed to be 
actuated by partiality if we say that, in spite of their one grievous 
blunder and some other minor sins, this Experimental Committee 
has been the means of introducing new methods into the service 
which have enormously increased the efficiency of our means both 
of attack and defence, and have saved fifty times over the cost 
of the experiments which the Committee have conducted. 
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adoption of the Palliser chilled iron for shot, by which a carn 
of millions upon the cost of steel projectiles must eventually by 
realized, while, in conjunction with the Iron Plate Committis: 
an offshoot of the Ordnance Committee, strengthened 
accession of some able civilians—they have so com letely solved 
the target problem that we know to the fraction of an inch hoy 
much iron we must put upon a ship to enable it to regj 
merely any given specimen of our own artillery, but that ¢ 
almost every foreign nation; and we know, besides, in what form 
the required protection can be secured at the absolute minimyy 
of weight and cost. Many other scarcely less valuable results 
may be traced to their experiments. And yet that somethj 
was wrong in their constitution, or in the conditions of the: 
work, followed inevitably from their one crowning blunder; anj 
the moral to be drawn seemed to be that the personnel of the — 
mittee should be strengthened, and that they should be relieved, 
if possible, from the excessive overwork which is the only possible 
explanation of their lamentable oversight in the Moncrieff bus. 
ness. What had been done and what had been left undone alike 
proved beyond question the incalculable benefit which really 
efficient experimenting body could confer upon the country, 
Not in consequence of the special shortcomings which w 
deplored, but as part of the marvellous scheme of transformation 
which Generals Storks and Balfour have been so long concocting 
at the War Office, the Ordnance Select Committee (as we lean 
from the Army and Navy Gazette) has been or is to be abolished, 
Whether the change will be for good or evil depends on the 
character of the body on which the functions of the doomej 
Committee are to fall. If experiments are likely under the ney 
direction to be more efficient, and fatal mistakes less freq 
than they have been, the army reformers are entitled to the 
gratitude of the nation. But if the blindfold system of old times 
is to be restored, and the experimental investigations, to which we 
already owe so much, are to be checked or got rid of, the result of 
the new arrangement will probably be to save a few thousands in 
preliminary trials, and waste as many millions in ignorant con- 
struction, Before forming any opinion on the wisdom of the 
sentence which has gone forth against General Lefroy’s Com- 
mittee, it is most important to know the nature of the 
posed substitute. And that we may be the better able to 
judge of its quality, it will not be amiss to refer briefly to the 
modifications which have from time to time been made in the 
constitution of our Experimental Committees. Almost from 
time immemorial some body of the kind has existed, but up to 
the year 1859 the work done was not found to be satisfactory. 
In that year the Ordnance Committee was reorganized on its 
present basis, and in 1860 a Report on Military Organization was 
issued, which contains the history of previous efforts, and the 
justification of the then inchoate arrangement. This is a very 
instructive document, which seems to have escaped the notice of 
the present reformers, who are perhaps too busy in destroying 
what exists to find time to study, the past history of provers 
very similar to their own. It appears that before 1859 the 
experimental work of the army was entrusted to a rather unwieldy 
Committee, including almost all the heads of departments at 
Woolwich, and a few eminent, ill-paid, and consequently in- 
active associates from the scientific world. The working of this 
body was just what might have been expected. If the head of 
the Laboratory, or the Carriage, or any other department bit of 
what he thought a good invention, the machinery of the Com- 
mittee was brought actively to bear upon its real or sup 
capabilities, while a tacit understanding existed to discourage— 
“ yepress” seems to be the technical word—the inventions of 
mere outsiders. This seems to be the result of the inquiry of 1860, 
and certainly the useful novelties introduced before 1859 bore n0 
sort of proportion to those which have been recognised under the 
régime which was then established. The leading idea of the change 
was to entrust the duty of conducting experiments to an inde- 
pendent Committee, who should not be distracted by other avoca- 
tions, or exposed to personal bias. This, as was pointed out at 
the time by General Burgoyne, was the only rational scheme of 
organization. On this footing the Ordnance Select Committee 
was constituted, and has subsisted to the present time. As coml- 
pared with the old Woolwich Committee, it has been brilliantly 
successful, though, in contrast with what it might have done and 
ought to have done, its work is sadly deficient. What is 2 
now is a Committee which shall be as great an improvement 0m 
the existing body as that was on its predecessor, with more 
strength to deal with its work, and more authority and resolution 
to dispose summuuily of insignificant inquiries, so as to leave am 
time for the mature consideration of really important matters. 
So far as we can gather, the Storks-Balfour project 1s exactly 
the reverse of what experience would suggest. In princi le it 
seems to be intended to revert to the old plan which was exp oded 
in 1859. Instead of having an independent Committee, 
nothing else to do except to investigate new inventions, 
theory now in favour is to discourage as much as possible 
whole system of experiment, from which, imperfectly as it has 
been worked, we have derived such enormous benefits in the last 
ten years. It is said that the chiefs of the new Committee are 
be the Commandant of Woolwich Arsenal and his deputy, whose 
time will be, or ought to be, wholly taken a the other duties 
of their responsible positions. We should not be surprised to lea 


that the other members of the Committee are to be officers with 


We owe to them the introduction of Armstrong artillery, the 


special duties of their own, which will interfere in future, 28 fee | 
were found to interfere before 1859, with the successful 
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imental investigations, If this should prove really to be the | to pursue us for years to come. They were foretold by a few 


ghene in 
thing more 


in contemplation, it would be difficult to imagine any- | thoughtful and sagacious men at the time. But the utter in- 
deplorable; and if it is to be carried into operation, as capacity of the British public and its representatives to realize 


:. qmoured, by the removal of the present Director of Ordnance | more than one conception at once, deadened the effect of these 
juing his absence on a foreign mission, the tactics will bear a | warnings. Gradually transportation was diminished till it almost 
“-wlar likeness to those pursued when Colonel Erskine was pro- | died out. As gradually there grew up at home a population to 


in his absence, from a higher to a lower position. It | which our cities had previously been wholly unuse 


Men con- 


gems that the projectors of the new scheme are conscious that | victed of the crimes which were formerly punished with trans- 
the Board which they propose to create will be utterly unable to | portation were only sent to gaol; and, under a system which 
uct the experiments required to test the numerous improve- | seemed the very embodiment of irregularity, came out of gaol 


. which—partly from within, and much more from without, | before they had been either sufficiently punished or suffi- 
the limits of the service—are continually coming to the surface; ciently reformed, to graduate in the vocation in which they 


adit is supposed to be in contemplation to appoint a Special | were yet tyros. Many of them, under the old order of 
Committee, pro hac vice, whenever a proposal of extraordinary | things, would have at least found inducements and facilities 
merit may be brought forward. The obvious objection to this | for self-reformation in Australia. The young, suddenly tempted 
gasmodie system is, that there will be no one competent to decide | to the commission of their first and only crime, would 
it what cases a Special Committee ought to be —* and, to | have gladly welcomed the opportunity which was afforded 


take a single case as an illustration, we may 


in Moncrieff’s great invention, which was repressed so long | career of honesty. 


e quite sure that | by a new country and new conditions to re-enter on a 


After the expiration of their sentence 


even by the comparatively competent Ordnance Committee, would | they would have embraced with zest, as so many of their 
werer have come to the front at all if it had depended on obtaining | class had before embraced, some of the many forms of 


the preliminary appointment of a Special Committee. The one 


industry with which colonial life is replete. The old country 


apparent gain, but real loss, will be that we shall spend less upon | would never have seen them again, except in the character of 
iments—or, in other words, we shall work more in the dark. | returned millionaires. Others, older, more hardened, and more 
fall the money spent upon the army and navy, the 20,000/. or | ferocious, would have resumed in the colonies the life of crime in 
cool. or whatever the vote may be, for experiments is the most | which they had been arrested in England, only to expiate their 


uctive. No one can estimate the large savings and the great 


guilt by the hands of the colonial hangman. The country from 


increase of efficiency which have been actually secured by it, or | which they had been extruded would have known nothing of their 
the still larger savings and increased efliciency which might be | after career. It would not have been subjected either to alarm or 
itly expected if the Experimental Committee were made in | to expense by the report of their crimes and the influence of their 


sense stronger, instead of weaker—stronger in brains, in 
time for leisurely consideration, and if needful, though we are not 


example. We should have dismissed them from our memories 
and our estimates the moment after their conviction. We cannot 


sure that it is, stronger in numbers also. For any establishment | do this now. The convict whose eccentric notions of property or 


which spends millions every year to starve the department whose 
function it is to ascertain in what form the money may be most 
economically and carefully laid out, is just one of those blunders 
which make the painful contrast between Government and private 

ization. The larger the expenditure, and the more progres- 
sive the science which ought to guide it, the greater is the value 
of careful preliminary inquiry. No establishment can spend on a 
more magnificent scale than that which is entrusted with the 
amament of our forces by land and sea, and few sciences have 
shown themselves so progressive in modern times as the science of 
attack and defence. And yet we fear it isin this that—for the sake, 
perhaps, of parading a paltry saving on the experimental vote—it 
is serlously contemplated to abandon the rational principle of 
testing every novelty before adopting it on the gigantic scale 
which is requisite for the supply of the army and navy. 

We shall be very glad to hear that we are misled as to the 
character of the new organization which it is proposed to substitute 
for the Ordnance Committee; but if we are not, we shall have to 
thank the abnormal powers that just now rule the War Office for 
4 little revolution scarcely less mischievous than their abortive 
schemes for absorbing into military hands the whole financial 
government of the army. 


OUR POLICE AND ITS DIFFICULTIES. 


ERHAPS there never was a national characteristic so cheaply 
earned as that which the English people has annatdek in 
the epithet “practical.” If the word denotes the capacity to do 
that which is absolutely and permanently the best thing to be 
done in any a. circumstances, the epithet is singularly in- 
applicable. If it means only dexterity in choosing temporary 
ents, and getting out of a great mess by a makeshilt or a 
snes of makeshifts, it is not so ill merited. But this definition 
saves the character of the people by sacrificing the precision of 
its language ; and, after all, denotes a very humble sort of quality. 
Ih no instance has the disproportion between the value of the 
ays and the justness of its application been more evident 
an in the mode of dealing with our criminals. We have 
ftirly boxed the compass in the variety and multiformity of 
our treatment. We have been at one time unreasonably severe, 
md at another idiotically lax. We purged ourselves of our 
Worst convicts at one time under the instinct of a natural self- 
Pteservation; at another time we made our towns and cities the 
abode and shelter of our convicted felonry. It is now twenty years 
since we were all fighting the question of convict transportation. 
onies, the wealth and greatness of which had been built on 
convict transportation, waxed proud, and kicked against a system 
which was their original raison d'’étre. Meetings were held in 
ustralia and at the Cape, in which the language of indignation 
touched closely on that of rebellion. Delegates were sent to 
England to harangue the provincial cities on the iniquities of a 
punishment which was stated to press far more cruelly on the colo- 
usts than on the convicts. ‘The British public was carried off its 
legs by the highly-coloured stories of convict horrors. Incapable 
Seeing two sides of a question at the same moment, it entirely 
xt its own interests, and thought only of the terrors endured 
ie Australian and South African countrymen. It could not 
i beyond the close horizon of present fears and dangers, and 
tefore it abolished penal transportation without giving a mo- 
ment’s reflection to its own future safety. 
€ consequences of this one-sided impulsiveness have followed 


whose idiosyncratic tendencies to personal violence bring him within 
reach of the law, disappears below the social horizon only for a 
brief period, to reappear in all the undimmed glories of his original 
audacity. If the sentence imposed upon him is disproportionately 
mild, it is almost sure to be still further reduced in conformity with 
some absurd principle of spurious philanthropy. At any rate, he 
and the like of him reappear above the surface after a short aud 
partial obscuration. During the time of his imprisonment he has 
profited by numerous opportunities of comparing with his confra- 
ternity their notes of criminal experience, and analysing the received 
theories of thieving, burglary, and garotting. Each succeeding year 
adds to the number of those whom a judicial sentence has made 
familiar with the lenity of our punishments and the sweet 
converse of gaol companions. Each year they come out of gaol, 
to express in act the projects of their ae seclusion, to 
ractise those more strategical methods which they have discussed 
in the brief moments of stolen or permitted intercourse, and— 
what is more noteworthy than all besides—to train up young 
pupils in the profession which they themselves adorn. Necessarily 
and naturally, crime is a profession with these men. There is 
nothing else for them to turn to. The worst of them have been 
criminals ever since they can remember anything. They were 
born, nurtured, and weaned in crime. They have seen and done 
nothing else. They have heard nothing else except the boasts 
and oaths of criminals ever since they had perception of anything. 
They prigged before they could walk. They lisped in blasphemy, 
for the oaths came by instinct. They have never learned any 
honest mechanic art beyond the knowledge required to disguise 
their actual under a professed vocation. Work they ‘Noth 
hate and despise, and they despise it rather more than they 
hate it. Their attachment to crime is partly the effect of 
tradition, partly of disposition. They come, generally, of a long 
lineage of vagrants, idlers, patterers, tramps, beggars, and thieves. 
They have convictions that the laws of society are unsound, par- 
ticularly as regards the distribution of property. Their political 
economy is a system of communism, and their practical wisdom 
consists in putting their theory into practice. This class is largely 
augmented each year. It ee certain neighbourhoods to 
itself. And these neighbourhoods are always in or close to large 
towns. Large towns offer the twofold inducement of plunder 
and an asylum. They afford facilities of combining, conspiring, 
and co-operating. They further afford the means and the oppor 
tunity of corrupting the neighbouring poor. In all trades there 
are many men who are out of employment for weeks together, and 
whom poverty compels to reside in remote and {noisome alleys. 
Men thus accessible to temptation, brought within the noxious 
influence of time-expired convicts, too frequently become their 
— and confederates. And thus it is that the circle of crime 

eeps widening and widening beyond the limits of its original 
sphere. A neighbourhood grows “ in which a large proportion 
of the residents, though not habitually and professionally criminal, 
looks with no disapprobation on criminals, and helps them in their 
evasion of justice and their resistance to the police. 

All these things should be borne in mind when we talk of the 
duties of the police, and the inadequacy of the present body to 
discharge them. We have large, increasing, and strongly sup- 
ported hordes of men who are notoriously living on the tien. 
of crime. But, though they are known, they are unassailable by 
the police except when caught in the actual commission of lawless 
acts, or when formally charged with their commission. This is 
the first and most serious impediment to the effective discharge of 
the constable’s functions. His course of daily routine takes him 


‘from that day to this, They will, to all appearance, continue 


among, or close to, the haunts of burglars, forgers, and garotters, 
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who laugh in confident security at his impotent perambulations. | knights of the shire were formerly elected at the County Con 


The law of England, as they well know, unlike the law of every | he built a theory that women, who were certain] 
other nation, holds its protecting shield over men whose sub- | to appear there as litigants and as witnesses, 
sistence can only be earned by its infraction, and thus it cripples | competent also to sit as judges, and consequ 


com; 
must bee 
ently as voter, 


the power of its own officers. The axioms of English criminal | The statute of Marlbridge, which exempts religious of both exe 
law were founded either on the experience of a very exceptional | from attending “for the turns of sherifis,” became, according 4, 
epoch, or on some transcendental theories wholly unintelligible | his construction of it, a positive argument for the “legal Tight of 


now, They are almost fatal to the detection of lawless projects. 


Before the police can half satisfy the expectations of the public, | striking example of the exception which proves the rule, 


- | Women to attend these assemblies equally with men”—certainly , 
The early 


at any rate in London, it should be armed with preventive powers | Parliamentary returns were equally fruitful in Mr. Coleridg,, 
similar to those exercised by the Continental police. Even then | hands. The original form of sending members was by indentuys 
it might fail to do that which its Continental contemporaries do | between the Crown and the electors, and in several cases 

habitually. First, there is the national jealousy of domiciliary visits | indentures were signed by women. The name of Dame Eli 

which the practised eloquence of an Old Bailey lawyer would easily | Copley is affixed to such an indenture under Edward VL, and again 
evoke on behalf of the most truculent scoundrel. Bill Sykes him- | under Philip and Mary; and, under Elizabeth, Dame Dorothy 
self might be made to figure as the victim of unconstitutional | Pakington testifies to the return of the members “whom,” gp 
inquisitiveness in the minds of a jury of tradesmen, none of whom | says, “I have chosen to be my burgesses for the said towng 
had ever felt the masterly touch of the garotter. Even if he ay BD This was the evidence on which Mr. Coleridge con. 

that, 


were unable to — the assistance of so accomplished an | tended 
b 


advocate, the 


up to the eighth year of Henry VI., women, 


undering perversity of some Assistant-Judge | members of the County Court, had taken part in Parli 


might be equally useful to him. Next to having a wonderful | elections. It was an easier task to show that, assuming thi 
jurisprudence, which protects malefactors more than their victims, | they were not excluded by the Act of that year, which 
there is nothing like having Judges of a certain calibre. A Judge | provides that the knights of the shire shall be chosen jp 
who makes up his mind that policemen are to be always dis- | every county by people whereof every one shall have fre 


believed, and that every prisoner who represents himself as an 


artisan secking work and his plunder-bag as a tool-chest, is to 


be implicitly believed, does more for the encouragement of crime 


than can be neutralized by a hundred constables. Indeed, when 


we see how the police may be badgered by rogues’ advocates on 


and below the Bench, we do not wonder at the apathy and 
inertness with which they are often charged. 

While we advocate the enactment of laws which would place 
notorious criminals under the permanent supervision of the police, 


we by no means agree with those who condemn the system of 


olice-drill. Policemen have to act, not only separately, but in 
odies. They have to work in concert, not only against thieves 
and roughs in their homesteads, but also against rioters in the 
open streets. ‘he whole force of the constabulary is numerically 
weak in reference to the work imposed upon it. Not one man 
who can be spared should be used. Now one of the objects of 
this obnoxious drill is to economize power, to avoid an undue 
waste of numbers, to make four men do the eflective work of six 
or eight. This is what soldiers learn from their drill, and police- 
men ought to be equally available. A body of men who bungled 
and floundered about when surrounded in close quarters, or con- 
fronted in the open streets, would be worse than useless as pre- 
servers of the Queen’s peace. We still regret that the force is 
normally under the command of men who correspond only to 
non-commissioned officers, though, like the non-commissioned 
officers of the army, they have many admirable qualities. But 
the superior kind of officer does not exist in the force as it is now 
constituted. Whether it ever will exist, depends on the will of 
the Government and the next House of Commons. As this 
would be a reasonable amendment, it is probable that it would 
be resisted by 2 House which represented the average intelligence 
of the ratepayers. As to the retirement of Sir R. Mayne, it 
is understood that the present Government has already suggested 
this step to him, but without success. Nor is this to be wondered 
at. A moribund Administration is generally a desperate jobber; 
and a Cabinet which, in the full flush of its powers, jobbed three 
Australian Governments with the levity of the Disraeli Cabinet, 
is not likely to postpone party to patriotic considerations in the 
supreme hour of its existence. Perhaps, therefore, Sir R. Mayne 
is, after all, to be applauded rather than blamed for having de- 
ferred his resignation till the advent of a new Ministry. An 
incapable new head of police would be an evil of the very 
greatest magnitude. Appointed by the influence of a party, he 
would be practically irremoveable until he had thoroughly de- 
moralized the force under his command. A strong Government 
would not dream of jobbing so important an office. But even 
the uppointment of a young and active successor to the present 
chief would fail to counterbalance the serious evils to which the 
absurd principles of our jurisprudence, and their more absurd 
extension by crotchety ol foolish functionaries, necessarily con- 
duce. The next generation will never know what it is to rest 
securely in their beds, unless the law ceases to talk nonsense and 
magistrates cease to expound folly. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


NLM@SS the hope that springs eternal in the human breast is 
abnormally developed in its female possessors, not one of the 
5,340 women who claimed to be put on the register of voters at 
Manchester could have expected any other decision than that at 
which the Court of Common Pleas arrived on Monday. It is a 
curious instance of the unscientific character of English law that 
the question should have —— sufficient uncertainty to allow 
of its even being raised. ‘There was an unbroken tradition of some 
centuries against the supposed right, and even Mr. Coleridge’s 
ingenuity failed to make out a plausible explanation why, if it 
had ever been exercised, it should so completely have fallen into 
abeyance. He succeeded, indeed, in unearthing several amusing 
instances of female intervention in matters now exclusively 
managed by men; but not one of these had any beyond a remote 
reference to the right of voting at elections, Upon the fact that 


land or tenement to the value of forty shillings by the yeu, 
No doubt, if “people” meant women before the Act, it mi 
mean women after the Act. But the maintenance of 
Coleridge’s position required that the possibility that it mi 
mean women after the Act should be taken as proof that it 
meant women before the Act. Why, in dwelling on the case of 
“Olive v. Ingram,” which established that women might fill the 
office of sexton, Mr. Coleridge should have displayed such unneces- 
sary candour as to quote the words of Mr. Justice Probyn, is not 
evident. We suspect that, with Miss Becker sitting in the juy- 
box, the temptation was too strong to be resisted. “This,” said 
the Judge, “is a ministerial office which requires neither skill nor 
understanding. . . . But this cannot determine that woma 
may vote for members of Parliament, as that choice requires at 
improved understanding which women are not supposed to have.” 
The natural aptitude of women for acting as pew-openers, which 
may be segue as the feminine side of the sexton’s character, 
leaves no doubt that the Court decided rightly. It is possible, 
however, that if Mr. Justice Probyn had lived now he would have 
hesitated, since the introduction of household suffrage, before de- 
claring that the choice of members of Parliament “requires a 
improved understanding.” 

he mists in which an advocate’s antiquarian fancy had in- 
volyed the subject were soon dissipated by the common sense of 
the Bench. For the intervening Sunday Mr. Coleridge’s clients 
might dream of the coming excitement of the hustings and the 
polling-booth. But on the Monday morning the vision faded all too 
soon under the rude hand of Chief Justice Bovill and his colleagues. 
The Chief Justice gave Mr. Coleridge the full benefit of his medi- 
eval instances. He inclined, indeed, to think that Dame Elizabeth 
Copley and Dame Dorothy Pakington had acted either as return- 
ing officers, or as ladies of their respective manors, But he was 
willing to allow that there “might be some instances in early times 
of women having voted and assisted in legislation.” At best, how- 
ever, it was a case of presumption, and in this respect a few 
isolated cases could avail little against the usage of several cen- 
turies. It was not necessary, however, to travel out of the limits 
of the Representation of the People Act in order to determine 
who was entitled to vote under its provisions. The Judges held 
unanimously that the clause providing that the Act should be 
construed as one with the Reform Act of 1832 made “man” 
in the later statute identical with “male person” in the earlier 
one, and so left no room for the application of Lord Romilly’s Act 
Mr. Justice Willes alone thought it necessary to make his peace 
with the appellants by protesting against being supposed to under- 
rate either the intellect or the industry of women. ‘The tend 

of civilization had been to remove them from scenes of strife 
conflict, and, as a necessary consequence of this tendency, they had 
ceased to take any part in elections. If Mr. Justice Willes’s reading 
of constitutional history in its relation to sex should be adopted 
as accurate, we shall probably have the whole energies of the 
female claimants in Manchester and elsewhere going to swell 
an agitation for voting-papers; and the judicial reasoning seems 
certainly open to the answer that it would be better to make 
an election less a scene of strife and conflict than to recog 
nise it in that character by excluding from the par 
those whose “honour and decency” require to be held m 
especial respect. It is not necessary, in deciding the question 
whether women now possess the franchise, to enter into 
much wider question whether they ought to ess it. But 
it is always well, if you discuss a subject at all, to give good 
reasons for the view you take of it; and in this case the omission 
to do this was so obvious that we are reduced to supposilg 
Mr. Justice Willes to be, in his private capacity, an advocate of 
the cause which as judge he was obliged to dismiss. 

The real honours of the fray rest with Dr, Pankhurst, and we 
feel sure that his 5,346 clients will not be slow to express, by 
glowing words and thrilling glances, the gratitude which animates 
their swelling hearts. Other men have argued points at extr- 


ordinary length. Dr. Pankhurst, alone among advocates, 
claimed to argue them all over again not five minutes 


judgment has been given. Dr. Pankhurst had been the junior 
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paosel in the preceding case, and we can imagine that his soul 
bummed within him as he listened to his leader touching lightly 
gscore of forgotten cases, any one of which, if properly handled, 
sight have occupied the Court for a working day. He felt 
that, if he could only have the chance, the Judges would not 
jg let off 80 easily, At length fortune seemed to put the prize 
“nin his grasp. When the second case was called on, Mr. 
‘doe declined to argue it. In another moment Dr. Pank- 


jurst would have been deep in the constitution of County Courts, | 
the statute of Marlbridge, the effect of the Act of Henry VI, and 
ise political status of Dame Dorothy Pakington. It was | 
. Justice Willes who saw the avalanche of argument poised on | 
Doctor’s tongue, and interposed to stay its descent. “It | 
is not allowable,” he said with cruel composure, “to resist an | 
ished principle of law. What is the distinction between 
shiscase and the last ?- We have established it as a principle of law | 
that women cannot vote.” What is the distinction between this | 
case and the last! The Judge might as well have asked a mother 
js the difference between her baby and somebody else’s. No 
doubt, to Dr. Pankhurst’s fond maternal eye, every one of the 5,346 
eases had some distinctive characteristic, something that would have 
riedded material for a fresh speech. As it was, however, his answer 
was hardly equal to the occasion. “ It is a very important case, and 
the details are different.” But was not the first case an important 
qe also? The appellant in both seems to have been the same 
person, and we cannot admit that it was a matter of great moment 
that Miss Chorlton should be allowed a vote for a county, and a 
ner trifle whether she was allowed one for aborough. And then 
the assertion that the details were dillerent seemed to concede the 
act that the principle of the two cases was the same, which we are 
gure was not Dr. Pankhurst’s meaning. He would be rather disposed 
to maintain that there was a distinct and separate principle in- 
yolved in each of the 5,346 cases, and that each ought to be heard 
and decided on its own individual merits. By and by, however, it 
d that the “ details” on which Dr. Pankhurst founded his 
to speak were merely that the appellant was a freeholder ; 
and wleckily, Mr. Coleridge had already gone over this ground for 
want of a beiter. If you cannot show that a woman has ever 
voted for a borough member, the next best thing is to show that 
she might have voted for a knight of the shire. The Court igno- 
nantly thought, therefore, that they had heard all that Dr. Pankhurst 
say, but Dr. Pankhurst himself knew better. He had gauged 
by experience the torrent of words which the Judges were ruthlessly 
damming up. “Your judgment,” he told his persecutors, “is 
inchoate, and might be altered during the term.” Doubtless he 
felt that, if he could but make a start, he could speak from now 
till Christmas ; and if so, what hopes might he not entertain of 
getting the Court to agree to anything which would have the 
eect of silencing Dr. Pankhurst? If he failed, it would not be 
for want of materials. The mass of them is so great “ that it is 
— to have them all from the mouth of one man.” We 
sure that Dr. Pankhurst here does himself an injustice. A 
man who, under the circumstances, was eager to speak at all 
would have been capable of exhausting any subject; and we con- 
gratulate those suitors in the Common Pleas whose causes are on 
the paper for this term, that the unwillingness of the Court to be 
instructed has left the field open for other business, 


THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


[e death of the Marquis of Hastings is not merely a painful 
incident in domestic life. It comprises something more than 
the miserable end of many outrages on social propriety. The heir 
of sixteen peerages in his own person, and the representative of a 
long line of historical ancestors mounting up to the misty annals 
of the Norman Conquest, is no common man, and the extinction of 
most of these honours creates a gap in English life. The House 
of Rawdon is heard of before Stephen's time. Sir George Rawdon 
was in his day a statesman of repute ; students still refer to the 
Rawdon Letters. Lady Elizabeth Hastings—the Lady Betty 
ngs familiar as a benefactress to the University of Oxford— 

s heiress of the House of Huntingdon, united the mythic name 
of Robin Hood to the blood of the Caroline statesman. The 
reign of the great Marquis of Hastings in India brought the 
honours of the ancient house up to their zenith. The Governor- 
General’s grandson has sunk them below the nadir, But this 
1s by no means the lesson of the history of the poor young man 
Who has just died in dishonour and disgrace; it is his life, not 
his death, which concerns us. Debemur morti nos nostraque; the 
great houses of England are such only in name. The true Percy 
and the real De Fen are not in existence. Henry Weysford 
atles Plantagenet Rawdon-Hastings in this proud array of 
Fae Tepresented but a succession of collaterals and female 
scents, and intermarriages of commoners with the ancestral blue 
The extinction of the Marquisate of Hastings scarcely 

fail wp even in historical and genealogical interest, to the 
, ure of the Shrewsbury peerage. Why is it, then, that this 
Yent—not a very important one—occupies people’s minds, or at 
any bl their mouths, even on the very eve of a General 


The life history of the late Lord Hastings is more touching than 
‘ny sensational novel. At nine years of age this ill-starred 


of woe,” he has managed to exhaust the superb misery of 
his lot. Eton and Oxford did nothing for him, or at any rate he 
had not the gilts or graces to profit by his opportunities. Born 
in 1842, he attained his majority scarcely more than five years 
ago, and into those five years he managed to compress all 
the weaknesses and too many of the vices of a long career of 
folly and dissipation. We believe that he planted his first steps 
on Newmarket Heath at the mature age of twenty; so that it 
has taken six years to dissipate his fortune, to shatter his health, 


to ruin his reputation, and to bring the old proud name to destruc- 
tion in the midst of a perfect chaos of disgrace and evil fame. 
How far the man, or I 

none of us know. We suppose that the poor young Lord never had 
a friend, or that “ confederates,” trainers, and managers so early 
occupied the ground, and so rapidly mastered a mind which must 
always have been weak, that there was no place for a Mentor 
for this unpromising Telemachus. We are glad to dismiss 


ow far his associates, are in fault, we 


with contemptuous brevity the scandalous history of this young 

man’s marriage, or the still more scandalous chronicles of his 

private life. He either had the sad and tragic fate of 

attracting all the elements of evil life to himself, or of being 

destined to bring disgrace on all with which he connected him- 

self. If he was the victim of plots contrived to ruin him, the 

late Lord Hastings, consciously or not, contrived to visit the ruin 

which he suffered on plenty of other people. It does not appear 

that he was always a loser on the Turf. Either that wiser Satan 

who tempts by making rich, not making poor, adopted the old 

and successful trick which most certainly lures the gamesier to 

destruction through the fascination of first winnings, or it may 

have suited those into whose hands he fell to make his first Turf 
seasons rather profitable than otherwise. Anyhow, success, such 

as it was, in betting only brought the more fearful collapse. 

We are not going into the odious details of the last two 

Derbies, or the story of the mysterious “scratchings,” and all 

the rest of it; nor are we going to pry into the stable or 

other secrets which have made the names of The Earl and 

Lady Elizabeth a national concern and almost a national dis- 

grace. Very likely we shall hear more of these matters in the 

Law Courts. ‘here is but one gleam of promise in all that 

is connected with the history of the last of the Hastings race. 

So completely has the Turf been of late discredited, and so 
closely is its degradation and demoralization associated with Lord 
Hastings’s history, that if henceforth it becomes, like prize-fighting, 
a pursuit which men of honour and self-respect {eel obliged to 
relinquish, we shall then, for his indirect contribution to public 
decency, have reason to think that something has been gained by 
this poor unhappy man’s life. 

The convenient philosophy which connects morals with what 
is called idiosyucrasy, or a man’s temperament, may perhaps say that 
it was not so wuch the man as his nervous system which was in 
this case at fault. Very likely Lord Hastings was of a weak con- 
stitution, and of an idle and at the same time highly nervous tempe- 
rament. Though a master of hounds, he was the worst sportsman 
who ever hunted the Quorn; and on the Turf he seems to have 
neglected, or never found himself able to comprehend, that which 
alone makes horse-racing a refined pursuit. It was not so much 
the blood or the bottom of the horses that he studied, as their 
practical use as the chequers by which he played his tremendous 
games of gambling. Whether it was simple fatuity which con- 
signed him as a prey to the devices of the Ring, or whether 
gambling had become a fanaticism to him, it is not for us to 
know. We have not the materials on which to pronounce. Enough 
that conscience, judgment, and feeling must all have been _ 
literated before such a career was lived through. And now the 
end has come. A constitution, feeble from the first, has been 
actually long-lived when it has taken a lustrum of such a constant 
strain on body and mind, culminating in such a crash of ruin and 
disgrace, to destroy it. The one aspect of Lord Hastings’s fate from 
which we have viewed it may be discussed in a single sentence. 
If horse-racing can be continued with sole regard to its original 
purpose, the breeding and improvement of the horse, let horse- 
racing, as it deserves to do, flourish. But horse-racing and the 
Turf and the betting-ring are very different things. Betting upon 
horse-races as a business is generally and largely demoralizing to 
society—from the Peer down to the shabby scoundrel of the 
betting-oflice, and the embezzling shopboy at the police-court; 
and if the Turf, as distinct from the race, receives a severe check 
from public opinion upon Lord Hastings’s death, the better for us 
all. We are not sanguine; but we may at least hope somewhat 
against hope. ‘ 

The lesson to the English Peerage is so plain that it were 
impertinent to enlarge upon it. With every chance in their 
favour, for the most part the Peers of our own days have 
creditably availed themselves of that packing of the cards 
in which they are the honours, Few political pedants grudge 
the Peers their place, so long as they fill it with such 
general credit, and sometimes distinction, as they do. The 
English Peers, for the most part, know and show that, as 
none of us are simply our own, so an English nobleman almost 
less than anybody else can insult and defy public opinion, which, 
after all, is es public morality. Noblesse es and it generally 
does oblige, in all but the very fewest cases, to decency, and often 
to distinction. But two or three such as Lord Hastings would do 
that damage to the Peerage which the public services of Russells 
and Granvilles, Salisburys and Carnarvons, may be strained to 


succeeded to the estates and even more 
word of himself, that heritage 


d titles of his house. “ 


avert. This noble spendthrift’s career is ill-timed for his order; a 
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repetition, or many 7 
in these days is like Milton’s public justice, and 

. . « that two-handed engine at the door, 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more. 


REVIEWS. 


MR. MAURICE ON TIE CONSCIENCE.* 


Bg Mr. Maurice’s volume upon the Conscience there are two 
distinct elements which must be valued apart in order to do 
justice to the writer. One of these elements is the personal and 
human character impressed upon all Mr. Maurice says. Nothing 
that comes before us in speech or writing is more charming than 
the flowing abandon of his utterances, the chivalrous egotism, the 
noble honesty of sentiment which refreshes and elevates amidst 
the arid literature manufactured for the market. Mr. Maurice is 
well aware of the weight of personality in all talk about human 
affairs, as well as in the actual conduct of affairs, He says in this 
volume :— 

We ought to look upon books, not as a collection of written letters, but as 

the utterances of living men ; if they are not, they are nothing. There may 
be much cruelty in the exposures which have been made of the ways and 
habits of authors who have not been anxious to obtrude them on the world, 
who have only wished to say something which they thought they had to 
say. But on the whole it is good that a man should be recognised as a being, 
and not merely as a speaker; as having spoken out something of his own 
very selfi—P. 192. 
Mr. Maurice responds, both spontaneously and on principle, to 
the wish expressed by Mr. Grote that writers would be more 
egotistic, inasmuch as we should understand better what they 
meant if they described how the thing came to present itself to 
their minds. How agreeably in the present volume the doctrinal 
is interspersed with the personal, the following characteristic 
effusion may serve to show :— 

I will not point a moral against others, and avoid the application of it to 

myself, As I have pleaded for egotism I will commit a flagrant act of 
egotism, very humiliating to me, I hope of some good to you. I remember 
what no other single person in the world will remember, that when I was an 
undergraduate in this University, I wrote a foolish parody on a book of Mr. 
Bentham, who was then living. It was the easiest thing possible to travesty 
his style, which was full, especially in his later days, of peculiarities, very 
interesting to a real student of thought and language, merely tempting to an 
idler, such as I was, to ridicule, I do not suppose so silly a composition did 
harm to any one but the writer. A gnat’s sting may annoy a giant, so it 
might have given a moment’s distress to the old man if ke had met with it. 
I trust, as scarcely any one else read it, that he never did, But slight as 
may have been the consequences of the act, my conscience says distinetly I 
ought not to have done it ; I showed by doing it that I was wanting in reve- 
rence for grey hairs, and for the continuous effort of a man through a long 
life, at the risk of pain, at the cost of pleasure, to effect what he thought 
good for his fellows.—P. 48. 
If a severe censor is tempted to tax such confessions with 
amiable weakness, he will have to admit that it is a weakness 
which is more winning, and which goes further to secure the 
attention of a class, than his own more rigid sense would do, If 
the business of a Professor of Moral Philosophy be to make young 
men good, Mr. Maurice is in his right place. He is always the 
teacher and preacher. He is urging, winning, encouraging to 
virtue, to nobility of thinking. His lectures are sermons—sermors 
not tedious, but full of inspiration. We rise from hearing or 
reading them with detestation of all that is selfish and mean, and 
with a lively impression that there is such a thing as goodness 
after all. 

There is, however, another side to Mr. Maurice’s volume on the 
Conscience, from which it is not possible to derive any edification. 
Professors of Moral Philosophy usually regard themselves as 
under an obligation to expound the science of morals. Professor 
Maurice declines this office. He “ will not enter into these con- 
troversies of learned men” (p. 35). He “leaves fictions to the 
philosophers” (p. 16 3), and “rejoices that he belongs to a 
country which is so little interested in mental philosophy as 
England is” (203). Dr. Whewell, when he filled Mr. Maurice’s 
chair, repudiated the title of Professor of Casuistry. The seven- 

teenth-century founder of the Chair at Cambridge, Dr. Knight- 
bridge, directed it to be styled the Professorship of ‘“ Moral 
Theology and Casuistical Divinity.” Dr. Whewell kicked 
against this whole designation of his subject, but espe- 
cially against the word “ casuistical,” as an obsolete branch of 
misplaced ingenuity, and determined to be, if not to call him- 
self, Professor of Moral Philosophy. Mr. Maurice reverts to 
the old style, and wishes to be Professor of Casuistry, on the 
ound that he conceives his business tv be that of rousing the 

individual conscience. He dreads “the temptation to lay down a 

general scheme of morals, or of human nature.” He desires “a more 

egotistical kind of study.” Casuistry, he thinks, is such a study. 

It brings us face to face with the internal life of each one of us, 

leaving the world without to the examination of other inquirers. 

This step of the present Professor is evidently a step to the 
rear. Dr. Whewell—it is no disparagement to say it of one who 
was so great in other directions—was not successful in moral 
a, Trained in other habits of mind, he never acquired 
that firm grasp of psychological ideas which is requisite in order to 


* The Conscience: Lectures on Casuistry delivered in the University of 
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have saved Mr. Maurice from retracing the steps of 
cessors, from disowning science and going to 


inconsistency he is found in these pages, again and again, fo, 
getting his vows, plunging among moral theories and theoris, 
approving some, condemning others, or advancing something 
his own that looks at least very like theory. We must admit thy 
when we come to restate after Mr. Maurice what his theory of th, 
conscience is, we are met by the old difficulty—the difficulty 
knowing what it is, after all, that he means to say. We he 
too often experienced this baffling sensation before, in read; 
Mr. Maurice’s books, to be surprised at finding it here ag) 
Yet it seems to us that in these lectures he has floundered int, 
a deeper quagmire than usual. Perhaps it is that the subject hy 
is now attempting has depths deeper than those he has be, 
accustomed to deal with. Perhaps other distracting ayocatig; 
have deprived the lecturer of the leisure necessary for master 
the extant theories of ethics before he was compelled to pronounes 
upon them. But, whatever may be the cause, the fact is that ye 
are not able to extract from the present volume any tolerabk 
account of the foundation of morals, or the grounds of ae 
The conscience ts not a faculty of the mind. At least Mr. Maurice 
declines to call it a “ faculty,” because, if he did, he “ would ng 
be sure that he understood his own meaning.” Then, he says, he 
will find out the meaning of the word from the meaning w 
give it in ordinary discourse. ‘‘ What conscience means jn 
the vulgar tongue is more “er than what it means ip 
learned bocks.” It may be so. But when we have ascertained the 
correct colloquial employment of a term, we have but obtained 
a lexicographical definition, We are not entitled to infer any- 
thing as to the properties of the object of which the termisa 
name. Mr. Maurice, however, rushes along, and having set aside 
“learned books’’—that is, other men’s theories—adopts the meaning 
of the word “ conscience” in the vulgar tongue as a sufficient 
account of the mental phenomena exhibited in moral judgments 
“ The most exact definition which can be given of the conscience 
is, It is that in me which says, I ought, or I ought not.” Of 
this definition, so obtained, Mr. Maurice says, that it clears away 
the difficulties which eminent men have created by controveny 
about the subject. 

Really, moral science must have sunk to a low ebb ina 
University where such things can be uttered, in the face of a 
class, by a Professor of Morals, by whatever name he may be 
called. It may be maintained that philosophy, moral or mental, 
is no part of knowledge, that it ought not to be represented bya 
Professor. To the Positivist, all philosophy is a “ jargon,” and 
the term “ right” a metaphysical fiction. We have not, at this 
moment, to argue this point, or to defend philosophy as a subject 
for teaching. But if you have a Professor of Philosophy, and if 
-_ require him to lecture, and if he does lecture, and in his 
ectures delivers authoritative judgments on previous theorists, 
it must be desirable that he should show his credentials for 
so doing by evincing some degree of acquaintance with his 
subject. We venture respectfully to submit to Mr. Maurice that 
his definition of conscience does not “ clear up” any 
one of the difficulties, whether “created” by controversy, ot 
inherent in the nature of the thing. It gets md of them ~—_ 
by leaving them untouched. We are quite ready to admit 
there are difliculties in books on morals which have been created 
by controversy. Wherever rebuilding is going on, there must 
be pulling down, and rubbish to be cleared away. But quite dis- 
tinguishable from the difliculties “created by eminent men m 
controversy,” and towering above the logomachy of books, are 
the difficulties inherent in the phenomena themselves. Whats 
the standard of right conduct? What is the test or criterion 
of virtue? In what consists moral obligation? Is consciences 
discrimination by the understanding, or an intuition, or an emo- 
tion, or a sentiment? All these, and more, are questions W: 
not only may be fairly asked, but which must be answered in some 
way, before we can say that even the difficulties on the surface are 
cleared up. To define conscience as “that within me which 
says I ought, or I ought not,” not merely does not clear away any 
of these difficulties, it suggests them. It is a mode of stating 
them, or rather a part of them. For while the definition avoids 
applying to the thing in question any denominative common name, 
it designates it by one of its attributes—namely, its “claim 0 
supremacy over my conduct.” Upon the “Supremacy of 
science” Mr. Maurice has a separate chapter. He adopts the 
phrase in its fullest extent. But it will be observed that when we 
have made the assertion of the “supremacy of conscience, My 
have already made a great and unauthorized step beyond the defi 
nition—a definition which “cleared away” so many difficaltiet 
The definition, “That within me which says I ought, or ough 
not,” only attributes a claim to govern. In the lecture on A 
“ Supremacy of Conscience” this claim is treated as a right} to 
is to say, the question, What invests conscience with the right 
dictate my conduct? is assumed to have been answered. ary 
that question is precisely one of the difficulties of the sv . 
Other theories, all other theorists, have attempted, successf y° 
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unsuccessfully, to answer this question, Mr. Bain, in 
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cannibal habits being supposed to throw some light upon the 
origin of the classical stories of the Lestrygones and Polyphemus, 
Whether we are to look to the Caribi of the southern continent or 
to the insular tribes of the same stock, as the representatives of 
the aboriginal race, seems open to question. If they came from 
Florida, as some have conjectured, it is not easy to conceive the 
time that must have elapsed, not only for so wide a dispersion of 
their blood and language, but for so great a severance from the 
speech and the traditions of their mother-country; not to speak 
of the difficulty of such a change from the character of inland 
tribes to that of a sea-roving or invading horde. How, on the 
aactment of conscience (“ that which ~ of or whether conscience | other hand, supposing this difficulty got over, are we to explain 
isthe executive of a superior law. The nearest approach to a the fact of so many inland tribes of the southern continent 
definite solution of the difficulty that we can find is in the follow- having acquired and retained the tongue of the invaders, while 
ing passage :— | the tribes of the coast did not? The affinity between the Caribi 
If there is that in me which is higher than anything I call my own; if | dialect and that of the Kipohn (Acawoios, Waikas, &c.), as well 
there is that in me which carries me beyond myself; if the conscience is as that of the Tamanacs ot the Orinoco, and the Chayma Indian~ 
this, then I may indeed speak loftily of it ; for it testifies of every man in to the south of that river, was pointed out by Humboldt. Might 
ghom it dwells that “ igneus est illi vigor et celestis origo.” Ile may have | not, the writer before us suggests, the island Caribs have been. 
a dothing of earth; he may have wrapped himself closely in it, But | gecording to their own tradition, “an offshoot from a common 
there is in him a fire which the earth did not kindle, there are the signs of & cheek tled in Gui d but 1 P a 
tage which must be divine—P. 161. parent stock, once settled in Guiana, but long since broken up, 
- , , the same perhaps which carved the sculptures on the rocks in the 
This passage, which we do not profess entirely to understand, | interior, which hieroglyphics the Caribs, in their migrations, would 
wens to point towards a theory of conscience which might have | naturally imitate” ? He would thus reconcile, in a great measure, 
jeen full of interest, and which deserved to be developed, but of | the conflicting opinions of Humboldt and Schomburgk respecting 
which we meet with no further statement. It seems to point to a | those singular remains of antiquity. Carvings oonuliiin those of 
theory both of the origin and of the authority of conscience—both | Guiana, and a language benring a close affinity to a family of dia- 
of these being difficulties raised, and not “cleared away,” by the | lects spoken there, still mark the abode of the Caribs in the islands. 
defivition “that within us which says, &c.” If the theory thus | Fyom being “valiantstrangers” on the coast of Florida, they may (re- 
obscurely intimated were some transcendental theory of the im- | yersing the usually assumed order of conquest) have passed on fron: 
ality of conscience, the attempt to expound it might, had it | the Lesser Antilles to the Bahamas, and from those islands fallen 
made, have thrown some light on the difficulties of the | back upon the mainland, finding a temporary footing there, whence, 
sibject—a light which we look for in vain in a volume which | when all their conquests were lost, they would naturally seek once: 
is in other respects so genial and characteristic of its respected | more a refuge in the ancient cradle of their race. Since the time 
of Raleigh it is chiefly upon the high authority of Sir R. Schom- 
burgk that we have to rely for our knowledge of the manifold and 
widely ramified tribes of Guiana, especially those far removed from 
the coast. The intrepid surgeon Hortsmann was the last to pene- 
trate, in the middle of the last century, as far as the country 
surrounding the Lake Amucu, in the vain quest of El Dorado. 
It was this delusive pursuit which from the earliest date en- 
gaged the energies of Portuguese, French, Spaniards, and others as 
well as Englishmen. Mr. Brett gives a rapid summary of these 
earliest efforts at exploration. ng, however, before the first 
delusion ended, colonies had been planted along the Atlantic coast 
by the Dutch, French, and English, and a way to wealth had 
been offered in the cultivation of the fertile soil, which was mor: 


dium of Ethics, has recently given elaborate summaries of 
these yarious attempts, and has also offered an attempt of his 
Mr. Maurice rejects, with some asperity, Mr. Bain’s ana- 

«. but does not supply its place. Yet here we ought to 
iy with diffidence, for in his Lecture VIL, on the “ Supre- 
of Conscience,” we find reference to “a law.” Of this law 

Yi, Maurice speaks, several times, as if conscience was bound 
fo pay obedience to it. This cannot be, consistently with the 
ition. By the definition of conscience with which we started, 
‘ence claimed to be the law-maker. In the Seventh Lecture 

are left in doubt whether law derives its sanction from the 


THE INDIAN TRIBES OF GUIANA.* 


a are few foreign settlements which have of late years 
so little occupied the attention of Europe as the once famous 
and all but fabulous region at the north-east corner of South 
America. This vast and fertile tract, which may be loosely 
described as the immense delta between the Orinoco and the 
Amazon, is one which amongst the manifold and stirring marvels 
of the New World figured the most conspicuously in the tales of 
maritime adventure, and in the fanciful structure of popular belief 


engrafted thereupon, What was known from the reports of the less 
romantic Dutch explorers as the “ Wild Coast ” was, to the more 
poetic fancy of Raleigh and his comrades, “ that mighty, rich, 
and beautiful empire of Guiana.” From no part of the new con- 
tinent came rumours of more glittering treasures, or of mon- 
sters of more hideous and unnatural mien. From the reports 
of the earliest discoverers horrid notions spread abroad of the 
craft, the strength, and the ferocity of the Carib race. The fancy of 
our greatest dramatist drew upon this source for shapes of strange 
and portentous humanity. ‘'wo kinds of fearful beings were 

sed in the days of Raleigh and Shakspeare to haunt the 

swamps or broad savannahs of Guiana :— 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
grow beneath their shoulders. 


In the heart of that favoured, yet fanciful, land lay, it was 
believed, a golden region whose riches exceeded those of Mexico 
or Peru, A branch of the royal race of the Incas, flying before 
their Spanish conquerors with the residue of their fabled wealth, 
was said to have established a new empire in Guiana. On the 
shores of a lake called Parima, whose sands were rich in gold, the 
descendants of Manco Capac had fixed an abode not less powerful 
or splendid than that of their exiled founder by the side of Lake 
Titicaca. The city of Manoa had houses covered with plates of 
the coveted metal: Not only were all the vessels in the —_ 
palace made of the same, but the natives were said to sprinkle 
gold-dust over their bodies, which they smeared beforehand with 
4 glutinous ointment. The Prince, wrote an old Spanish author, 
Minding his garments of gold uneasy, washed himself every even- 
ing, and was gilded anew by his chamberlain every morning. 
¢ charges of exaggeration and falsehood which were brought up 
against Raleigh proved, indeed, to be among the main causes that 
led that luckless adventurer to the block; but the impression made 
his glowing accounts long remained fixed in the public mind, 
and has, after all, been to a great extent justified by later and more 
sober authority. In that region of the Far West was for a long 
time 1 aa to have been found the city of unexampled wealth, | 
a en capital of that land noticed by Milton in his greatest 
n— 


Yet unspoiled 
Guiana, whose great city Geryon’s sons 
Call El Dorado. 
The Carib race, now nearly extinct, made in the early days of their 
very a strong impression upon the learned in Europe, their 


* The Indian Tribes of Guiana: their Condition and Habits; with 
hes into their Past History, Superstitions, Legends, Antiquities, 

the guages, Sc. By the Rey. W. H. Brett, Missionary in connexion with 
Society fur the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and Rectot 


of Trinity Parish, K uibo, Wi i : 
th Coloured Illustrations. London: 
Daldy. 1868 


beneficial to the country, while less disappointing to the seekers, 
than the fabled wealth of El Dorado. 


The Dutch had as early as 1580 tried to establish small trading 


ports on the Pomeroon and the Abari, but had to succumb to the 
attacks of the Spaniards, as well as of the natives. At the end of 


the next century they succeeded in planting a colony on the 
Essequibo, and fortified a small island at the junction of the 
Masaruni with the Cuyuni, which they named Kyk-over-al. Thence 
they afterwards removed the seat of government to Fort Island, 
near the mouth of the Essequibo. Some years later a company, 
headed by Jan Van Peere, founded a colony on the river Berbice, 
and protected it by a fort named Nassau. From that point the 
power of the Hollanders gradually spread over the western part of 
the coast of Guiana. Surinam, as the province has been generally 
named, has always kept up a flourishing trade, the Dutch having 
here, as in Java, displayed their wonted skill in colonial govern- 
ment. The population in 1859, according to Keith Johnston, 
amounted to 110,118; and the exports of sugar, cotton, cocoa, 
&e., to Great Britain alone amounted to 127,572/. The eastern 
coast remained for some years later in the possession of the wild 
Indian tribes. At length the French, who had made many attempts 
to settle in Brazil, and had been as frequently repulsed by the 
Portuguese, turned their attention to the country north of the 
Amazon. <A colony of twenty-six persons from Rouen settled in 
1626 on the Sinamari. A few years later a larger company took 

ossession of the island of Cayenne. In 1644 upwards of three 

undred men were led thither by M. de Brétigny. But the whole 
of these were extirpated by the tierce Galibis or Caribs, Another 
expedition of eight hundred men in 1652 was not more successful. 
It was not till twelve years later that the French, under M. de lu 
Barre, succeeded in fixing themselves in Cayenne. It cannot be 
said that French Guiana has at any time approached in commercia! 
or political importance to its sister settlements under Dutch or 
English rule. It has of late years acquired unenviable notoriety 
as a penal settlement for the detention of political prisoners. 
Cayenne was formally set apart for that purpose, by Imperial 


_ decree, in 1852. T'rom a return of the year 1857, it appears that 


there were at that time, at nine different stations in the island, 
3,358 unfortunate persons under the category of Staie prisoners. 
‘The Brazilian settlement towards the north, and the settle- 
ments of Columbia or Venezuela to the north-west, though 
less firmly organized, and still pe to a great extent by 
roving Indian tribes, are yet rich in natural products, having 


their exports of cotton, tobacco, coffee, &c., and being particularly 

adapted for rearing cattle. The English, besides their original 

settlements on the Essequibo, in many respects the fairest and 

most fertile of the whole, became, by the fortune of war, 

early in the present century, masters of the entire territory of 

Guiana. In 1814, when Surimam and Cayenne were moet 
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their former masters, the remaining districts were reorganized 
into one province, which has a coast-line of two hundred 
miles in length, and extends far into the interior to the border 
of Brazil. In Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana, may 
be seen about as motley a population as anywhere under the 
sun, With the native Americans are mixed specimens from Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. To the British families long settled there, or 
swelled by recent importation, and to the Creoles and mixed bloods, 
who form the bulk of the populace, are added Portuguese immi- 
grants from Madeira, coolies from Calcutta and Madras, and the 
inevitable Chinese, who of late years are for ever flooding every 
settlement of Europeans. The Hindoo labourers who have to a 
great extent replaced the emancipated blacks remain true to their 
native rites and superstitions; and the Mahomedans keep up 
their Mohurrim, and the worship of Hassan and Hosein. Attempts 
were even made by the first imported labourers from Hindostan 
to introduce the horrid swing festival of their native land. But 
this was summarily put down by the Government in 1849. These 
strangers, as well as the Chinese, are a laborious, thrifty, and 
home-loving race. They always look forward to the free return 

sage to India. In 1864 the ship Ganges took back to the East 
371 adult coolies, with 70 children, the amount of savings de- 
posited by them for transmission being 12,522/. 14s. 5d., besides 
1,000/. worth of jewellery. 

Among these heathens the labours of the local teachers 
and missionaries were naturally of little use till assistants 
specially qualified were brought from Hindostan. It was 
among this queer medley of peoples and languages that Mr. 
Brett’s mission was to teach the Gospel, and to impart the first 
rudiments of civilization, What chiefly engaged his attention, 
however, was the getting at the more purely native tribes of the 
interior ; and the most novel and interesting feature of his book 
is made up of his experiences amongst these comparatively un- 
known, but highly characteristic, races. The aspect of nature in 
the wide-spreading interior, far away from European contact, is as 
strongly marked as are the manners and temperament of the natives. 
Forests and rivers form its most striking features. Splendid timber 
trees, down to and even beyond the water’s edge, stand in dense 
masses—the simiri or locust tree, the stately mora, and other giants 
of the forest—while from the moist carpet of fallen leaves, 
moss, and fungi at their feet springs humbler vegetation in rank 
luxuriauce. Interspersed with them are numerous palms, the 
turu, the akuyuru and awarra, with the cocorite, which yields the 
Indian the poison for his arrows. The feathery leaf on the head 
of the graceful manicole, as well as of other species, forms a 
kind of cabbage excellent for food. Beautiful parasites abound, 
and the whole scene is made gay by golden scarlet or blue 
macaws; by the toucan, with his gorgeous crimson and yellow 
bosom, as he tosses his enormous beak; by the hannaqua and 
duraqua, the stately powis, and the minute humming-bird flashing 
jewel-like in the rays of the morning sun. The silence of the 
woods is broken by the chatter of monkeys innumerable, or by the 
more terrible howl of the jaguar, the most formidable foe to 
the naked and ill-armed native. The rattlesnake and konokost, or 
“ bush-master,” are scarcely less dreaded, and water pythons have 
been seen by the author not less than thirty feet long. The tapir, a 
few kinds of deer, the bush hog, and, above all, the Jabba, a 
curious creature between a hare and a small pig, form the chief 
animal food of the Indian. His rude hut is fixed near the river, 
where he may readily slake his thirst, catch his fish, float his 
slight canoe, and water his slender crop of cassava and other 
vegetables. One of Mr. Brett’s graphic illustrations shows us 
a curious kind of press for squeezing out the juice of the 
sugar-cane. It consists of a thick post, the upper part of which 
was carved into a rude resemblance of a human bust. The 
cane was placed on the part answering to the collar-bone, and 
crushed there by a long lever or staff inserted into a hole in the 
neck, and worked by the hand, the sweet juice flowing down the 
breast into a vessel placed to receive it. The Indian woman, as 
usual, bears the brunt of the drudgery of savage life. Implements 
of iron, or indeed of any metal, were unknown before the arrival 
of Europeans; sharpened stones serving for the most part for 
domestic or warlike weapons, spear-points and arrow-heads being 
also made of bones or wood, hardened in the fire. Many interest- 
ing particulars are told by Mr. Brett of life among these simple and 
warm-hearted children of nature. We cannot gather that much 
progress was made by him in what was doubtless the immediate 
object of the Society under whose auspices he was sent out. The 
gulf between these primitive untutored intelligences and the ideas 
embodied even in the most general terms of European theology 
inust be, we fear, a hindrance to any rapid or real propagation of 
the Gospel system. The time may come when a gradual ex- 
pansion of the mind, aided by the useful and industrial arts, 
which sensible teachers like Mr. Brett carry in their train, may 
bear fruit in a widespread conversion to higher forms of belief 
and practice. At present the chief result of intercourse is rather 
that of amusing the white man than edifying the savage, if we 
may judge from our author’s method of filling up his narrative. 
Among his tales of native superstition are some as singular as an 
of those half grim, half comical, varieties of folklore with whic 
it is the wont of missionary writers to entertain their readers or 
subscribers. Besides the vague belief in Makonaima, the Great 
Spirit, whom we have been told the untutored mind of the poor 
Indiau “sees in the cloud or hears in the wind,” there are the 
Yauhahu and the Orchu, lower objects of faith. The former of 


have fortunately a weakness for tobacco, and are easily propia, 
by this kind of incense. Pain of all kinds is known ag Youihahy 
simaird, the “ evil spirit’s arrow.” The sorcerers, or moi: 
men, drive a roaring trade by propitiating the evil infly 
initiating candidates into the mysteries. ‘The Orehu is a ms. 
rious female inhabiting the waters, a kind of “ Lorely” halt 
siren, half mermaid, not so decidedly malific as the Ya 
disposed to amuse herself by carrying canoes and their crews tp 
the bottom. A peculiarly weird-looking spot on the Po; 
the haunt of the water-spirit, is paddled by at night in breath, 
less silence. On one occasion, while the author was fishing by 
moonlight on this stream, his line was seized by som 
which he was unable to bring to the surface. His native 
cried with terror, and begged him to let the “water mamm 
(as they call her) take line and all, or otherwise she would % 
seize, and carry them all under water in her anger. The ay 
> ager is in work here, as in the fetishism of Africa, and iy 
the piai-worship of the Indians in general. Connected with 
this are midnight dances and orgies of an abominable chara. 
ter. Part of the popular mythology is the terrible Kanaima, ¢ 
spirit-tiger, the “ were-wolf,” or “loup-garou” of the forests of 
Guiana. Schomburgk has shown us the singular pure-piapa, o 
headless-tree, which “ the Great Spirit cut down and converted inty 
stone ”’—in simple words, a basaltic column curiously weather-won, 
The “old peoples’ stories” of the Creation and the Deluge ap 
highly characteristic, The forest animals play a curious part ip 
the Indian cosmogony. Under the rule of Sigu, son of Makonai 
the tree of life was planted, in whose stem were pent up the whole 
of the waters which were to be let forth by measure to stack 
every river and lake with fish. Iwarrika, the mischievous m 
forced open the magic cover which kept down the waters, and 
next minute was swept away with all things living by the bursti 
flood. ‘The repeopling of the world, as described by the Tamanars 
of the Orinoco, recalls the legend of Deucalion. One man and 
one woman took refuge -on the mountain Tamanacu. They then 
threw over their heads the fruits of the Mauritia (or Ita) palm, 
from the kernel of which sprang men and women who once mor 
peopled the earth. 

Mr. Brett's entertaining volume closes with some curious results 
of digging among the shell mounds and refuse heaps which, in Guia 
as in /Surope and most parts of the earth, betoken the presence at 
remote times of a race at the lowest point in the scale of civi- 
lization, but everywhere manifesting the same characteristics, 
Weapons of stone, and occasionally of bone, rewarded the industry 
of the exploring party ; while human bones—often split, accordi 
to precedent, from end to end, to extract the marrow—are 
of the prevalence at that distant day of cannibal habits, Em 
bracing thus the earliest notices together with the latest condition 
of the Indian tribes of Guiana, this volume forms one of the most 
— recent additions to our stores of foreign exploration 
and travel. 


THE SIMANCAS RECORDS.* 


pPAktvRi UNT montes; nascitur ridiculus mus. We have 
no better words to express our astonishment after reading 
the first twenty-three pages of the Introduction to the supple 
mentary volume of Despatches from Simancas, just issued in the 
series of Calendars of State Papers. It has been whispered 
about in certain select literary circles that M. Bergenroth had 
found a mare’s-nest in Spain, and that he was possessed 
evidence very damaging to the character of Cathaine d 
Aragon as regards her conduct during the seven years 
her widowhood which intervened between the death of Arthu, 
Prince of Wales, and her marriage to his brother, Henry 
As the story reached us, it was embellished with allega- 
tions attributing to the King the utmost delicacy and_for 
bearance for not exposing the Queen in the Legatine Court 
when she passionately called upon him to deny, if he could, that 
she was a virgin at the time of their marriage. But we must 
not make M. Bergenroth responsible for the embellishments 
which others may have added to his statements. We are content 
to take him on his own ground, and to compare his Introduction 
with the documents on which it is founded; and our task wi 
be the easier inasmuch as he has strictly contined himself within 
the limits of the injunction of the Master of the Rolls, and in bis 
explanation of their contents has never travelled beyond the 
papers which have been submitted to his inspection. In showing 
up the entire want of connexion between the documents which 
are the premisses of his argument and the Introduction w 
constitutes its conclusion, we shall not consider ourselves bo 
by any such regulation, but shall make the subject as clear to ou 
readers as we can by referring to any source of information W: 
may serve to illustrate it. — 
‘Lhe portion of the volume to which alone we can refer in this 
article is comprised within seventy pages. We may perhaps take 
a future opportunity of commenting on the very interesting paper® 
which refer to Juana, the mad Queen of Castile, the daughter 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and mother of the Emperor. And in 


* Supplement to Volume I. and Volume II, of Letters, Despatches, and 
State Papers, relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain, pre 
served in the Archives at Simancus and elsewhere. J, Queen — 
Intended Marriage of King Henry with Queen Juana. Edited 
G. A, Bergeuroth. “Published by the authority of the Lords — 
sioners of Her Majesty’s ‘Treasury, under the direction of the Master ot 


these are malignant beings, Eumenides in their way, who however 


Rolls, London: Longmans & Co. 1868, 
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against & princess of her rank. It is, in fact, neither more nor 
jess than that she was guilty of an illicit intercourse with her 


He says :— 

My unconditional commendation, however, was purchased at the price of 
4 partial suppression of truth; and letters which the late Keeper of the 
Archives at Simancas had taken much care to conceal make a reversal of 
ny former judgment an imperative duty. 

And now let us see what all this amounts to. 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatu ? 


The story, as told by M. Bergenroth, is in brief as follows:— 
jego Fernandez had become confessor to the Princess of Wales 
aly in the spring of 1507. In the following year Fuensalida 
meceeded De Puebla as ambassador at the Court of Henry. 
No unfavourable reports were circulated during the time of De 
Puebla’s residence in England. But Fuensalida soon became 
df opinion that Diego Fernandez, whom he describes as a monk 
no advantages on the score of learning, appear- 
ace, manner, competency, or credit, had better be removed 
from his post about the Princess. He adds, in a letter written 
to Ferdinand just six weeks before the death of Henry VIL, 
that the household of the Princess is governed by this young 
friar, who is so light and haughty and scandalous in his con- 
duct that he ought to be dismissed from attendance on her, 
because “ she is so full of goodness and so conscientious” that she 
does not venture to disobey him in matters which he represents 
ws sins only because they displease him. On the same day Fuen- 
silida represented to Almazan, Ferdinand’s First Secretary of | 
State, that he wished “to God the friar were in his monastery, as | 
his stay in England will bring great injury on Her Highness the 
Princess of Wales.” He instances the improper power which the 
friar exercised over the Princess in his having recently forbidden 
her to go, as she had engaged, on a certain day with the Princess 
Mary to Richmond, to meet the King. The details of the con- 
versation are given, to the effect that the Princess was forbidden 
to go because she had been ill the preceding night, on the penalty 
of incurring mortal sin. As Fuensalida was by his own confession 
not admitted to the presence of Catharine, this information is of 
course secondhand, and may therefore be exactly represented, or 
again possibly may not be very exact. It appears that Catharine 
did not go to Richmond till the following day, when she went 
om horseback, accompanied by no other living creature than 
three women, the Maestre Sula, the chamberlain, and the friar. 
The irritated ambassador adds that the friar made her do a 
thousand other things of even a worse kind than this. And here 
M. Bargenroth, in his eagerness to clinch the nail which he has 
driven in, has mistaken the Spanish. His version of “ y destas 
cosas le faze fuzer este frayle y otras de peor qualidad mil” is, 
“These and other things of a thousand times worse kind the 
nar makes her do.” However, if M. Bergenroth insists upon 
his translation, we have no objection to give him the full benefit 
of the doubt, and to grant that the angry ambassador who had 
interfered in private aflairs with which he was no way con- 
cemed, and had met with the rebuff he deserved, may have ac- 
cused the Princess’s confessor of making her do things a thousand 
times Worse than putting off her ride to Richmond for a single 
day. In his letter to Almazan, he further complains of the 
e secresy there is in the chamber of the Princess,” as 
everything reaches the ears of the King of England; and he 
concludes the subject with the following indignant tirade | 
against the confessor :—‘* May God destroy me if I see in the friar ' 
anything for which she should have so much affection, for he has | 
neither learning nor appearance nor competency nor credit, and | 
yet if he wishes to preach a new law they have to believe it.” In 
tmother letter, written a few days earlier by the ambassador to 
tdinand, he details a conversation which had passed between him | 
¢ friar, in which Fuensalida swears “ by the body of Christ” | 
he had been told nothing against him; to which the friar | 
iswered, “ Be it so, but in this house there are evil tongues, and | 
they have slandered me, and not with the lowest in the house but 
With the highest, and this is no disgrace to me; and if it were not 
ie Semicting them, I should already be gone.” ‘The last line 
4 little obscure, so we give it in the original Spanish—y por no 
Th verdad estoy aqui que ya me serya ydo. 
he two letters above mentioned, written by the ambassador to 
aga to Almazan, are dated March 20, 1509. The mes- 
en 0 conveyed these carried a letter of the same date from 
cao to her father. Fuensalida had told her that the 
heer must be despatched in haste, because many things had 


been discovered tohim. Catharine suspected that his hatred of 


confessor would lead him to state things which were not trne 


being the pattern of a religious princess of the sixteenth century, 


is represented as being guilty of the grossest profligacy in the 
Court of Henry VII., where she was under the strictest surveil- 
lance, within a few weeks of her marriage to Henry VIII., who 
was at the time her affianced husband; and the other guilty 
party was a monk who had no single attraction of mind or of 

rson. In order to enable the reader to understand how M. 

rgenroth has got up the charge, we should say that he has 
taken for granted that the friar’s meaning, which it seems to us 
impossible to extract from the words, is that the slanderous im- 
putation with respect to the highest person in the house is that 
there had been an improper “iaison between himself and the 
Princess ; and that though he alleged that if it were not for the 
sake of contradicting the assertion he should already have taken 
his departure, the words “ which is no dis to me” contained 
an avowal of a deed in which he gloried. It is true that 
M. Bergenroth does not seem, after all, to lay much stress on 
the assertion of a friar whom he believes to be a liar as well 
as a man of impure life; and he is generous enough, after he 
thinks the accusation all but proved and the defence almost as 
damaging as the accusation, to say :— 

As is usual in similar cases, we have no direct proof of a criminal inter- 
course of Princess Katharine with her confessor, and may absolve her from 
that charge. 

And now let us see what was the conduct of the sovereigns of 
England and Spain, the one the husband and the other the father 
of the lady whose conduct is called in question. Everybody 
knows the 

Fama, malum quo non aliud velocius ullum 

of Virgil. And certainly there was plenty of time for the 
divulging of Catharine’s frailty in the six weeks which intervened 
before Henry succeeded to the throne, and the next six weeks 
which elapsed before the Princess became his wife. Henry VIII. 
in after life was supposed, though not of very spotless life himself, 
to be somewhat nice about the reputation of his wives. Perhaps 
at eighteen he had not acquired knowledge enough of such 
matters to trouble his head about them. But Ferdinand, if we 
are to believe M. Bergenroth’s interpretation, had been informed 
of the whole history of the scandal by his ambassador. Yet the 
obnoxious confessor is retained akout the Queen’s person for at 
least five years, although after the recall of Fuensalida the new 
ambassador, Don Luis Caroz, was as jealous of the influence 
of the friar as his predecessor had been. Yet this friar is 
actually the person employed to convey to Ferdinand the news of 
the premature birth of a daughter, January 31st, 1510, and the 
subsequent pregnancy of the oe, about which she appears to 
have had doubts which seem to have been discussed between 
herself, her physician, and her confessor. The doubts about the 
Queen’s state must have been the common talk of the Court, and 
the Spanish Ambassador had heard all about it from some other 
source before her confessor came to announce the fact to him. 

The ninth and last of the original documents printed in this 

art of the volume is a Latin letter, written in 1 515, from 
Siew Fernandez to Henry VIII., which contains an appeal to the 
King to allow him to be tried and heard in his defence on a charge 
of fornication, for which he had been condemned by the Bishop of 
Winchester on the testimony of two of his enemies, whom he 
accuses of a similar crime. He attributes his persecution to the 
malice of the Spanish Ambassador, and he offers to submit to 
death if the charge against him can be proved. Under these cir- 
cumstances the evidence for his guilt amounts to nothing. Un- 

uestionably, if he was guilty of any such previous offence as M. 
Sanna supposes probable, he must have been a most brazen- 
faced villain, for he suggests to the King that he is willing to 
return to his place as Queen’s confessor, if he should on a fair trial 
be acquitted. To assume the friar’s guilt is more convenient for 
M. Bergenroth’s hypothesis, and he has assumed it. How he 
gets over the difliculty involved in believing the supposed boasting 
affirmation of his intimacy with the Queen, on the part of so un- 
blushing a liar as he must have been, we leave to M. Bergenroth 
to determine. 

On the whole, in parting from this portion of the volume we 
have to remark that M. Bergenroth has published a foul libel on 
the fame of a princess of spotless character, and that the evidence 
he produces does not raise the faintest presumption of her guilt. 

(To be continued.) 


ANNE HEREFORD.* 
M*. HENRY WOOD is entitled to the credit of having 


effected a cross between the domestic and the sensational 
novel. As a rule, details of family life have been monopolized by 
novelists of the goody school. On the other hand, the concoctors 


* Anne Hereford. “A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 3 vols. London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 1868- 


= 
Witiatey fnt place we may observe that, though the editor has been careful | of him, and ete her father’s believing anything against the 
Y wwihahy to follow his instructions as regards the writing of his preface, he | friar’s credit, if he states anything except that he serves her well and 
nedicing ws by no means bound to abstain from bringing to bear upon his | loyally. There is another letter from Catharine to her father, 
ence, @ sibject any light that other contemporary documents might | in which she speaks of her poverty, and her inability to support 
myst. ord. We cannot tell whether M. Bergenroth has ever seen the | her confessor in a way suitale to his office and her own rank. 
+)” halt faian diary of Campeggio, as published by Theiner from the | And this is absolutely all the evidence that exists, at least it is : 
aha, but Vatican stores ; at least he has made no use of it, and if proof | all that is produced by the editor of the volume, in apse of 
TOWS ty were wanted of the virginity of Catharine it is supplied ex abun- his reversing an estimate of her character in which every person 
meroon, danti from that volume. It will have been gathered, from what we | who has written on the subject, whether Catholic or Protestant, 
breath. have said, that the charge brought against Catharine is one of a | friend or foe, has concurred. Catharine of Aragon, instead of 
hing by serious kind, the most serious perhaps that could be brought | 
ive boy 
amma’ confessor, Diego Hernandez, An the editer comes forward as 
ld rise, her formal accuser, retracting the praise of her personal virtues | 
he obey into which he had been inveigled by the unanimous testimony of | 
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of thrilling incident disdain anything so humdrum as domestic 
economy. It was reserved for Mrs. Henry Wood to unite the 
characteristics of either style. It was a happy thought to com- 
bine murder and maidservants, horrors and housekeeping. She 
writes under the influence of a double affatus—one impelling 
her to dilate on such homely topics as dress and furniture, the 
dietary of schoolgirls, and the gossip of the servants’ hall; the 
other lifting her into the region of the tetrible, the mysterious, 
and the supernatural. In this novel her peculiar combination is 
obtained by projecting a youthful governess—one of those timid 
shrinking little bodies who somehow or other invariably end by 
being passionately kissed by a male person—into a sort of Castle of 
Otranto in an English county. Chandos House is a fine old place, 
“somewhat Gothic in appearance,” and buried in trees, which give 
it a gloomy air. A cloud hung over it. It had « long gallery and 
an east wing, and, above all, a west wing mysteriously secluded 
from the rest of the building. Outside was a pine-walk, which 
struck the visitor with a peculiar gloom. The inmates of this 
ghostly mansion behave in a very strange way. Lady Chandos, 
the widowed mother of the owner, a lady with a sad expression 
and a permanent redness in the face, is given to long periods of 
invisibility in the west wing. A dad, ore of unsound mind 
roams about the premises, about whom nothing transpires except 
that she is called Mrs. Chandos. To a young lady, naturally 
the most interesting member of the family is Harry Chandos, 
the son of the house, with whom Anne Hereford is always 
left téte-t-téte at meals, and who amiably directs her reading 
towards Othello and other works, until the inevitable moment 
arrives when he is surprised into “taking impassioned kisses 
from her face.” But he too has his oddities, in the shape 
of frequent retirements to the west wing, strange fits of illness, 
and instantaneous restorations to health. There is something 
stranger still about him. Looking out of the window one night, 
Anne Hereford sees him in the moonlight executing a sort of 
zigzag dance along the edge of the lawn—an eccentricity which 
he subsequently explains by a confession of somnambulism. 
Altogether, what with an attack from “an awfully fierce great 
dog,” a persistently invisible hostess, midnight disturbances, 
doctors’ visits, the proximity of a lunatic, the moonlight gambols 
of a sleepwalker, above all, the perpetual mystery of the jealously 
guarded west wing, Chandos was a place to try the strongest 
nerves. 

What, however, is more alarming to Anne than anything else, 
is the discovery that her uncle, My. Ndwin Parley, a gentle- 
man with exceedingly black eyes and beautiful white teeth, of 
whom she had a childish horror, has taken a small house opposite 
to the lodge gates of Chandos. Her recollections of this relative 
were not very pleasant. Years ago, while she was on a visit to his 
house, a dreadful thing had happened. A young ward of his, whose 
fortune he would inherit in case of death, had been shot dead in a 
plantation near the house. Theve had been a quarrel between the 
unlucky youth and another gentleman, arising out of their rival 

retensions to the smiles of Mrs. Edwin Barley, a lovely coquette. 

hree persons were close to the spot at the moment of the 
catastrophe—George Heneage, Mr. Edwin Barley, and his irrepres- 
sible little niece, who received thus early in life the first of the 
many “ shocks ” that awaited her. The suspicion against George 
Heneage was confirmed by his flight. On the other hand, Mr. 
Edwin Barley had loudly proclaimed his determination to bring the 
murderer to justice, and never to desist till he had found him. So 
matters had stood when Anne Hereford had parted many years 
ago from her uncle. And now, to her horror, he turns up at the 
gate of Chandos. His motive for planting himself there is inex- 
plicable, but that he has a motive 1s soon made clear to her by his 
strange behaviour in prowling round the Hall, looking in at the 
windows after dark, and trying to pump the servants. It is 
no less clear that he is an object of, the utmost dread to the 
Chandos family. By and by some one suspiciously like an ally 
of Mr. Barley turns up within the walls of the Hull itself. This 
is Mrs. Penn, the newly engaged companion to the lovely lunatic, 
a lady with remarkably red hair, which, as it subsequently 
appears, “ she had dyed intending to change it to golden, instead 
of which it had come out of the ordeal a blazing vermilion.” The 
arrival of this new-comer is signalized by a lresh batch of mysteries, 
in the shape of anonymous letters, thefts of money and lace, and 
alarming visits from the “ mounted police.” It is worth notice, by 
the way, that with a view to strike more terror into her readers 
Mrs. Wood always mounts the rural police, and gives them 
flashing sabres. Here is an evening of about average excitement 
at Chandos:—A letter is stolen. On looking out of the window 
Anne Hereford finds her face almost in contact with her uncle’s 
terrible face peering into the room. Ilearing her scream, Harry 
Chandos dashes his hand through the glass and cuts himself 
severely. Anne runs up for a piece of rag, and finds two 
marked sovereigns in her trunk, evidently placed there to ruin 
her reputation. An anonymous letter, also pointing to her as 
the thief, is brought in by the butler, ‘I'his is speedily followed 
by a sudden descent of the “ mounted police.” Mr. Chandos 
turns ghastly pale at the news, and hastily gives orders for 
the east wing to be locked. On going to meet the officers of 
justice with a calm but livid face, he is immensely relieved to 
tind that they have been summoned by a forged letter purporting 
to come from himself, upon which they ride away. Finally, Anne 


Hereford goes into the gallery in search of a book, and is nearly 
driven out of her senses by the appearance of a “ tall, thin skeleton 
of a form, with a white shadowy face, which glides towards her with 
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a menacing gesture.” As usual, in her moments of icht 
she finds a refuge in the arms of “her guardian prove fright, 
Chandos, who, luckily, was going upstairs with a bed-eandl 
This is pretty well for one evening’s work. Clearly nothing byt 
the generous fare, and the innocent pleasure o "wearing - 
sprigged muslin, and the occasional drives in the family bey 
above all, the constant téte-d-tétes with the young master of the 
house, and his delicate attentions—beginning with a box of French 
gloves, and culminating in “perfumed kisses "—could have qe. 
conciled our little governess to the multiplied horrors of je 
situation. 

The provoking thing is that all these successive shocks { 
the nervous system of the heroine do not bring one appreciably 
nearer the dénouement. To keep up that twitter of suspense whi 
is the aim of the more ingenious writers of the sensational 
school, something like a logical sequence of events is wanted 
Lach new incident must be made to arise out of that which 
goes before, and to conduce to that which follows. The toils 
must gradually close round the murderer or the bigamist, the 
turns of the labyrinth must by degrees approach the middle, Of 
course the utmost licence of imagination is allowable. In fiction 
when a crime is committed in Essex, we know at once that the 
search for the criminal will not begin in Essex, but in the Isle 
of Man, or some equally remote locality. Only by degree 

y grees, and 
after endless windings, is the story worked round toa 
of retribution and the Chelmsford Assizes. And so long ag it 
goes merrily forward towards a definite goal, the eccentric ch. 
racter of the machinery does not much matter. The pace makes 
it readable. It is just this quality of pace which this novel ho 
lessly lacks. Incident is crowded on incident, but the action 
never advances. The interest of the story turns on the solution 
of a mystery. Yet no progress is made, through at least one 
half of the work, towards its elucidation. Mrs. Wood meanders 
on from one chapter to another without, it appears, the faintest 
anxiety about her end, and the steps by which it is to be reached, 
The avenger of blood plants himself quietly down within a few 
hundred yards of his victim, but, beyond enacting the part of a 
sort of vindictive Paul Pry, he does literally nothing. Nothing 
comes of his imbecile attempts to catechize the females of the 
establishment, or his nasty habit of looking in at the windows 
after nightfall. Then Mrs. Penn, the traitress, with all the advan- 
tages of a secret enemy in the camp, exhibits an even more re 
miurkable amount of incapacity. Her efforts as a female detective 
are of the feeblest possible kind, and now and then are quite 
incomprehensible. Why she should have thought it worth while 
to wreathe her head in a grey cloak, and in the guise of a 
weird woman spring out on Mr. Chandos as he rode along the 
avenue, thereby frightening Black Knave and upsetting his 
master, is a mystery much more occult than the very transparent 
Chandes secret. She seems, in fact, to lose sight of her purpose 
in the thoroughly feminine anxiety to nip in the bud flirtation 
between the governess and the young gentleman. Anne Hereford 
herself shares the general fatuity. Inquisitive to a degree that is 
decidedly unprepossessing, and endowed with a remarkable 
instinct for taking her seat, indoors or out of doors, where two 
speakers may be overheard, she is hopelessly incapable of turning 
the result of her listenings to account. It is not to be won 
dered at that, in dealing with inquirers so singularly devoid of 
intelligence, the Chandcs ghost should dance upon the lava, 
and roam the gallery, and behave himself rather audaciously fora 
flesh and blood ghost, with a sense of perfect security, The 
Chandos secret might have remained a secret for all time had not 
custom imposed the three-volume limit on our authoress, It is 
revealed by a stroke of her pen while still as impenetrable # 
ever. Solvitur ambulando, me fine day the heroine quietly 
walks into the west wing, a step which one wonders she 
not think of taking long before. What she sees there we sbi 
leave Mrs. Wood's readers, supposing them to feel any cumd- 
sity about the matter, to discover for themselves. It will suffice to 
say that the connexion between the ci-devant George Heneage 
aud the Chandos family is cleared up at last, while an opportune 
death relieves the inmates from any further necessity to. 
their secret by the eccentric phantasmagoria which had excited 9 
much curiosity. Mr. Barley arrives too late to summon 
mounted police to do his behests, and Mrs. Pema is forced to best 
an ignominious retreat. 

‘The exaltation of the family governess has become quite 4 
feature in the works of lady-novelists, They seem to take @ 
special delight in putting her through a course of cruel snubs, 
afterwards promoting her to great honour. She is always # 
nervous and sensitive creature who manages nevertheless to get 
through a surprising amount of romantic adventure, ending 1¢ 
brilliant marriage. We have sometimes wondered whether th 
many excellent persons who follow this vocation in real lifei! 
they ever read the wonderful things that are written m thett 
name, would endorse the truth of this conventional type. +2" 
Mrs. Wood adopts this view of the character is shown by the 
triumphant end which crowns the chequered career of her herom 
Not only is she united to Harry Chandos, but the reigaite 
baronet is killed off in the nick of time for the express purpe® 
of making her my lady. So unexampled is her good fortune, 
that to prevent her head being turned by it, her husband, Wi 
more priggishness than good taste, takes occasion to rei 
to his bride certain warning verses from the Book of Deuterononly: 
But Mrs. Wood, though she delights to honour the overness, 
has nevertheless a very keen sense of the requisite q ficatious 
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= 
fora baronet’s wife. She is no leveller. After a fashion of her | to the doctrines of Christ, quoting in proof hereof the cases of 
is laid on at Anne Hereford was, e ’ ere, ' ‘ 
mother’s side, a Keppe-Carew. The greatness of the Keppe- | purer, surer, and more independent rule of life. But much of 
Carews is only faintly shadowed by the authoress, but that they the Messianic moral creed is, in fact—so Mr. Benamozegh argues 
eld, or had held, their heads very high indeed, she is always | —a mere repetition of the teaching of the Synagogue. Nor could 
iterating. The name alone acts as a sort of talisman. Wherever | such fail to be the case. Christianity itself declares that God 
gpd whenever it 1s uttered, the effect is electrical. When the oe the patriarchs and Moses a moral code. That code must 
schoolgirls at Miss Fenton’s are shy of playing with Anne, they admitted to have been good, perfect, and absolute, for the 
have only to be told that she is a Keppe-Carew to welcome her | Deity could not have —— ‘a scheme stamped with the 
with open arms. She has but to mention to her lover that she | attributes of the mutable and contingent. If this be granted, 
iss Tent -Carew, for him to exclaim, in boundless astonish- | how, asks this writer, can it be alleged that the same Deity after- 
ment, “ You are of better family than ours.” Even his haughty | wards promulgated a second scheme superior to the first? Men 
ister, who had treated her with great rudeness, is quite recon- | are capable of progress, but progress cannot be predicated of the 
tiled to the marriage on learning that she is a Keppe-Carew. — nor can His law be qalled perfectible. This should be 
If the Keppe-Carews were thought much of by others, they | the language of logic, but Christians, according to our author, 
retuned the compliment by thinking a great deal of themselves. | seem to consider that the divine word is as flexible as mere 
in the of ut to | of a en Dieu om “la flexibilité e 
which that august family ought never to stoop. One solitary Paul, qui se fait Juif aux Juifs, Gentil aux Gentils, les ignobles 
blot dimmed the lustre of the Keppe-Carew escutcheon. Frances 0 des Jésuites aux idolitres chinois.” In the 
Keppe-Carew had married a draper. True, it was a most gen- Christian view, he adds, crumbs of truth are scattered to men by 
tlemanly draper. Moreover, when she fell in love with him degrees, suitable to their readiness to receive them. But this 
werer gentlem and Keppe-Carews an impassable > 
was oy So oa Hemson i dug a grave and buried her | Moses, may not Providence, stooping to man’s wants, hereafter 
rol and never attempted to regain her “ lost caste.” The | eflace the doctrines of Paul by a new creed suited to new circum- 
ption of the Hemson establishment is a good specimen | stances and times? ae a pl 
and in her domestic vein. e prattles on with astonishing | moral code of the Pentateuch. r. F, W. Newman in our day, 
self-complacency about the soshihen af the bedrooms and sone Bolingbroke in the last century, have repeated—the first with i. 
the various of the children, the sleeping quarters of the regret, with views 
ntices, and the “plain dinner of roast veal and ham, with | which St. Augustine combated with so much zeal in the person 
tart, all cooked and served.” And the pictures | of Fi is aware Biblical 
of schoolgirl life in England and France are equally minute, | invente the Gnostics, not by the Germans, will know that 
and equally characteristic of the authoress. _— ' early coor inferred from the moral imperfections of the Law of 
We are not aware whether this novel has appeared already | Moses that the Jewish legislator was not inspired from heaven. 
in a serial form. But, judging from internal evidence only— | Some of the Gnostics even maintained that only the principle 
its of episodes, > of evil — the of the vases and 
ious padding—we should be disposed to infer that it . | garments of the Egyptians, the unsparing massacre of the 
The effort to spice each with a fresh incident of the — by — 
ives it the appearance of a work composed not so much on | which crowd the sacred annals. e ian Rabbi, like St. 
Stati princip oe as with a view to doo culganaies of monthly | Augustine, argues the points at issue without flying into a 
publication, This is a pity, since the authoress is by no | spiritual passion; and though his discussion partakes some- 
means deficient in the power of lively and graphic description. If | what of the weakness always inherent in defence, his reasons, 
she would repress her unconscionable fondness for petty details, | if not quite new, are stated with an ingenuity which makes 
and give herself a quiet fortnight to evolve a coherent plot, | them seem so. He says that comparisons of Christian and 
instead of a mere muddle of incidents which irritates quite as | Jewish morality, to be accurate, should keep in view the dis- 
e might possi roduce a work more worthy of her unques- | Jews as well as Hebrews— members, that 1s to say, of the 
tonably facile Jewish civil commonwealth, and disciples of the 
faith of their father Abraham, The Pentateuch is the poli- 
tical | code of ennobled, no doubs, by a 
. = Spiritual breath irom Sinai, but still a system of civil legislation. 
= | Politics are not morals; the “ Imitation Christ ” does super- 
Semitic theology, few Christian scholars of repute have | Grotius. The Gospel precepts of humility and patience cannot 
addressed themselves to the exploration of the Talmud, the Tar- | be applied to iota What country could turn the cheek to the 
gums, and the other labyrinths of rabbinical learning. Although  smiter, and repay injuries with benefits, without becoming the 
the language of these books is easier and more accessible than | inevitable victim of invasion, conquest, and annihilation? This 
Sanskrit or Zend, for one student of the Zohar and Midraschims is the Rabbi’s question; he oer te unaware that a numerous, 
there are a dozen of the Vendidad and the Puranas. Semitic perhaps an increasing, school of English politicians recommends 
religious quibbles may be a less inviting field of research than this very plan to our Foreign Office. Moses, at any rate, cannot be 
Vedic or Zoroastrian philosophy, but many of them are intimately quoted in support of such diplomatic policy. He saw that the Jews 
connected with the foundations of the Christian faith. So that, must, as a people, be governed by the rules of political wisdom. 
if, as M. Renan asserts, the Buxtorfs and Lightfoots have no He prescribed tor them—with what rare foresight the result shows 
worthy representatives now, we ought to be grateful to those |—a system by which they fought their way against ignorance, 
leamed Jews who from time to time enlighten our darkness on | injustice, and barbarism. ~ In view of the end, the general rules 
— like that which occupies the present volume. The | of humanity and morality appeared to sufler some temporary re- 
Ital Rabbi's volume comparing Jewish and Christian morality | strictions :—“Sans ces mesures, toute la puissance de Dieu, j’ose 
is interesting, not only for its contents, but also because it has le dire, n’aurait pu épargner au peuple d’Israé]l une prompte, une 
been sanctioned as orthodox by high Jewish theological autho- | inévitable destruction.” These remarks, if not conclusive, are 
nity. Some competent observers allege that scepticism on the | judicious; they are identical in direction with the line taken by 
oe hand, and Christianity on the other, are gradually under- | the late Dean Milman where he discusses the war law of the 
mining the faith of the peculiar people. Be this as it may, our , Jews. 
author does not regard Christianity with the passions of Annas The distinction between the political and ethical sides of Old 
and Caiaphas, To use his own illustration, he deplorés that Joseph | Testament dogmas, the antithesis of Hebrews and Jews, lies at the 
does not bow down before the white hairs of Jacob, and that Jacob base of our author's comparison of the morality of the basilica and 
not embrace and bless Joseph. He calls Christianity a Jewish | the synagogue. He tries to show, always with abundance of apt 
nope of which Jews should be proud. Just as Englishmen may | citation, that the morality of the Gospel is, in fact, a copy of that 
of the English origin of American civilization, so Jews ma | preached by the Law—a copy, as he thinks, deteriorated and 
“y with pride that the splendid tree of Christianity is a es | obscured. Here, again, we must avoid mistaking a part for the 
ahumble Jewish stock grafted on a Gentile trank. This whole. The Oid Testament is not the entire Hebrew system, 
ch still bears the mark of the patriarchs, the prophets, and the | which must necessarily be misunderstood by those who ignore 
doctors of the law; if the hands are the hands of Esau, the voice | the resources of tradition, of the Talmud, and the Cabbalists. 
nevertheless the voice of Jacob. | Further, we must not attribute to the Pharisees, for instance, 
¢ Italian Rabbi takes exception to the argument that the all the sentiments fixed on them by Palestinian prejudice. As a 
mpetior morality of the Christian code indicates a divine original. sample of our Rabbi's analysis, we may take the virtue of humility, 
hristianity has owed its triumph to its moral claims he does which, he says, Christianity arrogates to itself as a doctrine of its 
tot deny, but he considers that the natural religious sentiment of own special teaching. The sentiment “Blessed are the poor in 
can produce, unaided, ethical systems not inferior in elevation spirit ” was by no means preached for the first time in the Sermon 
——— on the Mount. Ancient rabbinical teaching had constantly exalted 


Morale juive et Morale chrétienne. Par E. , the humble in spirit and place. Of Hillel the Ancient, who long 
Morale chritiense, Par Parle: | Christianity, this fevourite maxim is recorded—"My 
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lowness shall be my elevation, and my elevation my lowness.” 


In the Talmud we find—“ The world to come is to those who 
bow the knee, the humble, and the bent:” and such sentence: 
abound in the old Rabbinical texts, According to the Mischna, 
Josua ben Perachia, the preceptor of Christ, taught thus:— 
“ Judge every man favourably;” Tlillel said, “Judge not thy 
neighbour as long as thou hast not been in his situation ;” which 
maxims are equivalent to the Christian, “Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.” In like manner our author confronts the Hebrew and 
Christian teaching as to pride and anger, dwelling particularly 
on the command to love our neighbour as ourselves; trying to 
show, in these as in other cases, that the synagogue had long been 
familiar with the teaching which is claimed by Christianity as 
exclusively its own. 

As our author always quotes ghapter and verse, his arguments 
have at first sight an Sleagealite look. They must, however, 
in the main, stand or fall with the credibility of the Talmudists 
and the various Rabbinical texts. Now against such credibility the 
general primd facie evidence isso overwhelming, that arguments in 
which it is taken as an essential postulate must be classed amongst 
conjectures rather than amongst proofs. The Talmuds, in their 

resent shape, are hardly earlier than the age of Charlemagne. 

f the standard Rabbinical authors some are mere names, 
concerning which the Jews have been able to do little else than 

ess. Hillel, for example, is an unknown quantity, who appears, 

ike Zoroaster or Odin, in more incarnations than one, his per- 
sonality, single or multiple, being a profound puzzle. As wit- 
nesses to matters of fact, the Mischna, Gemara, Zohar, and so 
forth, must rank below such Sagas as Burnt Njal, and such poems 
asthe Shih Namah. To find a parallel to the allegorical and 
cabbalistical nonsense of the Jewish doctors we must turn to 
Papias, or Philo, or to the modern chemical expositions of the 
Eddas and the Nibelungen Lied. As a specimen of the flights 
taken, be it noted that, according to the Talmudists, Moses 
caused the entire Pentateuch to be engraved in seventy languages on the 
twelve stones beyond Jordan! (Deut. xxvii.). ‘louching Genesis, 
some Cabbalists declare that Abraham wrote a work called Séfer 
Tetsira, or Creation, which work they have even edited and com- 
mented, adding complete lists of the angels who were the Masters 
of the Patriarchs, Very precise details are given about Raziel, 
the Master of Adam. That intelligent and refined angel brought 
down from heaven, or elsewhere, a book of wisdom—the Sifra 
de-Adam harischén—whose contents are accurately described in 
the Zohar. No wonder if Luther said that the critics who went 
for light to the Rabbinical comments on the Bible reminded him 
of Solomon’s captains who traded to India for precious cargoes, 
but came home laden with apes and peacocks. How far the 
modern Rabbi mistakes apes for gold may be gathered from the 
fact that, in a note to an Essay on Islamism which closes his 
volume, he speaks of the existence of the aforesaid books of Adam 
and Abraham as being authentically proved by their mention in 
the Talmud ; although, as he says, the Talmud does not expound 
their contents. 


MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY.* 


_ the Government of a military Power conceives the 

intention of making war against one of its neighbours, or 
even sees a probability of so doing, oflicers skilled in topography 
are sent to study the features of the country likely to become 
the scene of operations. The Prussians did so before the campaign 
of 1866, and, if we may believe the Prussian newspapers, the 
French have lately been occupying themselves with similar studies 
of German territory. The huntsman ignorant of the country 
over which he has to work his hounds, the candidate or election- 
agent who neglects to canvass a constituency, is not more likely 
to break down than the general who has not studied, in person 
or by means of his staff, the features of his fighting ground. 
Some of the failures of the Italians in 1866 were due to such 
culpable remissness on the part of their leaders; while, on 
the other hand, the Prussian successes were prepared and 
greatly facilitated by the intimate knowledge of Bohemia which 
Was common amongst the officers of the army. So obvious 
is the necessity for topographical knowledge that all mention of 
it would seem superfluous were 1t not strangely neglected in the 
education even of our most scientific officers. Not a single lecture 
or lesson of any sort on military geography is given to the Wool- 
wich cadets, and the subject is equally ignored in the examination 
of subalterns for their promotion. Ask an assembly of British 
officers what strategical positions should be occupied by an army 
charged with the defence of London against an enemy advancing 
from the south, and the odds are ten to one that you will not 
find a single man able to give an intelligent answer. And if the 
greater part of England is a terra incognita to them as regards its 
military capacities, how much more the rest of Europe! Yet the 
strategy that prepares battles and the tactics that win them 
depend for their success on a complete and accurate knowledge of 
the enemy’s position, and of the facilities presented to him for 
marching or manoeuvring. 

The judicious use of features of ground has won more battles than 
any other cause. Marlborough at Ramillies was able to neglect the 


* Physical, Historical, and Military Geography, from the French of Ph. 
Lavallée. Edited, with Additions and Corrections, by Captain Lendy, 
B,G.S., F.L.S., &c, 1868. 


whole of De Villeroy’s left wing because he knew that a 
in front of it would prevent its advance. Napoleon’s great 
at Austerlitz was chiefly due to his taking such advantage 
features of ground that the different parts of his own army a 
connexion with each other, while those of the allies were ge 
by obstacles; and, if we would have a more modern instance, the 
battle of Skalitz is fresh in the memories of all soldiers, 
especially, but also generally throughout the campaign of 1866, 
the Prussians took advantage of hills and woods, while the bry 
but blundering and headlong Austrians, trained previously to ~ 
tactics, left their position of vantage and, against Benedek’s 
exposed their columns in the plains. The result was so decisivg 
as to create almost a panic through the army. “If these blundey. 
ing generals are to lead us, what chance have we?” Ip 
the mistakes of Austrian subordinate officers in the late war 
due to want of intelligent study of military topography, were 
so lamentable as to be a lesson to the whole world, and ty 
England especially, where such blind confidence is placed in the 
sturdiness of the soldier that the result is a most unf 
want of preparation. 

No previous study can obviate the necessity for personal in. 
spection of a country, wherever such inspection is possible, No 
maps give all the details requisite for a general. Reconnaijs. 
sances and bold expeditions of single officers will be as n 
as ever, but these will be all the more useful if they are madg 
by men trained to look for advantages of ground, and 
acquainted with the general features of a country. The best in. 
formation obtained by Benedek was brought to him by an Austrian 
officer who travelled through the Prussian army from one end 
to the other; but then that officer, who was afterwards killed in 
battle, knew what he was about. “Il connait bien la carte” js 
a favourite expression in the French army to denote confidence in 
a general. Of which of our English generals could the same 
remark be made truthfully ? 


It is because we think that the subject of military to 
is not sufficiently studied in our English military checks 
we welcome Captain Lendy’s translation of Lavallée’s 
work. The first edition of Lavallée’s book was published in 1836, 
and partially translated by Colonel Jackson in 1850. The French 
work went through several editions, the seventh, considerably en- 
larged, being published in 1865, two years -before the author's 
death. Captain Lendy is an old pupil of Lavallée’s, and was 
authorized by him to undertake a new translation. But the 
volume under our notice is not a mere translation. Captain Lendy 
has taken advantage of late discoveries, and added information 
rendered necessary by the wars in America, Germany, and Italy. 
Ye claims also to have corrected numerous errors, though we 
find some peculiarly French ones remaining. For instance, 
Englishmen are not accustomed to consider Quatre Bras as a defeat 
sustained by their arms. The British held their ground during 
the battle, checking Ney, whose purpose was to drive them back. 
Their subsequent retirement upon the position selected for the 
defence of Brussels was necessary to ensure their junction with 
the Prussians, who had in truth been defeated at Ligny. But such 
inaccuracies as this are of little moment when military topo 
graphy is studied, as it should be, in conjunction with militay 
history. The main fact with vegard to Quatre Bras is that it s 
the point of junction of the roads from Charleroy and Namur to 
Brussels, and hence of considerable strategic importance. 


Of the two great divisions of the earth’s surface, land and se, 
the former only is treated extensively in Lavallée’s work. His 
system is to “make an analytical description of the surface of the 
land by dividing and subdividing it, in accordance with its 
framework, into elements of detail subordinate to the general 
system of which they form part.” Though adopting, for the 
moment, the definition of “ watershed” given by Captain Lendy, 
we only do so under protest. The word “ shed,” from the German 
scheiden, is still used in the common talk of some — of Eng- 
land to express parting; and Captain Lendy would have dove 
better had he left watershed as it stands in geographical nomet- 
clature, and chosen such a simple word as “ waterslopes” for the 
use to which he now applies “ watersheds.” With this protest 
we must perforce follow Captain Lendy, using his own terms. 
Defining the term “watershed” as the declivities that fall 
from the “waterpartings” or ridges separating the ae 
watersheds, masses of land, whether continents or islands, Mm 
from the sea to some one chief waterparting. Perpendic 
or oblique to the chief waterparting run minor chains 
mountains or hills with their secondary watersheds, and the 
streams which flow down the opposite slopes accumulate below 
to join those rising in the chief mountains, and form the malt 
rivers. ‘The streams have their own watercourses, and receive 
smaller tributaries falling trom minor waterpartings, down minor 
watersheds, and so on—the divisions being more or less numerous 
according to the height of the principal chain and the gen 
configuration of the country. Subject to modifications, the face 
of any mass of land may be considered to possess its pnmaly, 
secondary, tertiary, &c. waterpartings, watersheds, and conseque? 
watercourses, the junction of tertiary watersheds producing 
secondary watercourses, and so on. Each watercourse has, vn 
valley, and the whole series of valleys constitute the “basin. 
that river which the watercourses combine to form. The = 
in their turn slide down to the sea, and several river basins un! 
form a “sea basin” or “maritime watershed.” To describe the 
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as divided into mountain chains and river basins is the sys- 
yn of Lavallée, popularizing the previous attempts in the same 
jection made by Lacroix, Humbo dt, Ritter, &c. 

There can be little doubt that a truer knowledge of geography 
gia stronger mental impression can be obtained in this fashion 
‘han by studying the boundaries of States; and the productions of 
the upper Tegions can be traced with facility down the rivers, or 

e roads and railways that also generally follow the valleys. 
flere, too, must we look, with few exceptions, for the lines of 
itary operations, which are greatly dependent upon the means 
rt furnished by rivers and roads. On these natural lines 
yemay expect to find the fortresses set to guard a frontier, and 
the most prosperous mercantile communities. Roads and rivers 
have frequently been called the arteries of commerce. Through 
them also leaps the pulse of war. If France should ever seriously 
jaire to struggle with Prussia for the Rhine frontier, her armies 
gill follow the course of some of the Rhine tributaries—the 
Meuse, the Moselle, and the streams falling into them. Therefore 
this mode of studying geography is in harmony with history, and 
the lessons learnt in both schools assist and supplement each 
ther. 
"Dut political divisions are by no means ignored by Lavallée ; 
aly, he subordinates them to natural ones in a manner that is 
quently, sm intentionally, suggestive. For instance, he 
ies Portugal in “the Spanish region,” and of the French 
regions he says :— 

This region, called Gaul by the ancients, the greater-part of which bears 
thename of France, is bounded on the south by the Mediterranean and the 
Continental aay on the west by the Bay of Biscay, on the north by 
the English Channel and the German Ocean, on the east by the Rhine from 
its mouth to its source, and by the Alps from Mont St. Gothard to the 
Mediterranean. 

He quotes Strabo, who says that a tutelary deity seems to have 
destined Gaul to be one day the most flourishing part of the 
globe. After 2 warm panegyric upon the people and language of 
France, he states boldly the position he claims for A oy 
that he has shown clearly to have been sought by her rulers for 


ages past 

But it is not only in the domain of thought that she rules om she 
likewise often sways it with her arms, and her central position renders her 
wil adapted to offensive war. On the south she holds the Spanish and 
Italian peninsulas like two satellites naturally disposed to follow her move- 
ments; by the Mediterranean she borders on Africa, and takes part in the 
affairs of the East ;on the west the Atlantic offers its vast basin to her 
vesels to connect her with the New World; on the north she adjoins 
Tngland, protected from her by the Straits of Dover; lastly, on the east 
she is only separated from the German countries by the Rhine—a trench 
that has been crossed so often by her armies. 

Tnly Lavallée’s Military Topography should be read by the light 
of his Frontieres de la France. 

The value of Captain Lendy’s translation would have been 
eahanced by a more detailed description of Indian topography, but 
istaopeonced a volume which cannot fail to be widely appre- 
ciated when the scientific study of military geography becomes, 
wit must become, one of the most important studies at our mili- 
tary colleges. One great deficiency is apparent. Neither military 
worany other geugraphy can be studied to good purpose without 
maps. The French edition of Lavallée’s work is accompanied 
byan atlas, which is, however, far from being perfect. Captain 
lendy has translated French names of places into English, and 
the only thoroughly good and sufficient maps are French or 
German, Probably the expense of preparing a military atlas, in 
Which all roads and railways, with chains of hills, must be set forth 
weurately, has deterred the publisher. Yet it is a strange proof 
if deficient cultivation in the English army if so orig a 
work cannot be undertaken for want of probable buyers. Maps 


zeal and his youthful blunders. On the other hand, the science 
of breeding, whether as applied to dogs, horses, or cattle, is 
quite in its infancy, and the experience of every practical man 
adds something to the stock pf information already accumulated. 
No animal transmits his qualities, good or bad, to his descendants 
more uniformly than the fox-hound; and a hound, perfect in all 
respects but one, will be rendered, by that single defect, valueless 
for breeding purposes. “Scrutator” possessed a hound that attracted 
unqualified admiration from so excellent a judge as Assheton 
Smith. He was perfect to look at, with capital legs and feet, 
good shoulders, strong back and loins. His fault was that he 
was rather free with his tongue—not noisy, but in the habit of 
speaking twice when once would have been sufficient. Mr. Smith 
conceived the idea that, by mating him with some inmates of 
the kennel rather shy of tongue, he might obtain a cross that 
would be neither roisy nor mute. But the warnings of “ Scruta- 
tor” were verified, for, handsome as all Fieeman’s descendants 
were, they inherited the vice of loquacity, and the Squire’s frequent 
exclamation in the field—“Confound that Freeman ”—was in 
itself an acknowledgment of his error. It is probable that 
“ Scrutator’s ” judgment is right in declining to breed from any 
hounds, male or female, until they have passed through three 
seasons, by which time any evil will most 
have shown themselves. The case of Freeman moreover illustrates 
a well established law that, in the descent of foxhounds, the bad 
propensities of the father prevail over the good ones of the mother. 
And this is one truth gained in the study of the science of breed- 
ing. Babbling has always been considered a fatal vice in a hound, 
no matter what his quarry may be :— 

At clangore citat, quos nondum conspicit, apros 

£tola queecumque canis de stirpe (malignum ~ 

Officium), sive illa metus convicia rupit, 

Seu frustra nimius properat furor. 
Somervile, whose observation was most accurate, and whose 
maxims on many points are by no means obsolete, is most distinct 
in his denunciation of loquacity :— 

The vain babbler shun, 

Ever loquacious, ever in the ery 4 

His foolish offspring shall offend thy ears 

With false alarms, and loud impertinence. 


There is one fault only [says Scrutator] for which a young hound ought 
to be drafted, and may be put fairly aside immediately—too much a 
We have never known an instance of amendment in this case, Babbling 
increases with years. a =" 


Every other kind of fault can be corrected, and may be amended, 
but “the tongue can no man tame; it is an unruly evil.” 
Indeed at the present time hounds might be without voices alto- 
gether, for the huntsman and the whips do all the noise for them, 
and they are taught to depend on the halloo of the former, and to 
run to that, and not according to scent. A good deal of the 
success of this plan must depend on the field being accustomed to 
habits of discipline, for if every one began to halloo and screech, 
the most direful confusion would ensue. There are plenty of dis- 
orderly fields, however, where the master in vain struggles to 
maintain order. Many men got up in faultless attire can no more 
avoid showing their utter ignorance of sportsmanship than the 
ass in the lion’s skin could abstain from braying ; and in each case 
the love of giving tongue declares the impostor. Few men in 
authority can restrain themselves, under such circumstances, from 
language more forcible than oonpneeers St the polite irony 
of a master of hounds commemorated by ord would probably 
cut more deeply than a whole volley of imprecations. This 
gentleman, perceiving his hounds to be much confused by the 
frequent halloos of a stranger, rode up to him, and thanked him 
with great civility for the trouble he was taking; but at the same 


for the study of the military art need not be covered with names. 
fortresses must be shown, and should be marked in red, and 
toplace named in such a work as Lavallée’s must be omitted. 
But the insertion of these will not fill up so much space as to 
lave roads, streams, and railroads otherwise than clear. It is onl 
the science of military topography has been too mu 
lected in England that there can be any doubt as to the sale of 
tary maps. Captain Lendy has given the English army a 
most useful book, but his work can only be counted as half done 
he produces an atlas by which the book can be studied. 


FOX-HUNTING,* 
F this book had been considerably abridged, save in those parts 


Which treat of the breeding and management of hounds, it | 
Would have been, we think, a great advantage. Without unduly | 
g¢ the merits of “Scrutator,” it must be admitted that, | 


from a iterary point of view, his exposition of the science of fox- 


bunting h 


the science itself is not held in such esteem now as in the days 

ot those distinguished sportsmen. Moreover, descriptions of 

hary runs have been penned over and over again, and we 

We fairly sick of the ideal huntsman, with his aphorisms and 

astuteness, and of the ideal whipper-in, with his untutored 


lo d Science of Fox-huntin 0, e y 
g d Elanagement of th Kennel. B Scrutator. 
tledge & Son, 1868. 


a8 no pretension to compete with the writings of Beck-— 
ford and Delmé Redcliffe on the same subject, and, in addition, | 


time acquainted him that the two men he saw in green coats were 
paid so much a year on purpose to halloo; it would be needless 
for him, therefore, to give himself any further trouble. 

We remarked that the science of fox-hunting has fallen into 
considerable disrepute, and we might add that in the crack coun- 
ties it is utterly pooh-poohed. “ Sport,” says Beckford, “is but a 
secondary consideration with a true fox-hunter. The first is, the 

_ killing of the fox; hence arises the eagerness of pursuit, and the 
_ chief pleasure of the chase.” But even in his day there were si 
| of the coming rebellion against this orthodox creed. One of hi 
| friends asserted that fox-hunting was only followed because men 
‘could ride hard, and do less harm in that than in any other 
hunting. The answer was obvious. To such as love the riding 
| part only of hunting, would not a trail scent be much more 
suitable? ‘‘Gentlemen who hunt for the sake of a ride, who are 
indifferent about the hounds, and know little of the business, if 
they do no harm, it is to the full as much as we have reason to 
expect from them.” In the present day not only are men indif- 
| ferent about the hounds, and not merely partially, but utterly, 
ignorant of the business, but they are indifferent about the fox 
p It is an incidental circumstance in the afternoon’s amuse- 
' ment that there is an animal called a fox, which may or may not 
‘be caught, and at whose obsequies the rider may or may not 
assist; and it is another incidental circumstance that there are 
animals called hounds, whose business it is to find, and perhaps to 
catch, the fox; but the real object of the rider is to get over the 
| greatest stretch of country in the straightest ible line, and in 
the shortest possible time. If he takes out his watch and finds 
| that he has done so many miles in so many minutes, he is satis- 
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fied; and what cares he for fox or for hounds? Swift bursts 
from point to point, accomplished with few delays—for the day 
of the fashionable fox-hunter only lasts about three hours— 
requiring only a sufficient change of horses, and a good eye 
for country, these are the desiderata of the modern Nimrod. 
TIunting, in fact, is much what steeple-chasing originally was, 
when the name correctly defined the amusement. Forty or 
fifty men start on as fair terms as each can obtain for him- 
selh and make the best of their way to a certain point four or 
five miles off. The one who can get there first, thanks to his 
being better mounted, or being a better horseman, or having a 
superior knowledge of the country, is so far the hero of the day; 
and we will venture to say that the first remarks of all who 
reach the point aimed at have no reference to the fox or the 
hounds, but are equally eager as to the distance that has been 
covered and the time in which it has been done. We are of 
course not speaking of those sportsmen who ride in districts where 
slow hunting—slow in two senses, it will be said—is unavoidable 
from the character of the country. But then these gentlemen 
abide where they are from compulsion, and make the best they 
can of a bad business. No man, we take it for granted, would 
hunt in East Sussex if he could afford to have his headquarters 
at Market Harborough. The spirit of the age is altogether in 
favour of hard riding, and if a man has the means of galloping 
over the grass countries, he will no more condescend to dodge al 
the morning about great woodlands, or to assist in painfully picking 
up a scent on cold fallows, than he would go out with a F'rench- 
man to catch rabbits with an écrevisse. The Frenchman ties a long 
[sa of string to the écrevisse’s tail, and sends him down into the 
urrow. When he reaches the rabbit he attaches himself to it 
with such prehensive power that the rabbit bolts with his perse- 
cutor, and deposits itself in a sack which the prudent sportsman has 
placed at the mouth of the burrow. Cette chasse, says its narra- 
tor, demande beaucoup de patience. We should think so, Les 
opérations de Vécrevisse sont lentes. The movements of the crus- 
tacean are gradual. Mais aussi elles sont quelquefois plus stires que 
celles du furet. So our grandfathers took great delight in rising early 
in the morning, getting into a great wood, and never getting out 
of it the whole day. They pottered about, and it was a pleasure to 
them to see their hounds work, and when they were cold they 
could canter up and down a green drive till they were warm. But 
in that sort of sport, also, much patience is required, aud the 
movements of the hounds are very gradual. Our modern fox- 
hunter, if he did not fall asleep on horseback, would stand very 
little of it. At the end of his second cigar, after a few angry 
lances at his watch, he would press his hat down on his fore- 
ead, turn to the right about, and indulge in a burst across 
country on his own account, with no quarry in view but some 
distant landmark, and no competitor in the race but Time. 
Huntsmen are obliged now to conform to the tastes and require- 
ments of the field, and to abandon the ancient maxims of their 
craft. “ Scrutator” himself admits the fact. “ With cracking 
of whips and wild screeches, hounds are driven off their noses, 
and ready to fly anywhere with a scent or without it; in fact 
they are taught to run at a scent, instead of being allowed 
to carry it with them; and were it not for cub-hunting and 
an occasional woodland day during the season, when they must 
hunt, they would trust more to their ears and eyes than their 
noses.” As long as hounds view their fox, or the scent is 
burning, well and good; but directly there comes a check, the 
hard riders will not tolerate any delay for the purpose of allowing 
them to recover the scent. No, the huntsman must lift them on, 
as hard as they can go, to some point for which he thinks the fox 
may have made. he is right, they perhaps view him again, 
and all is well; if he is wrong, he may find another, and then 
also all is well; if he fails in both chances, he hesitates not a 
moment, but makes for the nearest cover, and, with luck, rattles 
out or chops a fox. Anyhow, the men of the first flight will 
have had a good gallop; and as they came out to gallop, 
and not to see hounds hunt, they will be satisfied. A huntsman 
with a perfect knowledge of the country, and on the line of a fox 
that has been hunted Tithe, will thus lift his hounds from point 
to point, and — succeed in killing his fox at the end of a 
long run, simply by a lucky speculation, for the hounds will 
perhaps not have been on scent for a tenth part of the distance 
traversed. This is the principle of modern fox-hunting in the fast 
counties, to which all sportsmen who have the necessary means 
throng, and it is scarcely necessary to say that the days of cub- 
hunting and of woodland hunting, when, as “ Scrutator’” remarks, 
hounds must hunt, are looked on by the hard riders with the 
utmost contempt. 

Of what use, then, a treatise on a science which is virtually 
obsolete ? That is the question which will occur to every one 
who reads “Scrutator’s” bulky volume. Of what use is the 
fox, when as Beckford observes, if a quick gallop is all that is 
wanted, a trail scent would be much more suitable? He might 
be left to fatten in his native woods, and careful inquiries might 
result in the discovery of some method of making him available 
for the table. Foxes are exposed in the markets of Rome and 
Paris, and a French writer informs us that “ la chair du Renard 
est moins mauvaise que celle du loup; les chiens et méme les 
hommes en mangent en automne, surtout lorsqu’il s’est nourri et 
engraissé de raisins.” Certainly, so far as the crack counties are 


the fox is more out of place than a treatise o Science 
cooking the fox. 


MR. TAYLOR’S TRANSLATION OF THE ANEID? 


rypmose who accepted asa success the late Mr. Philip Won. 
ley’s experiment of translating Homer into Spenserian stanzas 
ought @ fortiori to admit the application of the same English 
measure to Virgil. The higher finish and more studied po of 
the Mneid invite the assistance of the most elaborate] perfected 
metre in any language which has to undergo the oneal of recon. 
veying it. It was on the ground of its fatal facility that some 
critics took exception tu Professor Conington’s octosyllabic vers; 
though the unfairness of such a criticism might be patent to an 
one who would take the trouble to note with what pains and ski 
of division and break and metrical variation the verse of Scott had 
been made to acccommodate itself to the Virgilian hexameter, Ty 
argue that this is an easy task is simply to betray inexperience, 
But here, at all events, the charge of undue facility of rhythm wil] 
not lie. The Spenserian stanza, with its great flexibility its 
mechanical breaks, and its various licenses, is an attractive, but 
not an easy, instrument ; certainly it does not lend itself readily to 
the off-hand efforts of a slovenly translator. Mr. Fairfax Taylor 
who has solicited a hearing for his attempt to demonstrate the 
adaptability of Virgil’s Aineid to the measure of Spenser, seems to 
us to have hit a true point in discerning the value of the intricate 
machinery of that measure as a match for the high-wrought 
finish of the original, and a security against hasty and sli 
composition. “ Spenser’s stanzas,” he remarks, “may not be abso- 
lutely the best instrument for translation, but his Pegasus has at 
least the merit of being more difficult to be moulded, or at least 
more difficult to be managed, by an inferior hand.” 

Perhaps, however, after all, it may be doubted whether so much 
importance is to be attached to the structure of the vehicle as to 
the skill of the driver. Mr. Worsley won a consensus of admira- 
tion by his Spenserian version of the first half of the Odyssey, 
and though it struck us that, as he went forward to that point 
in the Iliad where death cut short his graceful labours, he grew 
more and more addicted to amplification of his original, and to 
imitation of Pope’s splendid unfaithfulness, it was impossible not 
to be won by the perfect finish of his style, and his thorough 
mastery of his measure. Difficulty overcome became a pleasi 
reminiscence. The labour that at first suggested fears as w 
as hopes grew by reiteration to be a pledge of recurrent triumphs 
But Mr. Worsley’s danger was that of yielding overmuch to 
the temptations of expansion in order to meet the exigencies of 
his verse; and, in the judgment of some at least, that danger 
grew as he went forward. As yet, for he has only put forth 
two books at present, Mr. Taylor has kept creditably clear of 
this rock. With the watchfulness of an incipient mariner he 
keeps a good look-out, and cautiously sails very fairly close to 
Virgil’s text, so as to steer a course which, in the case of a trans- 
lator, cannot be too much recommended—neither too far from 
shore nor too venturesome. Not at all underrating the difficulties 
of the metre adopted, he has seen that the way to escape them 
is not by free translation; rather, in manful self-reliance, he has 
striven to combine good faith to Virgil with full justice to the 
instrument which he has chosen for representing him in Engli 
Whether he is equal to keeping this up through the whole twelve 
books must depend upon his own steadfastness of aim and purpose; 
but if in what isefore him he unites, as in what he has alrea 
achieved, great accuracy and neatness with considerable me 
skill, there needs no prophet to augur for him a high rank among 
translators. 

His merits, as will be anticipated from the foregoing remaris, 
consist in having duly plied the scholar’s craft, as well as af 
the accomplished versitier. Through the two books before us we 
have been unable to detect any grave departure from the sense of 
the Latin, and very few passages where obscurity leaves it doubt- 
ful what meaning the translator has attached to the words of 
Virgil. Perhaps one might hesitate to aflirm that he has exactly 
realized the full force of 

Cavum conversé cuspide montem 

Impulit in latus (i. 81) ; : 
for a comparison of Henry’s lucid explanation of that passag? 
will induce a doubt whether Virgil’s words find a satislactory 
counterpart in the lines 

So saying, full at the hollow rock he drove 

His spear uplifted. 
We do not find here the entire representation of the action which 
Virgil depicts—namely, that of pushing the inward-openin portals 
of the mountain's side with a spear applied to it. When Mr. 
‘Taylor immediately afterwards speaks of the “cleft” so made, he 
leaves a doubt whether he entirely takes in the operation denote 
hs question, too, whether in Book II., stanza xvii., the 

es 

Mute twice five days, the seer disdained to lie, 

Or doom a victim, scarce at last controlled 

By clamouring Ithacus’ perfidious cry . 
He spake the word arranged, and destined me to die, 


* The ZEneid of Virgil. Books I. and II. ‘Translated into Ea 
Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By Edward Fairfax Taylor. : 


concerned at the present day, a treatise on the science of hunting 


Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1867. 
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ightly misrepresent the Latin (compare Jn. ii. 126-9), 
om te abundantly clear that the reluctance of Calchas was 
feigned from first to last. The words “ tectus” and “composito ” 
should have led Mr. Taylor to couch the seer’s hesitation in less 
ambiguous language. one or two minor details also we dis- 
cover a certain vagueness. “ Queerere conscius arma” in the same 
means that Ulysses, a conspirator himself, looked about 
ir ers in his plot; but Mr. Taylor’s rendering “ And con- 
: ht for arms,” is so vague as to present no meaning. 
arcem? ” in ii. by no poasibility 
“ How fares the citadel”; and in vy. 291 of the same book 
there is a singular oversight and mistranslation where Hector’s 
ghost says to Aineas, 


Sat patria, Priamoque, datum: si Pergama dextra 
Defendi possent, etiam hac defensa fuissent. 


From the last line and a half it is clear that the italicized words 
must mean “You, Aineas, have done all you can do for your country 
ad kinsfolk.” But Mr. Taylor interprets them 


Priam and Troy have had enough from me, 


m ion which, proceeding out of the mouth of Hector, 
would blunt the point of the striking sentence that was imme- 
diately to follow. 
inst these slips, however, which are singularly rare, might 
be quoted manifold sets-off from every page of this translation, 
which, it may be added, is sustained as well as faithful, and in 
no case descends to the sin of bathos, into which a love of 
jiterality is apt to beguile its votaries. “Flammis adolere 
Penates ” (Vig. En. i. 704) is just a phrase over which trans- 
lators might make shipwreck by sins of excess or defect, and 
its strict meaning, “to keep up the cooking fire,” is sufficientl 
homely. But analyse the meaning of the words, and it wi 
be hard to turn them more fairly or faithfully than Mr. Taylor 
has done in rendering them “ And nurse the flames divine.” 
Bpie dignity is upheld without sacrifice of exactness; and so it is 
y in this version, whether the original is difficult or 
smooth, ape or obscure of interpretation. The rhetorical anti- 
theses, the apophthegmatic sentences, which ever and anon come 
across the student in the Afneid,-are all reproduced in creditable 
verisimilitude in this English copy. And the likeness is more than 
on the surface. There are abundant signs that the meaning has 
been well studied, and that, as a rule, where a choice has lain 
between real truthfulness and superficial similarity, the translator 
honourably elects to sink or swim with the former. At the same 
time the copy is nowise servile. ere is the well-known passage 
which follows Neptune’s address to the rebel winds (Zn, i. 142, 
Sic ait, et dicto citius,” &c.):— 
So spake the god, 
And swifter than the word he smooth’d the main, 
And chased the clouds, and brought the sun again. 
Triton, Cymothoé from the rock’s sharp brow .-~ 
Heave off the vessels, Neptune plies amain 
His trident-lever, lays the sand-banks low, 
On light wheels shaves the deep, and calms the billowy flow. 
3x; 
As when in mighty multitudes bursts out 
Sedition, and the rabble rave in wrath ; 
Rage finds them arms ; stones, firebrands fly about, 
Then, if conspicuous to the crowd, stand forth 
Some man, revered for sanctity and worth, 
Silent they stand, attent ; his words restrain 
Their angry wills. So sank the sea’s wild wrath, 
When through the clear sky looking o’er the main, 
The Sea-King lashed his steeds, and slucked the favouring rein. 


It would be hard to mend these verses in point of closeness to the 
latin text, and yet there is sufficient freedom in the rendering of 
“levat ipse tridenti,” “vastas aperit Syrtes,” and other Virgilian 

8, Which we have italicized, to vindicate for the translator a 
faithfulness, not so much in the letter as in the spirit. Nor, 
indeed, is the metre which Mr. Taylor handles so gracefully 
found wanting in needful force. Some of the descriptions of the 
fatal night of Troy’s downfall test this sufficiently. ‘he following 
stunza is @ case in point, as the reader will see who turns to the 
Pssige in the Second Book which begins with “Turrim in 
Precipiti stantem ” (42x. ii. 460, fol.) :— 


High o’er the highest parapet to the sky 
Rose, from the wall precipitous, a tower, 
Whence camp, and fleet, and city met the eye. 
This round with swords assailing, where the floor 
Stood uppermost, the yielding planks we tore 
And tugged, and pushed. Down on the Danaans there 
Sudden it thundered with a ruining roar, 
Wide-wasting. Others closing up, repair 
The death-gap. Darts and stones incessant crowd the air. 


Equally powerful is the description of Troy’s destruction and 
esolation in stanzas xlvi. and xlvii., while the stanza which 
Comes next to these reminds us of the neatness and finish which 
t. Taylor has put into all those similes which are so remarkable 

4 feature of the art of Virgil. We need only refer to the likening of 
hus to a serpent renewed in vigour and venom after the torpor 

; Winter (ii. 471, fol.), and of the band led by Aineas and Corcebus 
» ravening wolves in a dark mist (ii. 355). And another notable 
f ture is that Mr. Taylor’s stanza invariably allows him room 
r concluding in one line— generally the final line—those numerous 


Quotable and oft-quoted sentences in which Virgil so excels :— 


Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem.—ii. 353. 
Sole hope to vanquished men of safety is despair, 


Non anni domuere decem, non mille carinz.—ij, 198. 
Nor thousand ships subdued, nor ten years’ war could tire. 


Nunc omnes terrent aurx, sonus excitat omnis 

Suspensum, et pariter comitique onerique timentem.—ii. 729-30. 
Now at each sound, each whisper shrink with fear, 

Trembling for him I lead, and for the charge I bear. 


Not to rep such instances, we would also invite attention to 
the facilities which Mr. Taylor's metre has afforded him for carry- 
ing on the sense of passages requiring it beyond the termination 
of astanza. Of this license he availed himself with modera- 
tion, and nowhere in such a way as can provoke criticism, and 
this is certainly an advantage of the Spenserian metre over the 
heroic couplet. When we have further stated that he shows in 
various ways that he is well versed in English poetry, whether 
original or translated, we hope we have said enough to encourage 
him to the completion of his work. Virgil is not so overdone 
with translations as Homer, and there is room for Mr. Taylor, if 
he maintains his present care and faithfulness, beside Professor 
Conington, among modern renderers of the Aineid. 


IN VAIN.* 


HE most difficult character in fiction to render inte is 
that which shows the progress of speculative opinion rather 
than the power of circumstance or the influence of passion, No 
person cares much about the mere opinions of another, neither do 
they exercise any great influence on the outside life of a man ; the 
range indeed where they can act dramatically being _—— 
limited. But, as a novel which is not in some sense dramatic fails 
in the larger half of its final cause, one in which the principal 
character works from a purely intellectual centre is never a real 
success, how good soever it may be when considered from its 
own standing-point, and judged of according to its own aims. In 
fact, it is provoking because of its very excellence, for it must 
needs be both earnest and thoughtful; and the reader becomes 
impatient of what is substantially a misdirection and waste of 
power. He cannot help feeling that, if half the pains now taken 
to show how such or such an opinion has arisen, and what it has 
done for the soul of the holder, had been spent on the artistic 
building-up of the plot or the exposition of character, the work 
in question would have been all the better for the transfer of 
| power from the eee eee to the story. Jn Vain is one of 
| those books whic ty to throw the central interest round a man 
because of his thoughts; as did Armstrong Magney by the same 
author. In Armstrong Magney, however, it was easy to recognise 
the leading idea as having been taken from the life and mind of 
Robertson ; and thus the story gained a certain living interest, if 
only of the reflected kind. But it is never safe to repeat a success 
which has been mainly adventitious; and Jn Vain, being the 
réchauffé of an already used idea, suffers in consequence. 

It is a dreary kind of book, where all the people are either sad 
or bad, and where the whole of life is at cross-purposes from end 
to end. No one loves specially wisely, and most of the characters 
love too well; no one is quite healthy or natural save the hero, 
Frank Wagner; and he, not to be out of harmony with the rest, 
makes a fool of himself in his love affairs, It would be too much 
to expect that there should be any one in Jn Vain who did not 
make a fool of himself. The nominal hero, Wynbert Gregg, is a 
poor creature, for all his refinement, when compared with the stur- 
dier strength of Frank ; but indeed nothing is more hazardous than 
to make a hero of one of those undersized, feminine, good young 
men who have been brought up at home tied to their mothers’ apron- 
strings, and who are as much women as men. Even in real life the 
are more ridiculed than adored ; while in fiction, which deals wit 
broader outlines and more decided colours, they are very weak 
brethren indeed, and quite unable to bear the weight of the plot or 
the burden of the central interest; and when one of the chief 
psychological points is made by Wynbert’s falling away from the 
creed in which his mother lives and has bred him, to find that his 
subsequent trials are all the harder to bear for want of the sup- 
port which a firm faith in Evangelical Christianity would have 

iven him, the interest is so far thrown on a decidedly weak basis, 

eing a theme more fitted fora tract than fora novel. Though 
Wynbert loses his faith in God and his belief in man, though he 
finds love to be an illusion (for the time), and all goodness to be 
flawed and marred, though he coquets with the thought of suicide, 
and feels only “the deepest passion of despair” for all that he is 
in his own nature and for all that life holds for him, yet he does not 
become degraded, as at one time seemed almost likely. “ IIappily, 
when the soul can no longer recognise its own faith, or even believes 
it to be extinct, the faith may still remain strong enough to save 
the character. ‘To empty a noble heart of its aspirations after good, 
and to paralyse its eflorts, might need, possibly, more than the 
experience of any one lifetime.” He moons a good deal cer- 
tainly, and is melancholy and misanthropic after the manner of 
such heroes when they take to unprofitable thought; but by the 
aid of a friendly interpreter things come right in the end, a | old 
sores are healed by a new hand. 


* In Vain. By Heraclitus Grey, Author of “Armstrong Magney.” 


3 vols. London: Hurst & Blackett. 
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Strange undertones of likeness are in this book. The sin of 


Mrs. Gregg and Mr. Harcourt irresistibly reminds one of Haw- 
thorne’s Scarlet Letter; the whole episode of Gerty is like a 
German story, even to the phraseology usually employed when 
dealing with this little Anglo-Teutonic maiden; we have surely 
met with the material, sleek, selfish, good-looking Robert Fil- 
more before; and his foolish mother, weak rather than unprin- 
cipled, and more silly than cruel, is no stranger for her own 
part. Neither is the worldly but not bad-hearted merchant, 
unable to appreciate as she deserves the ethereal being placed 
in his clumsy charge, yet doing his coarse best that way, and 
when all is moe dt | up, to be set down as more sinned 
against than sinning; nor the peccant clergyman, penitent and 


abashed, yet manful even in his disgrace, and never leaving off 


trying to expiate his crime by sorrow and repentance. Circum- 


stances and characters are all more or less echoes of a former 


strain, and the book is curiously wanting in originality through- 
out. The prettiest group is that of which the old German 
enthusiast and philosopher, Herr Wagner, is the central figure. 
The Herr is living in his special version of “la recherche de 
Yabsolu” ; and while his son does all the work of supporting the 
family, and his daughter goes sadly for need of care and guidance, 
he dreams of the time when the world shall be regenerated by his 
means, and how men will then pour gold into his lap and shower 
laurels on his head. Meanwhile he and his want everything that 
makes life pleasant, or that constitutes decent living. Olten as 
this character has been delineated, it is always taking. There is 
something fresh and charming in the idea of a man so absorbed in 
high and lofty thought that he cannot give heed to time, to duties, 
or even to love. Purged from all grossness, and devoted to the 
most sublime Ye, such a man is an example of the diviue 
element overriding the human. It is rather humiliating that for 
the most part the result should be so unsatisfactory, and that the 
family of a philosopher engaged, like Herr Wagner, in the task of 
regenerating mankind should generally fail in the matter of decent 
garments, and have to spend much time in unseemly altercations 
with tradespeople wearied of giving long credit. The son and 
daughter of the Herr are certainly the pleasantest people in 
the “book ; and little Gerty, in her quaint semi-German costume, 
with her hair hanging down her back in two plaited tails, her 
ignorance of all things considered necessary for a young lady 
to know, and her crude attempts at gaining knowledge unas- 
sisted, er innocence, and her naive love, is a specially charm- 
ing creature. To be sure she is rather wearisome at times 
with her ready tears, her aptitude for kissing, her so continually 
nestling her head on her brother’s shoulder, and numberless 
other displays of sentimentality ; while Frank, her brother, tho 
working builder, strong and sensible in all else, is little better 
than a schoolboy as regards Zilda Stanton. Zilda herself is an 
enigma not easily solved, and wanting in directness and prepon- 
derance of one or the other set of faculties and characteristics ; 
being one of those creatures who are everything by turns and 
nothing long, so that one does not know whether she is going to 
be saint or sinner, lost or saved. Unquestionably she does some 
queer things at times, A chapter headed “The Beauty and the 
Golden Prince Voyage on Silver Sails” sets forth how Frank, 
sailing one evening in his fishing-boat called the “ Wave-wing,” 
- out Zilda sitting reading on the shingle. Te has heard of 
the beauty, and is determined to see her close at hand for himself; 
so, “approaching the shore, the Golden Prince, with grace of 
movement, drew in all the sails, allowing the little vessel with 
diminished speed to graze the shingle, and push a little way on 
the beach. Then, with a light spring, he stood at her feet.” 
Introducing himself, he asks her to come out with him in his boat, 
and Zilda, “ with a flushing cheek and beating heart,” complies— 
which is not quite according to the canons of even country society, 
where the canons are wide of interpretation. In general, if a 


| 
| 
| 


haughty daughter of a retired captain, and he a brickdust-coy, 
builder—entering on an acquaintance, and continuing it oheae 
most original circumstances possible. Then Gerty falls in love 
with Wynbert, quite as impulsively, if without outward gj bee 
cause he has fine eyes, is delicate, sickly, and has soul; Wraber 
falls in love with Lady Eveline, and she with him, mainly * the 
strength of a fairy story told by the young man when a 
child and remembered by her ever after; Mrs. Gregg od 
Harcourt have been nearer and dearer to each other than morality 
or the world allows; Mrs. Stanton is a castaway, and fat Mrs, 
Burrows makes love to the Captain, believing in his widowersh} 
and not daunted by his religious views; while of the coarser 
Robert loves his cousin Matilda because she has money, and 
Matilda loves Robert because he asks her to do so; anda number 
of smaller fry still, for nothing in particular. There is a 
deal of love-making in the book, but perhaps the author wished 
to counterbalance the depressing influence of Wynbert’s gloomy 
character, of Mrs. Gregg’s sin, of Mrs. Stanton’s de tion, and 
of the terrible ruin and distress following on Robert Filmore’s 
selfish exposure of his dishonourably obtained secret. He has 
heaped together a rather unnecessary amount of pain and misery, 
and he has tried to level up by a like amount of ove-making and 
folly. But the only result is an over-charged palette, and a sens: 
of profound muddle and clumsiness in the construction. Clever 
as In Vain is, it is not a satisfactory novel. It is confused in 
story, and at times very dry and uninteresting; the characters am 
well conceived, but not one is original, and not one thoroughly 
worked out; it has been written in too great a hurry, and becauss 
of Armstrong Magney—which is about the most fatal reason fora 
second novel an author could have. 
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working builder, as Frank Wagner was, dressing in a canvass suit, | 


covered with brickdust, and hail-fellow with the fishermen of a small 


seaport, should attempt such a familiarity as to propose a lonely | 


sail in his fishinz-boat to a beautiful young lady, as proud as she 


was beautiful, before he had ever been introduced to her or had had — 
speech of her before folk, he would have been repulsed with an in- | 


dignation as righteous asindignant. But Zilda, whois good though 
wild, accepts this extraordinary offer for no stronger temptation 
apparently than because Frank Wagner has “ flowing, curly, light- 
brown hair, glowing in the sun like shreaded (sic) gold, and a thick, 
curling, light beard and grand moustache, the ideal of ornament 
for a king of men. Then, when she could distinguish the features, 
they were the perfection of manly sense and grace. Involuntarily 
she flung her book down and rose up, prepared at the moment to 
go with the stranger to the ends of the earth.” She did not go 
uite so far on this occasion; she only went for a sail in the twi- 
light, and the sail landed her in Frank’s heart. Of course such a 
beginning could have but one ending; and the golden prince and 
the scornful beauty fall in love with each other, though she is for 
a long time difficult to manage, and makes sundry efforts to shake 
off her flowery fetters, even to running away with her disreputable 
mother, changing her name, and going on the stage; for she is as 
proud as a female Lucifer, and resents her weakness fiercely. 
hese efforts are not successful in the end, but meantime the 
occupy a respectable space in the book, and ‘so answer their 
ordained purpose. 
All the love affairs of In Vain are a little odd, to speak mildly. 
There are, as we have seen, Zilda Stanton and Frank—she the 
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Tr THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


sevens ANNUAL WINTER EXIIIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES 
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WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


TINIVERSITY COLLEGE, London. — COMPARATIVE 
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T. H. KEY, M.A., F.R.S., on Mondays, from4to5.i5e.s. Fee for 


Sree Vt (open to the Public) will be delivered on Monday, November 23. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


DEBATING SOCIETY.—Fourteenth Session, 


g.-The FIRST THREE DEBATES | a the SESSION will be held at Free- 
pacons’ Tavern. Great Queen Street, W.C., as fullo 
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‘Affirmative—Mr. J.B. Ponren. Negative-Mr. Baanano Tuomas. 
Chair taken each Evening at Half-past Seven precisely. All Communications to be 
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Head-Master—Rev. T. F. FENN, M.A., Trinity Colleze, Cambridge. 
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Jesident French Master—M.JOAS LancneveQue, B.LL. and Dr, Ph. of the University 


And other qualified Resident Masters, 
For particulars apply to Rev. T. F. Pan Trent College, near Nottingham, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE INSTITUTION for LADIES, Tufnell 
Park, Camden Road, London. 

Fee for Residents in Finishing School, 60 Guineas per annum. 

Fee for Residents in Middle School, 40 Guineas per annum. 

Fee for liesidents in Elementary School, 30 Guineas per annum. 

Payment reckoned from Entrance. 
Governess-Students received, Certificates granted. 
For Prospectuses, with J.ist of Rev.-Patrons and Lady-Patronesses, address Mrs. Monger, 

lady-Principal, at the College. 


THe EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE for YOUNG LADIES 

(Director, Mr. ANTONIN ROCHE, Knight of the Legion of Honour, Cadogan Gardens, 
&.W.; 28 Somerset Street, Portman Square, W.; and 24 Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W.) 
vill REOPEN, for the ‘Thirty-third year, on November 16. rench, English, German, 
Italian, History, Geozraphy, Astronomy, Singing, Piano, Drawing, Painting, ‘Dancing, &e.— 
Applications to be addressed to Mr. A. Rocag, Caozan Gardens, 5.W. 


IVIL SERVICE of INDIA.— Mr. SPRANGE, M.A., 

assisted by a large Staff of the best Masters to be obtained in the Subjects of the 

Competitive Examinations, has VACANCIES. References to upwards of ‘Twenty Successful 
tes. Terms moderate.—Address, 12 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


IVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English Iistory and Arithmetic for Competitive Examinations") has 
— preparing for all Departments of both Services.—Address, 15 Beaufort Build- 


EDUCATION.—CANDIDATES for Woolwich, 


Sandhurst, or Direct Commissions, and OFFICERS entering the Staff College, PREZ 
Fane for the Examination by a retired CAPTAIN of ENGINEERS, who has passed 
ye vasggaed Department, Royal Military College, Sandhurst, served in the Crimea, xc., 
successful in Military Tuition. Highest references. —Address, 

ra C., Roy: al ited Service Institution, Whitehall. 


FOLKESTONE. —The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridze, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of I ] Bare College, Oxford, 

ae of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare eee for the Indian Civil 
ther Competitive Examinations.—‘Terms and 


PDUCATION (superior) in GERMANY, where the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN are thoroughly prepared for the Tiatversition. Professional and other 
pursuits. A very liberal ‘lable kept; kind ‘reatment, and best Society. Highest references in 
Jondon.—For an Interview or Prospectus, address Pastor Vimar, University and School 
Agency, 46 Regent Street, W. 


\ATRICULA’ ION and RESIDENCE at OXFORD.—A 
CLERGYMAN of considerable experience in Tuition receives PUPILS into his 
Mouse at Oxford, to prepare for Matriculation as Members of a College or as Unattached 
Students of the University. Arranzements can be made for the Residence of the latter after 
Matriculation, and also fur special Instruction in special Subjects of Study.—Address, M.A., 
Clevedon House, Oxford. 


\PONSIEUR de FONTANIER’S COURSE of FRENCH 


INSTRUCTION.— Lectures, Classes, and Private Lessons, for CIVIL and | MILITARY 


T° the MEMBERS of the SENATE of the UNIVERSITY 


of CAMBRIDGE. 


G In the beginning of the present year you did me the great honour of 
me one of your Representatives. I have now to solicit the renewal of this trust, in the full 
hope that I have neither said nor done anything in the interval to forfeit the confidence which 
you then reposed in me. 


I have earnestly striven to maintain the connection of the Universities and their Colleges 
with the Church of England, whilé labouring to extend their sphere of usefulness in every 
direction not incuncistens with that connection. I have also resisted, to the utmost of my 
power, the proposed blish and Di dowment of the Irish Church. Such has 
seein nt et such will it be in the future, if you egain confer upon me the 
high distinction of representing your interests in Parliament. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Gentlemen, 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
Arklow House, A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE. 
October 26, 1868. 


ELECTORS of MID-SOMERSET. 


Othe 
Grex ted est of a large and influential body of Electors in the 
Division I have ete induced to come beward as a Candidate in the Liberal Interest. 


Tam a Liberal by conviction. The thoucht and study of years have broug!t my opinions ae 
conformity with those of the most enlightened statesmen of the day, among whom, so far 
one b> can rightly bind himself to follow the lead of another, I recognise Mr. Guapsroxe os 
my 

wee. Mr. Gtapstonxr's policy with regard to the Irish Church I cive my hearty assent. I hold 

eer to every principle of relizions freedom to maintain, as a national establishment, a 

conn hich is not only the Church of asmall minority, but is also a badve of conquest, an 
unhappy reminder of evil days, of which it should be our object, in all Irish policy, to wipe 
po the memory. I may add that, as an attached and conscientious member of the Church 
of England, T cannot consent to stake the existence and the reput: ution of a religious estab- 
lishment which I hold to be thoroughly ris choo on its connection with another reliczious 
epeaanet, whose circumstances are totally different, and which I hold to be thoroughly 
unrighteous. 


While thankfully accepting many of the changes wrouzht by the late Reform Bill, that, 
above all, which has so largely increased the emg ges of this Division, I feel that mony of 
its provisions are imperf: ct and others distinctly evil, and that one great duty of a Reformed 
Parliament will be to refurm the Reform Bill. speak especially of the Katepaying Ciauses 
and the Minority Cleuses. I further hold that, as the example has been set of disfranchising 
several small Borouchs, including the only one in our own Division, the disirauchisement of 
several others must iu consistency follow. 


While holding that open voting is in itself the better mode of conducting Elections, Lay in 
Goorin _eenenetanees of many constituencies, I am prepared to support any proposal for 
‘ote by Ballot. 


Accepting the principle that Taxation and Representation should co together, I am pre- 
7 to ooneier any scheme for giving the Ratepayers of Counties sume kind of control over 
ocal expenditure. 


T accept the policy of Mr. Grapstone as to the reduction of the National Expenditure to the 
lowest point consistent with maintaining the honour of tue country and the efliciency of the 
various public departments. 


There are many other points on which you have a rizht to ask my opinions, but on matters 
of detail I hope to have opportunities of explaining my views to you face to face 


I stard as a Representative of purity of E hold that a candidate believes he 
can be of use in the Legi-lature of the count: hose belief is confirmed by tue unsolicited 

request of many Electors, ought not to be = from coming forward because his means 
wiil not allow of a large Expenditure. And, asa landowner, a re-ident. and a mazistrate of 
the county, and as having for some years taken an active interest in its local affairs, [ feel 
myself as much identified with the welfare of the Division, and as capable of representing 
its lucal interests in the greut Council of the Nation, as men of greater estates. 


On these principles I ask for your votes. I ask the Electors of Mid-Somerset, I ask 
especially the new ly-enfranchised part of them, to come forward to support a Canaidate who 
represents the principles of freedom and progress—principles which, as they are those of a vast 
majority of thougiittul En:lishmen,I do not believe to be in a minority among a large and 
varied constituency like ourselves. 


Iam, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


__ Somerleaze, Wells, October 19, 1868. EDWARD A. FREEMAN. 


TJ YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill, 


8.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths. 


e THE MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARIES OF B. M. OLIVER, ESQ., 
AND OTHER PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE, Auctioneers 


of Literary Property and Works Tilustrative of the ri ine Arts, will SEL 1, by AUC TION 
at their House, 13 Wellington Street, Stran Tue-day, November 17, 1808, and 
‘two following Days, at Une o'clock precisely, ‘the ‘Mist ELLANEOUS LIBRARIES of B. 
M. Oriver, Esq., and other Private Collections, comprising Books in General Literature, 
pe see of the Fathers of the Church, Kare Versions of the Psalms of David, Service | ooks, 
.. Lopography and County History, Rare and Curious Tracts of the Cromwellian Pe: iod, 
relsting to London, Greek, Latin, French, and Italian Ciassics, Books of l’riuts, 
Works of Standard Authors, xc. &e. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had; if by post, on receipt of Three 
Stamps. 


| ARGE PROFIT ona SMALL OUTLAY.—WEST ST. IVES 

MINE seems about to equal the celebrated ST. IVES CON-OLS, which it adjoins. and 
which has paid in Dividends £461,070 on a Capital of only £7,520, being more than Sixty Times 
the sum outlsid. The Mine has been recently inspected by Captain James Pore, late ot Wheal 
Basset, a copy of whose Report, | with full particulars of this va.usble Property, will be sent 
= ota (free) to lexny ‘Tuompson, 174 Gresham Louse, Old Lroad Street, 

ndon 


CANDIDATES, &c., continue to be at King’s College, and at his own la 
aire Street, Portland Place, W. 


PRAULEIN THUST (from North Germany), Professor of 


Dag tte and German, attends PUPILS, or receives them at her Residence, 50 Ebury Street, 
Belgravia,—References to Families of distinetion. 


SouTH of FRANCE. — A CLERGYMAN, on his return 
Continent, can take TWO for the W inter 8. F., Mr. Henry 
—, Advertising Agent, 119 Chancery 14 Jane, London. 


FEADAIASTERSHIP of the GRAMMAR SCHOOL of 


,CIGGLESWICK, mene 8 Settle, Yorkshire.—The Governors desire to receive Applications | 
ti 


Office of “ER, accompanied by Testimonials, The Head- Master 
& Member of the Church of England, and a Gre 
the ete fixed Stipend is £250, and the Governors will assign a House for the residence of 
T rent-free. 
wet Emoluments contingent on the number of Boarders may raise the whole Annual 
appl ncome to £750. An Account of the Duties, Privilezes, and sourees of Income may be obtained 
med to Wittiam Esq., Solicitor, Settle, Yorkshire, to whom all Letters 


__Sitle, October 1868. 
VENTNOR. —DELICATE BOYS.—The Rev. NORMAN G. 


few BOAR Nae B.A. Oxford, and formerly Assistant-Master at Bromszrove School, receives a 
GwOARDERS . Good Grounds and Meadow. Pony could be kept. ‘Terms, 80 to 100 
—The Grove, Ventnor. 


[Othe NERVOUS and PARALYSED.—BRIGHTON.—Mr. 
ARRY LOBB, having a VACANCY at his House, 2 Old Steine, 
latest ‘atients the com(orts of a He Sea Air, and the professional employment of the 
Steine, Beak — in Medical Electricity.--Apply to 31 Sackville Street, London; or 2 Old 


uate of Oxford, Cambridge, or | 


\ LARGE Increase has been made this Year in the Number 

of Patients in the CANCER HOSPITAL, Brompton, the Governors feeling it a duty to 
respond to the liberal support the Charity has receiv ved. 

ae he Numbers have been further augmented in the belief that such support wou’ | coniinue to 
rogress with the demands for adinission by the Poor afflicted with this dreadful disease, and it 
is hoped it will not be necessary to reduce the number of Leds, the maintenance of which 
cutirely dependent on further liberality. 

Dankers—Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. 
Treasurer—Wm. Loxham Esq., 66 Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
y Order, W. J. COCKERILL, Secretary. 
167 Piceadilly to Bond Street). 


RINTERS ALMSHOUSES.—At the COUNCIL MEETING, 

held at the London Tavern on Tuesday, after the usual routine Business, a Letter wan 
read the Treasurer, announcing that the late Wrronr, of Kingston, had 
bequeathed £2,000 to build the Second Wing of the above most woitiy Institution. "The 
Collector was requested to make use of his most strenuous exertions to obtain the remainder of 
the 1,c00 Guiness (now being coliected) required for erecting the First Wing, so that the 
Bequest of the liberal Donor may become avaitable for the completion of these most excellent 
Aimshouses.—Subseriptions vg be_most thankfully received by the Collector, Mr. C. Poes, 
14 Derby Strect, Argyle Square, W.C. 


M ETROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT IN 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 
CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
Treasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Chairman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 


Convalescent Boys from Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 
Home at Hen 


BEDFORD HOTEL, Brighton.—Every endeavour is made to 


render this Hotel to its tong-existing repute. “The with extensive 
tage, 4 ” 
Dromptly atten and i The Manacen” wili 


[LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—WINTER SEASON.—Warm and 
with a South Aspect. Bed. with Board in Public Rooms, and 
meas per Week.— Address, Mr. BO:iN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


Nice. .—For TARIFF, &c,, of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS, 
irst-clazs Hotel facing the Sea, and under English Management. address the 
Me Mediterranean Wont Limited, Dove Court, Old Jewry, Londons or to 


don. 
Donations and Subseriptions are carnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expen- 
itur 
“Oliice, 32 Sackville Street, Piccadilly. CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 


HE ROYAL INFIRMARY for CHILDREN and WOMEN, 
Pie and, Poverty are 

a Lombard Street; and Messrs. Courts & Con 


trand. 
180 ‘Waterloo Bridge Road, S. CHARLES J. F. RENTON, Secretary. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

Heap Orricr—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Brancugs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Boshey. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ong Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the ITead Office on the Tormocustomary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £ 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
Ata ditto ditto 6 ditto ditto 
At3 ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto 


Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 


Billsissued at the cucewas exchange of the day - ony of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills orsen 

Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the sate custody of the same undertaken. 

Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil and Pensions realized. 

Every other d of B Money Agency, British and Indian, 


transac 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO THE REPORT OF oo SIXTH SEPTENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION OF TH 


GCoTTIsH AMICABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
And to the Special P: hi its ical and popular system of 
“Minimum "Copies free on application. 
Lonvon Orricrs—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1836, 


I jEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, E.C 
Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample F ands; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges; and 
are l by special against liability to future question. 
Invested Funds .. 
Annual Income ... 


£1,520,000 
200,000 
E. A. NEW TON, Actuary and Manager. — 


[ MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON, 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,600. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 


Five Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad, atmoderate 
rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Instituted 1820. 


The Security of a Subscribed Capital of £750,000, and an Assurance Fund amounting to more 
than seven years’ purchase of the total Annual Income. 

Lighty per cent. of the Profits divided among tie Assured every Fifth Year. 

Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at considerably Reduced —— 

Policies granted at very Low Rates of Premium for the First Five Years. 

‘Lhe most Liberal Goraitions | im respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
Policies, and Surrender Value 

Whole-World Licenses free sof charze, when the circumstances are favourable. 

Endowments for Childre 

Annuities— Immediate, Deferred, or Reversionary: 

Notices of Assiznment registered and ac cknowledged without a fee. 

The revised Prospectus, with fuil Particulars and ‘lables, to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices in London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 5.W., and of the Agents 


throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
The A saad Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, a.v. 1696, Extended to 


uife, 
The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 186s, 
FIRE DEPARTMENT-—C6 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 


LIFE nha per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 
standing 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 
(Established a.v.1720, by of and confirmed by Special 


Cuier Orrice—ROYAIL EXCHANGE, LONDON ; Braxcu—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Usq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy- Governor. 
Directors. 


Robert Barclay, Esq. 
John Garratt Cattley, Esq. Wilmot Holland, 

Mark Currie Close, Esq. Egerton Hubbard, i me 
Eaward James Daniell, Esq. Lubbuck, Esq 

Wilhiem Davidson, Esq. Geo. Forbes 
Lancelot William Dent, Esq. Lord Josceline Wm. Per 
Alexander Druce, I’sq. Charles Kobinson, Esq. 

Fredk. Joseph Edin Samuel Leo Schuste: r, Esq. 
Charles Hermann Gischen, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith, Esq. 
Riversdale Win. Grenfe Fisq. Joseph Somes, Esq. 

Francis Alexr. Hamilton. Esq. William Walince. Esq. 
Robert Amadeus Heath, Esq. Charices Baring Young. Esq. 


Consulting Surgcon—SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


Fine, Lire, and Marine Assurances on liberal terms. 
‘rhe Duty on Lire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 
annum, 
No Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Assurance may be. 
Lite Assurances with or without Euastisipation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five 
Any eum up to £15,000 the same Lifi 
‘the Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps ad Medical Fees. 
A libera pertielpatinn in Profits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock,and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, trom the liabilities of partnership. 
The advantages of inodern practice, with the securit oft an Ollice whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of nearly a Century anda le 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


GcorrisH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
stablished in 1831. 
NEW BUSINESS, 1868, 


William Tetlow 


New Assurances effected during the Year ........... orsecccccce £303,007 
Annual Premiuins thereon 12,410 
POSITION OF TITE SOCIETY AT MARCIL 1, 1863. 
Existing A £6,681 242 
Accumulated Funds + 1,777.651 
Annual Kevenue ., 247,510 


DIVISION OF Prot ITS. 
At the Tenth Triennial Division of Profits, £214,264 4s. 30., payable at the death of the 
partics entitled thereto. was added to the Participating Policies; eiving a Bonus at 4 rate of 
£1 15s. 9d. per annum on each £100 assured in the First Year of the Society; of £1 13s. 4d.on 
each £100 Policy of the Fifth Year; and of £1 10s. 2d. on each Policy of “the ‘Tenth Year; 
n 


‘ TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 
A Policy for seted in 1822, now amounts to eee £1810 17 
A Policy for £1000, effected in 1837, now amounts to ... ese 1678 16 
A Policy for £1000, eflected in 1812, now amounts to 1529 3 H 
And so on in proportion to the number of years the Policy has subsisted. 
The Annual Report, 13.8, Forms of Proposal, Rates, and all information, may be obtained 
at the Head Uflice, or any of the Granches or Agencies. 


GEORGE TODD, 4 


GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFIOR 


Esrapuisuep 1821.11 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


BONUS DIVISION.—New Life Assurances, in order to share in the 
must be effected before Christmas next. next Division Of Broth, 


Apply for Proposal Forms and Infi tion to the C 


"s Agents, or the Secretary, 
GETTLEMENT POLICIES may be effected with the NOR 


WICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE SOCIETY, either before or after Marri 
which an inalienable Provision may be made for a Family at the expenses on! of they 
Life Insurance Premium, and without the a Me oct hi of ‘Trustees by t = yo 
Prospectuses, showing the mode by which object, hitherto unattaina’ caied at 
apply to the Society's Offices, 50 Fleet Street, E 


DIVIDENDS 10 to 20 PER CENT 

The NOVEMBER Number now ready. P 

Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free), 
It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments, 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTERS, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide, 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E,¢, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PEyg 


GHRISTMAS DECORATION 
/ Illustrated Price List, Two Stamps. 
MARLAND & FISIIER, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE.—New and interesting Can 


Game, played by Two, Three, or more Persons. 
GOODALL & SON, LONDON. 


ROYAL GAME of BEZIQUE.—Under the Patronage of 
H.R.H. the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
GOODALL & SON, LONDON. And all Booksellers and tom. 


GAME of BEZIQUE.—Cards, Rules, and Register Registers 


complete. Four Styles, in elegant Boxes, 5s., 108. 6d., 21s., and 42s, 
GOODALL & SON, LONDON, 


"THE ZOETROPE; or, Wheel of Life; the greatest Wonder 


of the Age. This marvellous Optical Toy, complete, with 12 strips of Figures, price js, 
Carriage tree tor 90 Stamps. 


If. G. CLARKE &C co., »2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


HE MOST LAUGHABLE THING on EARTH. —A NEW 


PARLOUR PASTIME, 50,000 Comical Transformations of Wit and Humour. Enéles 
Amusement for Parties of ‘I'wo to Fifty. Post free for 14 Stamps. 


H. G. CLARKE & CO., 2 Garrick Street, Covent Garden. 


A. & SYLVANUS SMEBR 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRATSERS, 
6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, EC. 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


H. J. & D. NICOLL, ‘Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 


and the Courts of Europe. 
London, 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, et es Serahilt Manchester, 10 Mosley Street; 
‘erpool, 


Messrs. NICOLL’S ‘CURREN T OF PRICES, 


6 £830 £3136 
0 3136 440 
2126 330 
180 1860 
0 £550 880 
0 220 330 
0 150 220 
0 2126 300 
Riding Habits .... oe £330 £440 £660 
Pantalon de Chasse 
Travelling Suit, Jack 2126 330 440 
New Registered Cloak .. 250 2126 2170 
Waterproof Tweed Cloaks ....... 110 


SPECIALITIES IN OVERCO Ts FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s., 42s., and 52s. Gd.; Melton Cloths, 42s., 52s. 6d., and 63s.; Beaver 
Cloth. 3is. 635.5 “Treble Milled Cloth for prising. 105s. 115. Gd. 5 
Siik, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined Silk, 8is.; Quilted, 126s. 

SPECIALITIES IN OVERCOATS FOR BOYS. on 
Frieze Cloth, 4 ye: f age, 15s. 6d.; 6 years, 17s.; 8 years, 18s. 6d.: 10 years, 20s.; 
21 legen 44 16 years, 24s. elton, Pilot. Beaver, Witney Cloths, 4 years of 
age, 22s. 6d.; 6 years, 24s. 6d.; 8 years, 20s. Gd.; 10 years, 28s. Gd.; 12 years, 303. 6d.; 14 year 
32s. 6d.; 16 years, 34s. 6d. 
SPECIALITIES IN JACKETS FOR LADIES. 
I’Elégante, made of Real Fur Seal; Fur Beaver Cloths, and other suitable Woollen 
Fabrics, exquisitely shaped, and made with the same superior finish as is so well known ia 
their celebrated Paletots for Gentlemen. 


, In each Department Garments are kept for immediate use, or made to measure at a fe" 
viloongecn H. J. & D. NICOLL, Merchant Clothiers. 


Moun ING for FAMILIES. — Messrs. JAY have always 

at command experienced Dressmakers and Milliners, who act as Travellers, 60 thst in 
the event of i being required, or any other sudden emergency — Dress, 
one can be despatched to any part of the Kingdom on receipt of Letter or Telegram, without 


any expense whatever to the Purchaser. 


All Articles are marked in plain Figures,and Charges are the same as if the Goods wert 
bought for Ready Money at the Warehouse in Regent Street. 


JAY'S. 


Brack SILKS. —-BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
Manufactured by Messrs. Boxer et Cre. of Lyons et Jujurieux. 


These Silks are sold on most advantageous terms, and Messrs. Boxxer’s Silks can be me 
fully relied upon for wear than any other Black Silks. 


The Manufacturer's Name will be fuund woven at the end of each Piece. 
JAY'S. 


(THE CHELTENHAM WATERPROOF SUIT, from One 
Guinea and a Half, complete. 

In reply to numerous applications for a more detailed representation of the “ Cheltenham, 

Messrs. JAY beg to announce that Two Engraved Figures of the Cheltenham,” wl 

Paris, with the original E: ing for Self-M t, will be forwarded, gral 

cation. JAY'S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
217, 249, & 251 Regent Street. 


WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heap-Orrice: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Lonpow Orrice: 50 GRACECHURCIE STREET, E.C. 


OW PUBLISHING, and to be had GRATIS of all re 


ARCHID, T. RITCHIE, Resident Seerctary. 


tions, in Crinolines, Corsets, and Overskir 668 
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November 14, 1868. 


‘The Saturday Review. 


BAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


CLARET of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 12s. per Dozen, 


£5 10s. per Half-Ithd., or £10 per Hhd., duty paid. This W ine. is pure, pleasant, free from 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — HEAL 
they Manufactory—196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 

— & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


Hie TIEAL & SON’S EIDER-DOWN QUILTS, from 23s. to 


also GOOSE-DOWN QUILTS, from 10s. to 488. List of Prices and 
seine by & SUN, 196 Court Road, W. 


T\PORTANT SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 
I FURNITURE. —Messrs. HARDING, MADDOX, & BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore Street, City, 
being compel pelled the Metropolitan Railway to give up, their Premises, will SELL, on and 
shar Wovernber |. November , the whole of their First-class Stock at Cost Price. 

MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker’s Patent), suitable 
5 qi every description of Metal and Wood Bedsteads, may be obtained ates from. 

respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of JOH TRENRY 

Hor aC Chiswell Street, and Moorgate ‘Terminus, Finsbury, London. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE— 

B An ILLUSTRATED CAT ALOGUE, with Prices of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 
URNITURE, sent (free by post) on papmeoten to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 
‘and 32 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 55 Charles Street. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING (Carriage Free).—See 

our new ILLUSTRATED FURNITURE CATALOGUE, nearly 500 Designs, with 
Prices Thirty per per wed less than any other Llouse. The most complete and unique Guide ever 


LEWIN CRAWCOUR & CO., 73 and 75 Brompton Road, Knightsbridge. 


(HUBB' B'S NEW PATENT SAFES, Steel-plated with Dia- 

1 Bolts, to resist Wedges, Drills, and Fire. Lists of Prices, with 130 Illustrations 
of all mo and qualities, of Chubb'’s Safes, Strong-room Doors, and Locks, sent free by 
CHUBB & SON, 87 St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 


APPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLERS. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is st WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


idity, and Of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
Hi. B. FEARON & SON, 94 Holborn Hill, snd 145 New Bond Street, London ; and 
Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


CLARET on Draught, of the Excellent Vintage of 1865, at 5s. 


Galion, in Four-Galion Cask ow 
po each complete with Tap = ‘ent-peg. ‘The Wine 


H. B. FEARON & SON, 9 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond ‘ete London; and 


ry. =, 
36s.-THE SHERRY, — 36s, 


MAYFAIR 
Fit for Gentleman's Table. 
Bottles and Cases included. 

Post Orders on Chapel Street, S.W. 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
May Fair, W., London. 
36s.—-THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36s. 


PURE CLARETS.— E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
wards Street. Portman . London, W., owing 
Pure WINES of importati bes te direct attention tothe 
LIGHT BORDEAUX....... 248. BORDEAUX....... S68, 
An excellent Deen A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
In Cases of Three Dozens. Bottles and Cases included. 
A Detailed List of other Wines as below forwarded on application : 
CLARETS 188. t0 1088. | SHERRIES 248. t0 
CHAMPAGHES .. 368,00 84s, ove 
to 84s. 248, tO 1208, 
OGNAC BRANDIE: 
Fine Pure Pale 5is., to very = Brandy, 90s. 
‘Tho Wines mag bo tested and Orders are received, at the Cellars and Offices, 
ards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


A® REVISED LIST of PRICES of New DESSERT F Burrs, 
New SEASON'S TEAS, ph | will be forwarded to 
& SON, Tea Merchants and Family ‘Edwards Street, 


E LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY SON, Sole d Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, Condi me: ents lone favourably distingutched 
by their Name, are compelled to caution tl the Publicagainst the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their G » With a view to mislead the Public. 


APPIN WEBL’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 
ORNUILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


KEYLESS CLOCKS.— DENT, 61 Strand, and 34 Royal 


Exchunge. 


New Patent Clocks, Winding, Setting Hands, and Regulating without a Key. The absence 
of Winding Holes in the Face improves the appearance of these Clocks, and does away with 
the necessity of opening the Case, which, being almost air-tight, ensures a longer performance 
than without Cleaning. ‘The newest Patterns in Ormolu, Marble, &c. in stock. 

E. DENT & CO.. beter and Clock Makers to Iler Majesty and L.R.I1. the Prince of Wales, 

J 1 Strand, W.C., and 34 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


[RON WINE BINS.—The Original Manufacturers, FARROW 
& JACKSON, Wine and Spirit Merchants’ Engineers, Great Tower Street, Mansell Street, 
and § Haymarket, where Cellars may be seen fitted in various ways. 

French Wine Bins, 15s. per 100 Bottles. 

Illustrated Priced Catalogues on application. 

Paris Exhibition.—* In Class 50, Honourable Mention has been adjudged to pooner. “4 
ines 18 ne See | Street, jor their convenient and sensible Iron Wine Bins, and 

ings." —City 


QTRANGE’S Al CRYSTAL OIL is the finest Oil that is sold. 
It is tested by Dr. Letheby, is perfectly safe, gives a clear bright light. Price 2s. 6d. 


Galen OIL AND LAMP DEPOT, 41 CANNON STREET. 
IELD’'S PURE “ SPERMACETI SOAP, ond Is, 
icl 


per Tablet, most delicately perfumed. his b iful 
of Soap with the soothing and action at it 
recommended for Children and Invalids. 
See Nameon each Tablet and Label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8S. 


(ANDLES.—Ask for FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING 


CANDLES. Safety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined. 
From One Shilling per |b. upwards. 


WHEN a PERSON takes Cold the Lungs become charged 
with Phlegm, which the a natural effurt is mate for its 
relief: this effort is a Cough. ‘Ihe only an prudent remedies to be adopted dare those 


having difficulty rn pecs uring the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from une anufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards Street, 


Portman Square, London, W 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE.—Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 

known Label, signed * Exizanera Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 

in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON, ot 6 Edwards Strest, Portman Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 

the Receipt tor yee 's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact that their 
ls are closely imitated with a view to > deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 
GAUCE —LEA & FEREING.—SAUOR 


The “ WORCESTERSIIIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs only | Sauce. 
Its use improves Appetite Unrivalied for on Flavour. are of 
Imitations, to avoid which see the 


Atk for “LEA & PERKINS SAUCE. Agents, CROSSE & BLACK cKWELL, 
—Agen 
Sold by all Sestes in Sauces throughout the _— 


BOUPAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER.—Taken by Dyspeptics 
at each Meal, to assist Digestion. Used in the Hospitals of Paris since 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, ——” 


PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
ole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BeOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


LOZENGES of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


MURBIATE of JASENGES. —In Bottles, 2s. 
Gets for B hlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


P. & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Gaemictoen the 
Eeisbllteeese in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford ford Street, London 


which assist Nature in ae eee » by loosening Phlegm, and exciting a freedom of 


tion until the evil is 
SPENCER'S ELIXIR 

isadmirably adapted to promote Expectoration se the Breathing, loosen the Phlegm, abate 
Fever, allay the tickling occasions the without tizhtening the “hest; wi while in 
more chronic disorders, 2s periodical Coughs, or inveterate Asthma, it is equally valuable in 
its . thouch of veg ag longer perseverance in the use of the Medicine is requi: 
tinned of al care by T. Ropents & Co..8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, and can 

all respectable Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, in Bottles at ls. 1}d. and 


. T KNOW Dr. LOCOCK’S WAFERS are the best and 
readiest remedy for Colds, Coughs, and Hoarseness.”” 
The above is from Mr. A. Warrraken, Bookseller, 1 Fargate, Sheffield. 
Dr. _Dr. LOCOCK'S WAFERS, sold by all Medicine Vendors, Is, se Hd and 28. 9d. per Box. 


MPS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER 
Best DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots, 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 

Thin Mair thickened. 

Baldness prevented. 

It removes all Dandriff. 

It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 


Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Derér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 


Dentists, 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, ‘and 448 Strand (opposite Charing Cross Rail- 

Way Station). PAINLESS DEN’ TISTRY (Patented System). —All other Processes entirely — 

Superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the Original and only Practitioners 

of the true System of Painless Dentistry. ‘The nelle Tesults of this invention are exemption 

™m pain, nooperation, sensitive stu:nps and loose teeth rendered usetul, and mastication and 
po lation pertected. ' ‘The Artificial ‘eeth, being indestructible, never change colour o 

¥,and, by their ronaerterly lifelike appearance, defy detection, nnd exactly restore the 

and — expression of the fuce. For their economy, efficacy, and success, vide 

- Lancet.”_Teeth from 5s.; Sets from 5 Guineas. Consultation and every information free. 

Only Addresses the above. ‘No connection with any one of the same Name. 


GALVANISM v. RHEUMATIC-NERVOUS PAINS, Gout, 


Indiges inctional Disorders, General and Local Debility, Nervousness, Liver Complaints, 
Indizes Tvous Deafness, Neuralgia. Par ot 
PULVERMACHER'S IMP ‘OVE OLTA-ELECTRIC 
XIBLE BELTS, Bands, and ‘Chain being selt- 4 
conta Electric appliances, are easily distinzuished from the pseudo-electric sham curative 
—~ rivances advertised by certain extortioners merely as a catch for their —_ pur- 
appli Patient himself of a ‘TEST sent GRATIS ON a week on 
instantane Belts 30s. 2. Chain Bands 5s. to 22s., according to eiectric Tr, 
{ perceptibie of ‘hich can be experimented at “the establishment. 
Pate ined Voltaic Bands for restoring impuired Vital Energy, 30s. to 40s. New Improv 
atpchet Batteries, —— £3 to £4, exceeding in power, ¢ffica Af and durability those 
Regent cle elsewhere at Ten Guineas.-_Apply to J. L. PULVERMACHER, Patentee, 200 
lamest Street, London, W., where the originals of documents and sectimontale can be 
Dost free ed. Yor Medical Reports and Private ‘I'cstimonials (authenti ) see Pamphlet, sent 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

LIGHT-BROWN cop LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

D » DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE eeotes coD LIVER OIL 


ly excellent, 
| PALATABLE, "AND EASILY TAKEN. 


NRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Dedinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes:— 

Dr. De Jongh’ Light-Brown Cod Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to 
t t of great value.” 

SMITH, F-R-S- Bledical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work On 

Consumption,” writes :—* We te ita thet kind of Cod Liver 


, Oil which is universally admit genuine—the Light-L: supplied by Dr. 
DeJongh.” 
| _ Sold only in capsuled Imrsazax Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


| Consionres, 
| ANSAR, HARFORD, & ©0.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


! BOOKS, é&e. 


SELECT LIBRARY.—The NEW SEASON. 
NOTICE. —Nearly all the neviy-pabtichet Books advertised in this day's * Saturday 
Review,” and all other, fo of acknowledged ny and general interest, are in Circulation 
at MUDIE's SELECT KRARY. Fresh Copies are as the demand increases, and an 
ample Supply is the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. First-class 
Subseription, One Guinea per annum. jeties supplied on liberal a Prospectuses, 
revised for the New Season, are now ready, and will be forwarded on appli 


MUDIE S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS. 
= ndred Th 1d Volumes of Books of the Past and py 
and than Fifteen of | the Best ale 
for Gentlemen's ow on 
SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. ices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street ; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 
MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY. —All the NEW BOOKS 


ul Sale at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
with the feast by all to MUDIE's MACHT. STER LIBRARY, 
Cross Street, Manchester, aud (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library, 


Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, london; City Office, 4 King Street, — 
66 
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“ A NEW LIBRARY COMPANY has been formed for 

purchasing the Stock and Goodwill of the Library Company in Pall Mall and Welbeck 
Street. We hear that a large sum of money has been subscribed by shareholders in the old 
Company. The business will be conducted on the same principles as a private firm.”— 
Atheneum, August 16, 1868. 


NEW READING SEASON.—SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE 
an — and upwards, for all the Newest Books, which are being continually added 


OXE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTION.—CARRIAGE of BOOKS 


paid to and fro._For particulars apply to Mr. Cuanzes Bunrox, Secretary, 63 Welbeck 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.—AGENTS WANTED 
throughout the Country to Work the “Direct Delivery System” thoroughly and 


efficiently —Apply immediately to the Secrerany, 68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
London. 


The Saturday Review. 


[November 14, 1968, 


ANITY FAIR, a Weekly Show of Political, Social, ang 
received at tne #7 Tavistock Street: Covent Gardeme 


ESIGNS for GENTLEMEN’S HOUSES, — THE 
_, BUILDER (conducted by Mr. Gopwix, F.R.S.) continues its Series of I} 
Residences —‘The Number for this Week contains: Fine View and Plans of Medelnengit of 
near Langfort; also Papers on the Manegement of Heat, Architecture and Progen 
Regulation of Railways Act, Concrete Houses, Road-making, and other Subjects, the 
1 York Street; and all Newsmen. 


CRYSTALLIZATION of ICE, and the Formation 


pon Glass 
Gigantea; with Remarks on its Form and Rate of Growth, as Compared with the Can 
table P; 


uctiong 
Female 
from the 


enee— Proceedings of Societies: Royal Geographical Society, Zoological Society of London, 
copies! Society, the Ashmolean Society of Oxford, Old Change Microscopical Society, 1 
nd Phil Ale) 


CARRIAGE-FREE TERMS.—The CARRIAGE of all 
BOOKS, for Subscriptions of One Guinea and upwards, actually paid to and fro to some 
of the principal Towns in the Provinces. 


"THE NEW LIBRARY COMPANY.— UNDER NEW 
MANAGEMENT.— General Offices—68 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. City 
Branch—6i King William Street. West-End Branch—25 Pall Mall. Brighton Branch— 
80 King’s Road. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany amount,according tothe supplyrequired. All 
the best new Books, English, French,and German, immediatelyon publication. Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
also be had free on application. 

BOOTII'S, CHHURTON'S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Librarics, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 


EW PARLIAMENT.—The Publication of the STATIONERS’ 


COMPANY'S ALMANACS for 1869 will this year be delayed till December 10, in order 
to insert in them the newly-elected Members. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICE. 
A POCKET DIARY for 1869, arranged on the most approved 
nforma- 


plan, neatly yous on good paper, and containing a larze amount of usefu 
tion for Persons of all Classes, may be obtained GRATIS and PUST F 


to E. MOSES & SON. 
LONDON HOUSES: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate. 
New Oxford Street, corner of Hart Street. 
Corner of ‘Tottenham Court Road and Euston Road. 


Country Branca—Bradford, Yorkshire. 


on application 


Reedy, crown 8vo. 626 pp. with numerous Diagrams, taken from Life, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


HRENOLOGY ; and its Application to Education, Insanity, 
and Prison Discipline. By Jams P. Brownr,M.D. This Treatise clearly proves that 
the Cerebellum is not the source of Voluntary Muscular Action, and shows what Luatellectual 
Concentration really depends upon. 
London: Bickers & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


40 000 Elegantly-bound STANDARD BOOKS. — The 

9 Largest, Choicest, and Cheapest Collection in London. A Special Classified 

ewe selected from their Stock of Looks, in extra bindings, just published, by post for One 
mp. 


London : Bickers & Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


FoR SALE.—THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 10 Volumes, 
unbound, from 1863 to 1867; Ten Numbers wanting. ‘Two Volumes of 1868; say Fifteen 
Numbers missing. Twenty-six Numbers of Years 1859, 1860, 1861. For £3.—Address, A. T., 
Donabate, Dublin. 


ust out.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


J 
Wiiist.— THE “CAVENDISH” MARKER. 


Ninth Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Wwisst, the LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. By “Cavenpisu.” 


Containing the Club Code. The Hands illustrated with Diagram Cards. 
By the same Author. 


HIST, the POCKET GUIDE to. 6d. 


WHIST, the POCKET LAWS of. (Club Code.) 64. 
WHIST, POCKET RULES for LEADING at. Gd. 


London: Tuomas De La Rog & Co.; and Retail of all Booksellers and Stati 
Just published, 
HOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S INDELIBLE RED 


LETTER DIARIES for 1869, in several Sizes, and in a great variety of Plain and 
Ornamental Bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and Stati 


HOMAS DE LA RUE & CO’S PLAYING CARDS.— 

The NEW PATTERNS for the SEASON may now be had of all Booksellers and 

Stationers. Palace and Figured Moguls (best quality) ; ditto. Harrys (second quality); also, 
the cheaper varieties, Palace, Figured, and Coloured Highlanders. 


Nearly ready, demy 8vo. 


A DIGEST of MOOHUMMUDAN LAW, on the Subjects to 
which it is usually applied by BRITISH COURTS of JUSTICE in INDIA. Part II. 
Containing the Doctrines of the Tmameed Code of Jurisprudence on the most important of the 
same Subjects. Dy New B. E. 

London: Exper, & Co, 


NEW WORK BY MISS F. P, COBBLE. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


DAWNING LIGHTS: an Inquiry concerning the Secular 
tesults of the New Reformation. By Frances Power Conne. 
London: E. T. Wurrrierp, 178 Strand. 


COMPLETE COURSE of INSTRUCTION in FRENCH, 


by Awronin Rocne, Director of the Educational Institutes; Knight of the Légion 


*Honneur, 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, avec EXERCICES et CORRIGE, Adoptée par le Conseil 
Impérial de i’Instruction Publique. 5¢ édition. Each Is. 6d. 

ABREGE de la GRAMMAIRE, avec EXERCICES. Each |s. 

DU STYLE ect de la COMPOSITION LITTERAIRE. 3: dition, augmentée de 50 pages. 3s. 

HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS, 38 édition, 2 vols. 12mo. 6s. 

Las spoeASEURS FRANQAIS, morceaux choisis avec une notice sur chaque auteur. 
édition, 4s. 

Lm TOSTES FRANGAIS, morceaux choisis avec une notice sur chaque auteur. 
¢ édition, 4s. 

HISTOIRE de FRANCE. 3¢ édition, refaite, avec 8 cartes historiques et un r‘sumé des 
événements jusqu’en 1867. 2 vols. 12mo. 78. 

= WRITERS in the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Biographical Notices, with 


ect Pieces. 3s. 
Paris: Detacrave. London: Taienen. 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
illustration of the Nefarious lings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. Gd.; by post, Is. 8d. 
REVELATION S of QUACKS and QUACKERY. By 
Derecror. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 

London: H. 219 Regent Strect. 


a) 
Geological Society—Foreign Academies : 
ienna, American National Acacemy of Sciences—Notes, Queries, and Memoranda: on 


Office: 75 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
This day, Part V., price 6d. 


HE KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By Antony Trotzopp, 
Illustrated by Marcus Stone. To be issued in Weekly Parts, price 6d. each. 
London: Vieres & Co., City Road, and Ivy Lane. 
This day, small 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, 21s. 


THE RIVER HUDSON from the WILDERNESS to the 


SEA. By Bexsox J. Lossixo. With Three Hundred and Six 
from Drawings by the Author. Lllustrations on Wood 


London and New York: Vinrve & Co. 
This day, | vol. post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Betsy SPORTS and PASTIMES, 1868. Edited by 
Awstnony 


Contents: 1. On Racing—2. On Tunting—3. On Shooting—4. On Fishing—5. ‘achting. 
6. On Kowing—7. On Alpine Climbing—8. On Cricket. 


London and New York: Virtcr & Co. 
This day, post &vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PpaAtL GOSSLETT’S CONFESSIONS in LOVE, LAW, and 
the CIVIL SERVICE. Illustrated by Marcus Stone. 
London and New York: Viator & Co. 


Society of Newcastle, Huddersfield Naturalists’ Society, Royal 
cad Academ 


HANDBOOK OF ARCII#OLOGY—EGYPTIAN, GREEK, ETRUSCAN, ROMAN. 
Demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 15s. 
"TRAVELLER'S ART COMPANION to the MUSEUMS and 


ANCIENT REMAINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT. By Hopper M, 
Wesrnorr. 


London: Bert & 
Third Edition, vo. 
po PEIL: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities, An 
Account of the City, with a fuil Description of the Remains and of. Recent Exeava- 
tions, and also an Itinerary for Visitors. Edited by T. Hl. Dyvrra, LL.D. Illustrated with 
nearly 300 Wood Engravings, a large Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
London: Bett & Darpy. 


(PHE ORESTEA of ASSCHYLUS. _ Translated into English 
Verse, by C. N. Darron, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: J. R. Smiru, 36 Soho Square. 
Also, by the same Author, 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS by a CAMBRIDGE 
GRADUATE, 

“ The writer has style and force.” —Spectator. 

“ The book contains, it seems to us, genuine poetic promise. Here and there we come across 
apoem,or rather the suggestion of a poem, which has the true poetic intensity init. The 
subjects never fail to suggest a certain individualism which one rarely finds in a volume of 
verse. Altogether there is an originality and vigour about this little volume, which leads us to 
expect good work from the writer.”—London Review. 

“The writer is not deficient in the perception of beauty, and shows some insight into 


character.”"— Atheneum. 
London: J. R. Ssrrn, 26 Soho ‘Square. 


Second Edition, Illustrated, Railway Library form, 2s. ¢d. 
~PORTASCRAPIANA. Facts in Athletics, and hitherto un- 


publisiied Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, from George IV. to the Sweep, with 
Osbaldeston, Koss, and Budd, the Athletic ‘Triumvirate.”—See “Chamber's 
ournal. 
“Of all the books of the kind that ever came before us, we think this is the best, and the 
most amusing.”’—Field. 


London: Simr«ix, Mansnarr, & Co. 
And at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstatls in ‘Town and Country. 


Nearly ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. . 
GELECT WRITINGS — Political, Scientific, Topographical, 
and Miscellaneous—of the late CHARLES MACLAREN, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Editor of the 
“Seotsman,” and President of the Edinburgh Geological Society. Edited by Ronent Cox, 
F.8.A. Scot., and James Nicos, F.R.S.E., F.G.S., Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. With a Memoir and Portrait. 
Edinburgh: Eomonstox & Dovetas. London: Hamimrox, Apams, & Co. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. pp. 500, handsomely bound in cloth, 12s. 


LATERARY and SOCIAL JUDGMENTS. By W. R. Gres. 


Contents: 
7. M. de Tocqueville. 

. British and Foreign Characteristics. 8. Why are Women redundant? 
3. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 9. Truth versus Ldification. 
4. Kingsley and ey ay" 10. The Doom of the Negro 
5. French Fiction: the Lowest Deep. ll. Time. 
6. Chateaubriand, 12. Good People. 

London: Tepsver & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


1. Madame de Statl. 


gene 


Just published, crown 8vo. sewed, 2s. sec 
A MAN’S BELIEF: an Essay on the Facts of Religious 
Knowledge. 
Also, 8vo. price Is. 
MARTINEAU (Rev. Jas.).—A WORD for SCIENTIFIC 
THEOLOGY, in Appeal from the Men of Sciences and the Theologians. 
Wuttrams & Noroate, M Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
20 South Frederick Street. Fdinburgh. 


THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. ~ 
ME HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS 
Second Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 
FIRST PRINCIPLES. Reorganized and further Developed. 
THE PRINCIPLES of BIOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 34s. 


EDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 1 vol. 819. 
cloth, 6s. P 
THE CLASSIFICATION of the SCIENCES: to which ae 

added, Reasons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. Stiff cover, 28. 6d. 
CHEAPER EDITIONS. Z 
SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions essential to Human 
Happiness specified, and the Firet of them developed. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
ESSAYS: Scientific, Political, and Speculative. 2 vols. Sro: 
oe. 16s. (Being the First and Second Series rearranged, and containing an ad 
week tow Copies of the First Edition of the Second Series are still to be had, 10% 


y & Noacarr, 4 Henrictta Street, Covent Garden, London 3 
& Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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November 14, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


— 
POPULAR EDITION OF WILD WALES. 


Now ready, Third Edition, with Introductory Remarks, post 8vo. 6s. 
WILD WALES: containing Accounts of Walks and 


‘Adventures in Wales; Descriptions of Scenery ; Observations on the Manners, 
Customs, Religious Opinions, and Superstitions of the People ; Biographical 
Notices of Ancient Bards and Heroes; Translations of Welsh Lyric Poems. 
With an Introduction, and an Essay on the Welsh Language. By GEORGE 
Borrow, Author of Lavengro,” ‘Rommany Rye,” 


Talk not to me of Ancient Greek! 

A far more ancient tongue I speak, 

In which the noblest bards have sung 
The ancient, noble Cambrian tongue. 


By the Same, uniform with the above, 
THE BIBLE in SPAIN; or, the Journeys, Adven- 


tures, and Imprisonments of an aston in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula, Post 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


Ir 


THE GYPSIES of SPAIN: their Manners, Customs, 
Religion, and Language. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


WORKS BY CHARLES TENNANT. 


VRELAND and ENGLAND; or, the Irish Land and Church 
| Questions. By CHARLES TENNANT. Second Edition, enlarged, cloth gilt, 
78. 6d. 


RAILWAYS: a Plan submitted to the President of the Board 
of Trade for the Systematic Reform of the Railways of the United Kingdom 
by es Enactment. DIy CHARLES TENNANT. Second Edition, cloth. 
Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 


HE BANK of ENGLAND, and the ORGANISATION of 
CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged; with the 
Evidence of MM. Isaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission of 
Inquiry into the Bank of France; also Abstract of the American Free 
Banking Act, and Outline of a Joint- ‘Stock Bank on the New Principles. By 
CHARLES TENNANT. Pp. 990, cloth gilt. 8vo. 30s. 


THE FRANCHISE: Freemen, Free-Trade, Fortune Faber. 


By CHARLES TENNANT. Svo. 6d. 


UTILITARIANISM EXPLAINED and EXEMPLIFIED in 
MORAL and POLITICAL GOVERNMENT. An Answer to John Stuart 
Mil. By CuanLes TENNANT. Pp. 463, bound in cloth. Post 8vo. 10s. éd. 


London: LonGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Recently published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


T= LIFE of Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. By the Rev. Junius 
Lioyp, M.A. 

“ As good a life of Sir Philip Sidney as we need wish to have.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Lloyd has used conscientiously all the materials accessible at the present 
aay, including many valuable State papers. His skill, diligence, and good taste in 
weaving these into the main body of his narrative, without either prolixity or the 
unwelcome display of learning, are beyond all praise.”—London Review. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 2s, 6d. sewed, 


§ THERE NOT a CAUSE? A Letter to Colonel Greville- 

Nugent, M.P. on the Disestablishment of the Irish Church; with a Vindica- 

tion of Mr. Gladstone’s Consistency. By the Rev. M ALCOLM. MacCoL., M.A. 
PRS.L. &c. Chaplain to His Excellency Lord Napier, K.T. 


vigorous and able pamphiet is partly 
ument on behalf of the policy ¢ 
tally ot disestablishing the Irish Church...... 
it is further an elaborate reply to the 
taunts which are thrown out so freely against 
Mr. Gladstone's policy, on the ground that it 
implies an inconsistency which can only be 
The Conservatives certain! 
cannot complain if their challenge is accepted, 
= the changes of the two statesmen (Mr. 


me and Mr. Disraeli) put side by side. 

is iswhat Mr MacColl has done: and he 

effect......Mr. MacColl ex- 
it 


keen review of ‘the indications o- Mr. 
ihas given, at various critical periods 


tional arguments against those who use them: 
trenchant and forcible incommenting on past 
scandals and Protestant persecutions; but 
entirely spoilt by its “pomp one-sidedness, 
and by its unjust attack on our able and suc- 
cessful Prime Minister.”—Union Review. 

“ The first, and perhape the most striking, 
of these (works on the Irish Question) is the 
letter addressed to Colonel meee 
by the Rev. Malcolm MacColl...... A 
ful and trenchant summing up of the Parlia- 
mentary history of the question of the Lrish 

hurch.”—Morning Star. 

“ It isso good, so forcible, and it deals with 
such new materials that you do not want to 
stop, and you do not stop, as you go through. 
ccvces Its most valuable contents consist in a 
searching review of the political histories of 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli in reference 
to this question.......... This portion of Mr. 
MacColl’s work is done with great care and 
with most distincuished success. His vindi- 
cation of the personal consistency of Mr. 


of his career, of his political cl and 


m severe ; aa the proofs which he 
a it would be hard to make out that 
has been Guardian. 

Since trom the scene 
f mundane pol iti it may well be doubted 

had anything like the contro- 

mis | vigour of Mr. MacColl’s pamphiet. 
‘oold Cobett’s unrivalled power in turning 
inside out Mr. MacColl brings 


and the Le of tence of a hight 
whly- “trained 
siadiator. His masterly exposure of the 
which have been heaped up by 
for the bewilcerment of Mr, 
‘sintellect is as timely as it is complete.” 
“Very clever, brilli phage Post. 
» brilliantly w:itten in some 
darts ; eminent it in turning Constitu- 


London: LoneMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


is most interesting, and at 
same time most triumphant.’ 
ist. 


“One of the most daring flights of modern 
authorship.” —Saunders’s News-Letter. 

“ This contemptible pamphlet..... Thought 
in the pamplilet there is none. “John Bull. 

“Unlike one of our Tory contemporaries, 
we can afford to do justice to a political oppo- 
nent. We have no desire to mistake strong 
words for strong arguments. We therefore 
at once call attention to Mr. MacColl's re- 
markable pamphlet, portions of which are 
full of important facts, and some very clear 
and pertinent reasoning. As long as the 
writer sticks to his leading subject, he always 
provides solid food fur thought ; is very read- 
able, and sets forth one view of the Irish 
Church Question with lucidity and power. 
But his pamphlet is very detective and very 
shaky as regards principles.""—Ch cws. 


QETHOPRAXY. de, straight ; to make.) By 
Heatner Bice, Assoc. Inst. 
This Mauual embraces the Treatment of every berg -. Deformity, Debility, and 
Deficiency of the Human Body. 
Cuvacuitt & Son ; and the Author, 56 W impole Street. 


Eighth Edition, Thirteenth ‘Thousand, 2s. 6d.; post free, Thirty-two Stamps. 
Hoenr on the SKIN: a Guide to the Treatment of Diseases 
Di of Skin, Tair, and Nails; with Cases. 


jor Diseases of the Skin, 17 Duke Street, Square. 


ox By the same Author, Second Edition, enlarged, !s. 
ERUPTIONS AND ULCERATIONS REQUIRING THE USE OF MERCURY, 
Hunt has transferred these diseases trom the incurable class to the curable.”"— Lanect. 


London: T. Ricaanns, 37 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


nomas Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the 


NEW BOOKS. 
GREATER BRITAIN: 


A Record of Travel in English-speaking Countries (America, Australia, 
India) during 1866-7. By CHaRLESs WENTWORTH DILKE. 2 vols. Svo. with 
Maps and Illustrations, 283, [This day. 


THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL. 

By Professor YonGE. 3 vols. 8vo. with 

Portrait, 42s, (This day. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH. 


Together with his Letters now First Collected. Based on Contemporary 
Documents. By Epwarp EDWARDS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 32s. 


is day. 
on one look, this wi without feeling respect for the of an author 
‘o has made so valuable an additi our historical materials, and many instances, 
to our history iteelf."_-Notes and quia 


THE FIVE DAYS’ ENTERTAINMENTS 


AT WENTWORTH GRANGE. 
A Christmas Book for Children. By FRANcIS TURNER PALGRAVE. Small 4to. 
with many beautiful Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, and engraved Title- 
page by Jeens, gilt'top, 9s. [This day. 


GLOBE EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
With Biographical Introduction by Professor Masson. Globe ~ 8s, 6d. 


This day. 
REALMAH. 


By the Author of “ Friends in Council.” 2 vols. crown Svo. 16s, [Zhis day. 


POEMS. By Caruermne Barnard 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. [This day. 


SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK for 1869: 


a Statistical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns 
of the Civilized World. Forming a Manual for ticians and Merchants. 
By Freperick Marti. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Next week. 


THE NATURE of the ATONEMENT and 


its RELATION to REMISSION of SINS and ETERNAL LIFE. By 
J. McLeop CAMPBELL. Third Edition, revised, Svo. 10s. 6d. (This day. 


THE COAL QUESTION. By W. Sraytrey 


Jevons. Second Edition, revised, Svo. 10s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By the Author 


of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 

“* The Woman’s Kingdom’ sustains the author's reputation as omrites of the — and 
noblest kind of domestic stories. The novelist’s lesson is given with admirable force and 
Wo Kin dom’ is remarkable for its of common sense united to its 

oman’s Kingdo 
iJ worthy of the han a! ohn Halifax.” — 
The Woman’ 's Kingdom many merits. Like all the by the author of 
‘John Halifax,’ this work is thoroughly pure in tone.”—Pall Mall 


NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. By the Author 


of “* Rachel's Secret,” &c. 3 vols. 


KATHLEEN. By the Author of “ Raymond's 


Heroine.” 3 vols. 


BROTHERS IN LAW. 3 vols. 


me well- written novel. The chief personages are drawn with a skilful hand. Amy = 
“A very successful story. ‘The writing is powerful, and the characters 
sketched.” Observer. 


THREE WIVES. By the Author of “ Mar- 
garet and Her Bridesmaids,” &c. 3 vols, 
IIURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF EVERY KIND MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM 
MARION & CO. 
22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE. 


N.B.—A large addition of New Subjects has just arrived of Bourne & oe 
Photographic Views in India, showing Simla in Winter and Summer, other 
Places. 


*,* A Personal Inspection is invited. 


Thirteenth Edition, 1 thick vol. 16s. 
MODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: describingthe Symptoms, 


t , xc. Forming a Comprehensive Medical Guide for the Clergy, Families, Emi 
Grauan, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Ed’ Edinburgh. 


“Popular works have been published by several medical practitioners, but none of them 


equal those by Dr. Graham.”"—Medical Circular. 
aw Far excelling ¢ every publication of its class. "_ British Standard. 


London: Published by Simexin, & Co. 
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The Saturday Review. [November 14, 1968, 

FORTHCOMING WORKS FOR FREDERICK WARNE & Co, 
THE SEASON. PUBLISHERS. : 


A BEAUTIFUL MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE ARTIST. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By the late 


AA BENNETT. Illustrated with 44 Plates and upwards of 70 Woodcuts. 


A MONTH in the MIDLANDS. A Series of Hunting 


Sketches (on Tint). By G. Bowrrs. Oblong 4to. boards, 10s. 6d. 


PIPPINS and CHEESE. By Josern Harron, Author 


of “ Bitter Sweets,” “ Against the Stream,” &c. Small 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


SECOND YEAR OF THE ENGLISH “ ALMANACH DES GOURMANDS.” 


THE EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK for 1869. By 


Frx-Bec. Small 8vo. toned paper, with red rules, 7s. 6d. 


TINYKIN’S TRANSFORMATIONS. By Mark 


Lemon. With numerous Illustrations by Charles Green. Uniform with the 
“Fairy Tales,” 7s. 6d. 


THE MISER. By Hore Instow. 


Miss Paterson. Fep. 8vo. cloth. 


PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1869. With a 


Coloured Plate by Charles Keene. And numerous Illustrations by John 
Tenniel, Sambourne, and F. Eltze. 2s. 6d. 


ONCE A YEAR. Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


of ONCE A WEEK for 1868, In a handsome Wrapper, with numerous 
Illustrations. Price 1s, 


Illustrated by 


UNIFORM SERIES of CHARLES READE’S 
NOVELS: 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. With Illustrations, 3s, 6d. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. With Illustrations, 3s. 6d, 
HARD CASH. With Illustrations, 5s, 
DOUBLE MARRIAGE; or, White Lies. With Illustrations, 4s, 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With Illustrations, 5s. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. Revised, with a New Preface, With 
Illustrations, 5s. 


THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE NEVER DID RUN SMOOTH. With 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG. With Illustrations, 4s, 


NEW NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BLONDEL PARVA. By the Author of “ Carlyon’s 


Year.” 2 vols. 


NOT in SOCIETY. 


1 vol. 10s, 6d, 


FOUL PLAY. By Reape and Dion Bovci- 


CAULT. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. By Henry Kinas- 


LEY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Edited by Harton. 


SOONER or LATER. By Sarrtey Brooxs. 2 vols. 


with 17 Illustrations by George Du Maurier, 21s. 


GOLDEN FETTERS. 


price 31s. 6d. 


DR. CAMPANY’S COURTSHIP, &c. 


Author of ‘‘ Dr. Jacob,” &c. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


By Mark Lemon. 3 vols. 


By the 


CARLYON’S YEAR. By the Author of “ Lost Sir 


Massingberd.” 2 vols. 21s, 


HEVER COURT. By R. Arrnur Arnoxp. 2 vols. 


price 21s, 


LOVE the AVENGER. By the Author of “ All for 
Greed.” 3 vols. 31s. 6d, (Jn the press. 


THE HANDY VOLUME SERIES. 
Each Volume, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

1, THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrtey Brooks. 
2. SHENSTONE’S ESSAYS on MEN and MANNERS. With a Preface, &c. 
3. DR. JACOB. By M. Bernam Epwarps. 
4. HAPPY THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnanp. Second 5,000. 
5. THE TALLANTS of BARTON. By Josern Harron. 
6. ASPEN COURT. By Suimey Brooks. (Ja the press. 
7. EUPHUES. Revised, with a Preface, [Shortly. 


FINE ART BOOK FOR 1869. 
THE NOBILITY of LIFE: Portrayed in its Virtue 


and Graces, by the Best Authors. Compiled and Edited ALENT 
With Illustrations, Borders, and Vignettes, engraved by Delta 4 

of Original Designs, printed in Colours by Kronheim and Evans, me 
cloth, New Style, 818. 6d. ; or morocco, gilt or antique, 50s, —e 


STANDARD WORKS. 
TOWNSEND’S MANUAL of DATES, with upwards 


of 11,000 Alphabetical Articles. Large crown Svo. 1,100 pp. 16s, 


HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHOR: 
Library Edition, 4 vols. crown 21s. 
HALF-HOURS with the BEST AUTHORS 


People’s Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 10s. 


HALF-HOURS of ENGLISH HISTORY. Demy 


Evo, 5s. 


THE ELDER DISRAELI'S WORKS. 
CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE, Revised ani 


Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. DisraELi, M.P. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 1%s, 


AMENITIES of LITERATURE. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


CALAMITIES and QUARRELS of AUTHORS 


Crown 8yo. 4s. 


LITERARY CHARACTERS of MEN of GENIUS. 


Crown 8vo. 4s, 


NOVELS and TALES of the Right Hon. B. 


DISRAELI, M.P. 5 vols. thick fep. 12s. 6d. 


THE DISRAELI EDITION. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 21s 


CARPENTER’S POPULAR READINGS in PROSE 


and VERSE. 5 vols. crown 8vec. 20s. 


BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. By 


Large crown 15s, 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE and SURGERY. By D: 


G. H. Wats. Fep, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


FARMER’S CALENDAR. By J. Monts. 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


STANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 3) 


Dr. NurraLL. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


MODEL COOKERY and HOUSEKEEPING BOOK. 


Large crown 8vo. 736 pp. 7s. 6d. 


PERCY ANECDOTES. 


By Revpen and 
Percy. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 7s, 


GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL of SWEDEN and 


NORWAY. Super royal 8vo. 25s, 


LAST CENTURY of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


A REFERENCE BOOK of ENGLISH HISTORY: 


Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


HOW WE ARE GOVERNED; or, the Crown, the 
Senate, and the Bench. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BRADBURY, EVANS, & CO., 11 BOUVERIE SREET, E.C. 


BEDFORD STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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The Saturday Review. 


—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 8vo. with numerous Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts, 18s. 


THE INDIAN TRIBES of GUIANA: their 


Condition and Habits 3 with Researches into their Past History, Super- 
stitions, Legends, Antiquities, Languages, &c. By the Rev. W. H. Brert, 
Missionary in connection with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and Rector of Trinity Parish, Essequibo. 

~ able thing in the book is the cos: d fall of 

Tho mest Drett has been imposed uyon by sudacions 


less, in 


Now ready, 2 vols. 15s. 


ALDERSLEIGH: a Tale. By Curisrorurer 
James RIETHMULLER, Author of “ Teuton,” “ Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 

«The lovers of unsensational pictures of life will commence it with pleasure, and read it with 
jncreasing interest to the end. It is not, or rather does not profess to be, a satirical exponent 
Ieading Bell’s Weckly Messenger. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE RECTOR and HIS FRIENDS: Dia- 


logues on some of the Leading Religious Questions of the Day. 


CONTENTS : 
1, Introductory. 5. Ecce Homo. 
2, Ritualism. 6. Miracles and Special Providences. 
3. Increase of the Episcopate. 7. Dogma—Development, 
4, The Church in Natal. 8. The Real Presence, 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


A MEMOIR of the late DR. HARVEY, F.R.S., &. Demy 
$vo. with Portrait. the press. 


BLEEK’S CRITICAL INTRODUCTION to the OLD TES- 
TAMENT. ‘Translated by G. H. VENABLES, Esq., assisted by the Rev. E. 
VeNABLES, Canon Residentiary of Lincoln. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


A LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Mr. Arrnur 
— Mage =? og “The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies,” &c. 


HORATIT OPERA. . Edited, and Illustrated with nearly 300 
Antique Gems, by the Rev. C. W. Kine, M.A. The Text by H. A. J. Munno, 
Fellow of Trin. Coll. Cambridge, Editor of “ Lucretius.” 8vo. 


BUCKLAND’S BRIDGEWATER TREATISE (Geology). 
New Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, Illustrated. 


RENNIE’S INSECT ARCHITECTURE. Edited by the Rev. 


J.G. Woop. Post 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 


FRIENDS in FUR and FEATHERS. By Gwynrryy. Crown 
8vo. with 10 Illustrations by Keyl. 


LATER TALES (written during the Years 1867, 1868). By 
Se ANDERSEN, Crown 8vo. with § Illustrations by A. W. 


MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By J. H. 
Ewrxa, Author of “ Melchior’s Dream.” Crown 8vo, with 10 Illustrations by 
Pasquier and Wolf. 


A BIT of BREAD. ‘Translated from the French of Jean 
Mack by Mrs. ALFRED GaTry. 2 vols. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. Illustrated, bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


AUNT JUDY’S CHRISTMAS VOLUME 


for YOUNG PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. ALFRED GatTTy, Author of “ Parables 
m Nature.”’ 
CONTAINING : 
TIVE NEW TALES. By Hans CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 
HEROES OF LA VENDEE. By the Viscountess ENFIELD. 
TALKING JEWELS. By Lady Scorr. 
MRS. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. By J. H. 


With other Stories, Papers on Natural History, Poctry, &c. &c. Illustrated 
by Pasquier, Wolf, Cooper, Hunt, and other Artists, 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER of AUNT 


JUDY’S MAGAZINE commences a NEW VOLUME. Edited by Mrs. 
ALFRED 


* 
tabs yd say, with great sincerity, that this Mogazine ought to lie on every schoolroom 
cor and that no nursery library can be complete without it. It really does supply a place 
on well which there have been a great many very unfortunate attempts to supply. Almost 
jay A thinks it easy to please children, and almost every one falls into little affectations in 
om tempt, which no one detects more quickly than children, or resents more keenly. Perfect 
oucity,a great deal of real humour, cheerfulness without effort, a lively imagination,a 
bente teach, but with a keen contempt for the didsctic and unreal fictions which have 
them 468ort of tradition among teachers.a dislike to impose on children with expecting 
fairy take Great interest in what you take no interest in yourself,a hearty enjoyment of 
chief €3,a great familiarity with domestic animals, a serious belief in dozs—such are the 
Mn conditions of writing for children with acceptance, and these we find in abundance in 
Alfred Gatty jolly little Magazine.” —Spect ator. 


THE SPANISH GYPSY. 


A TRANSLATION 


THE 


LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ROBA DI ROMA.” 


GRAFFITI D’ ITALIA. By W. W. Srory. 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


By GroRGE 


Exior, Author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. Second Edition, crown Svo. 12s, 6d. 


SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and BITTING. 


The Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. By Francis Dwyer, 
Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Crown 8vo. with En- 
gravings, 7s. 6d. (Ready. 


of the ODES and 


EPODES of HORACE. By the Right Hon. Lord Lyrron. 1 vol. post Svo. 
[Jn November. 


SECOND EDITION OF MR. KINGLAKE’S NEW VOLUMES. 
VOLUMES III. and IV. of 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY of the IN- 


VASION of the CRIMEA. Second Edition, with] some Additional Notes 
and Observations in Reply to Sir John Burgoyne, 34s, 


“ EVER-VICTORIOUS ARMY”: a 
History of the Chinese Campaign under Lieut.-Col. C. G. Gordon, and of the 
Suppression of the Tai-ping Rebellion. By ANDREW WILSON, F.A.S.L., 
Author of “ England’s Policy in China.” 8vo. with Maps, lis. 


HANDY-BOOK of METEOROLOGY. By 


ALEXANDER BucHaN, M.A., Secretary of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 
New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. with 8 Coloured Charts, and other 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Winchester— 


Westminster—Shrewsbury—Harrow—Rugby. Notes of their History and 
‘Traditions. By the Author of “ Etoniana.” Crown 8vo. &s. 6d. 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the Revolu- 


tion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Iusurrection, 1689-1784. By Joun 
Ht BuRTON. 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORIES. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION. 
I. THE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Commencement of the French 
Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. 12 vols. and Index vol. £2 11s. 


II. THE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession 
of Louis Napoleon. 8 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, with a copious Index, 34s. 


THE HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. By Arex. 


Kerru Jounston, LL.D., &c., Author of the “‘ Royal Atlas,” the “ Physical 
Atlas,” &c. 45 Maps, clearly printed and carefully Coloured, with General 
Index, imperial 4to. half-bound morocco, £2 12s, 6d. 


THE OPERATIONS of WAR EXPLAINED 


and ILLUSTRATED. By Epwarp Bruce HAMLey, Colonel in the Army, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Royal Artillery; Member of the Council of Military 
Education. 4to. with numerous Illustrations, 28s. 


MEMOIR of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, 


Bart., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
By Professor Verrcn, of the University of Glasgow. 1 vol. 8vo. with a 
Portrait. (in the press. 


LIFE of ST. COLUMBA, the APOSTLE of 


CALEDONIA. By the Count DE MonTALEMBERT, of the French Academy. 
Republished from the Author's “‘ Monks of the West,” 3s. 6d. 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY and ILIAD. Trans- 


lated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By P. 8. Worsey, M.A., 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and JoHN ConincTON, M.A., 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. 4 vols. post 8vo. 39s, 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN : 


being Plain Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrange- 
ment of Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round; embracing all Classee 
of Gardens, from the Largest to the Smallest. With Engraved Plans, illustra- 
tive of the various systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. By Davip 
Tuomson. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d, 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S yee | TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW B0oks 
— AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
UNDERGROUND LIFE; or, Miners and. ‘TINSLEYS,_ MAGAZINE: an Tlustratd 
(dite Scions of and HISTORY of FRANCE UNDER the BOUR. 
OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. Mounteyry College, Belfast. Vols, and contain. the of 
JEPHsoN, and E, PENNELL 9th Regiment. Svo. with | 


a NOTICE.—A NEW BOOK OF TRAVEL BY CAPTAIN R. F. B 
FROM the LEVANT, the BLACK SEA, pxpLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS , 


and the DANUBE. By R. pending ARNOLD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 20s. 


[ieady this day. | Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Milos of the Great River 
FIVE YEARS WITHIN the GOLDEN from Saban to the Sea. By Captain RicHarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., ke. &e, 
GATE, By Isaneuut Saxon. Post 8vo. 95. (mis day. MEMOIRS of the LIFE and REIGN of King 
A THEORY of SIGHT; or, How we See | dur, Author ot “he Court 
and What we See. By H. F. GoBLEr. 8vo. 10s. [This day. under the Stuarts,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. [Now ready, 
A WINTER TOUR in SPAIN. By 
FAIRY RECORDS. By Caroune L. Author of “ Altogether Wrong,” “Dacia Singleton,” &c. 1 vol. y, te 
Moscror. Crown Svo. 5s. [This day. Illustrations of the Alhambra, Escorial, &c. 15s. 
lively, and and tn we think. pootay te wish chase 
NEW EDITIONS. THE LIFE 
of DAVID GARRICK; 
HISTORY of FRIEDRICH Il. of PRUSSIA, | Original Family Papers and numerous Published and Unpublished Sours, 
pe FREDPRICK the GREAT. Bs THowas ARLYLE, New Eaition, By PERcY FitZzGERALD, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 
crown 8vo, wit 0! containing Part I.—“ Friedrich t 
his Accession.” (misay. | THE ADVENTURES of a BRIC-A-BRAG 
*,* These form new Vols. of the Uniform Edition of Mr. Carlyle’s Books. HUNTER. By Major Bync Haut. 1 vol. 7s. 6d, [Now ready, 
LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By CON AMORE; or, Chapters of Criticism. By 
J. A. Sr. Jouy. New Edition, 1 vol. post Svo. [In November. the Author of “ The Waterdale Neighbours.” 1 vol. 
THE HOLY LAND. By W. Hepworrn| THE GREAT UNWASHED. 1 vol. unifom 
Drxox. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. with 2 Steel and 12 Wood Engravings with “Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes.” [Now ready, 
na few days. 
THE MARCH to MAGDALA. By G. 
VENEZUEL A: Sketches of Life in a South | | HENTY, Special Correspondent of the “Standard.” 1 vol. 8vo. Ye A. 
American Republic. By E. B, C.B., F.R.S. Second Edition, | 
demy $vo. with Map. (na feoacys. | THE GREAT COUNTRY; or, Impressions of 


America. By GEORGE Ross, M.A. SKETCHLEY). 1 
COMPLETION OF THE 


” THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. Con olete 


43 18 vols. Roxburghe Binding, ES S AYS in DEF E NCE of WOMEN. 1 vol, 


Vols. at 3s. Gd. Ba at 3s. crown 8yo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, bevelled — this a, 
ERS OLIVER T 
TES PURWIOE PAP 7 OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. BARNABY RUDGE. TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
DOMBEY AND SON. AMERICAN NOTES, and RE- | NOT TIME’S FOOL. By Mortey Farrow, Author of “Giant 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Despair,” &c. 3 vols. (Ready this day. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. SKETCHES BY BOZ. , , A HOUSE of CARDS: A Novel. By Mrs. Casnet Hoey. 
BLEAK HOUSE. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 3 vols. (Wow ready. 
HARD TIMES, and PICTURES | NELLIE’S MEMORIES: Domestic Story. By Ke Rost 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRA- | Novcusrrs Caney. 3vols. 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. | 
VELLER. HAUNTED LIVES. By J. S. Le Author of “Uncle 
| Silas,” “ A Lost Name,” &c. 3 vols. (Now ready. 
NOVEMBER Number, 2s. THE SEABOARD PARISH. By Groner LL.D, 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. Edited «yAnthorot Robert Dr. MacDonald! book full of the records of 
by JouN Morey full of beautiful thoughts, valuable ae, eloquent descriptions oe scenery, quaint 
> Couvaues: illustrations of familiar subjects.” —A th 
ON SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. By Henman Meawace. THE MOONSTONE. By Wirxre Author 
MR. DARWIN’S HYPOTHESES. By G. H. Lewes. Conclusion. Woman in White,” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 
LEONORA CASALONL By A. CLARISSA: a Novel by Ricwarpson. Bait 
LEONORA CASALONL y ROLLOP: 
THE _ MEDICAL AND GENERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. By Mrz. | E. S. Datxas, Author of ** The Gay Science.” 3 vols. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWIER. By 


Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,”* Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 


ANNE HEREFORD: a Novel. By Mrs. Henny Woo, 


THE “CHURCH AND HER YOUNGER MEMBERS. By F, W. Fanaar. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


| Author of ** East Lynne,” “ The Red Court Farm,” &e. 3 vols. (Wow ready. 

NEW NOVELS. “STRANGE WORK: a Novel. By Tuomas Ancuer, 3 vols 

ee OUT of the MESHES: a Story. 3 vols. pec 

TRICOTRIN : the Story of a Waif and Stray. DIANA GAY; or, tho History of a Young Lady. By! the 
By Ouwa. 3 vols. crown 8vo, [Next week. Author of “ Never Forgotten ,” &¢. 3 vols. 


TRUE to the LIFE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
(Thisdaye THE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED LIFE. By owas 
TALENT and TACT Story. By ARTHUR worthy of a criticism which few have the good tuck’ to be able to 


Rincwoop. 2 vols. crown 8vo, [Nezt week. pronounce more than once or twice in a lifetime. 
. BURIED ALONE: A Novel. he 1 vol. 
ON the BRINK. By Sir Francis Vincenr. qpeenntd 
3 vols. crown 8vo. [This day. TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS, 
To be had of all Booksellers and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, each 2s. 
LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary BLACK SHEEP. . MISS FORRESTER. 
Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. | BARREN HONOUR. 
THE PRETTY WIDOW. THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS, 1807. 
A QUESTION of HONOUR. By W. Cosmo sworn anv cowy. Also the Second Series for 1868. 
_TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY JOHN STUART MILL, 


M.P. FOR WESTMINSTER. 


oR ENGLAND AND IRELAND. AN EXAMINATION OF 
SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, 
mh THOUGHTS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. | ana of the Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his 
Second Edition, with SUPPLEMENT. Writings. 
1S. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 16s, 
of 
d Mine: ATIONS ON REPRESENTATIVE 
DISSERTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, 
ING Third Edition. 8vo. price 9s. PHILOSOPHICAL, AND HISTORICAL ; 
Nine. PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown 8vo. 2s. Reprinted chiefly from the Edinburgh and Westminster Reviews. 
Second Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
y the With some of their Applications to Social Philosophy. 1. The Right and Wrong of State Interference with Corporation and Church 
V0. with Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. Property. 2. The Currency Juggle. 3. The French Revolution. 4. Thoughts on 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. Crown 5s. University of Cambridge. 6. Civilisstion. Apherians,s 8, 
ity.” CARRELL. 9. A Prophecy. 10. Writings of ALFRED DE ViGNYy. 11. BENTHAM. 
Times 12. COLERIDGE. 13, DE TOCQUEVILLE on Democracy in America. 14. BAILEY on 
Sours, Third Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. History and Legend. 19. The French Revolution of 14830, Enfranchisemont of 
Women. 21. Dr. WHEWELL on Moral Philosophy. 22. Grors’s History of Greece. 
RAC ON LIBERTY. Vol. IIL. just published, price 12s. 
ready, People’s Edition. Crown Is. 4d. ConrTExTs: 
1. Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform. 2. ty 3. Barn’s 
Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. 
form 
eauy, A SYSTEM OF LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND | INAUGURAL ADDRESS DELIVERED TO THE 
A INDUCTIVE, UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
eady, Seventh Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 25s. te 
; ALYSIS of MR. MILL’S agg f LOGIC. By W. é 
s of as STEBBING, MA. Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d ? 7 LIBRARY EDITION. Post 8vo. 5s. 
lt 
lete 
9 
val LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
” HISTORY OF ENGLAND, LORD MACAULAY’S TWO ESSAYS ON MILTON 
IES, From the Accession of James the Second. AND MACCHIAVELLL | 
‘ant Library Edition, with Portrait and brief Memoir. 5 vols. 8vo. £4, cloth. Handsomely printed in legible type, in fep. 8vo. sewed, price 6d. 
~ Cabinet Edition, complete as above. 
(As the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P.) 
OSA Corrected by Himself. 
- LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: WITH IVRY AND Library Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 
THE ARMADA. SPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, 
ig 16mo. 4s, 6d. cloth ; or 10s. 6d, bound in morocco, Delivered in Parliament in 1831 and 1832. 
1 Illustrated ain, with about 100 Designs, chiefly from Antique Remains, | Included in the above, but to be had also separately, in 16mo. price 1s. sewed. 
byG. Scuarr. Fep. 4to. 21s. cloth ; or 42s. bound in morocco. 
he jature E iginal D reduced 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
by Including early Articles in the Edinburgh ge &e., aa Biographies iH 
ly. contributed to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
0D, Contributed to the Ldinburgh Review. PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S i 
Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. price 36s. cloth. WORKS i 
‘ TRAVELLER’S EDITION, in 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth. In cloth ’ 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cloth, or 42s. calf. MISCELLANIES, 1 vol. ae 7 
~ CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 2 vols. 8s, 
3 SPEECHES, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
4 FOURTEEN ESSAYS HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4 vols, 16s. 
m Which may be had separately : 
WARREN HASTINGS, LORD CLIVE, 1 Ny 9 ’ 
THE PEOPLE'S EDITION OF LORD MACAULAY’S 
RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE POPES; and GLADSTONE ON CHURCH WORKS 
* HISTORY of ENGLAND, 4 vols. in Two, price £1 6s. 
BYRON THE CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, 2 vols. in One, 13s. 
TION, MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES, 2 vols. in One, 
HALLAM ¢ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Is. price 133. 
CROKER’S EDITION OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, Is. The Ser of Four VoLuMEs, complete, as above, price £2 12s. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY.- 
Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 8 vols. 8vo. £5 5s. cloth, or £8 8s, bound in calf. 
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HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Joun 


TYNDALL, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Insti- 
tution. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. with 108 Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


By the same Author. 


SOUND ; a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 
Crown 8vo. with 169 Woodcuts, 9s. 


FARADAY asa DISCOVERER. Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 
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REDE LECTURE on RADIATION, delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 


PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. By Ricwarp OWEN, 
F.R.S. D.C.L. &., Superintendent of the Natural History Departments, 
British Museum, 
Vol. I, FISHES and REPTILES, with 452 Woodcuts, price 21s. 
Vol. II. WARM-BLOODED VERTEBRATES, with 406 Woodcuts, price 21s. 
Vol, II. MAMMALIA, including MAN, with 614 Woodcuts, price 5\s. 6d. 
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The Work complete in 3 vols. 8vo. with 1,472 Woodcuts, price £3 13s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 


and Practical. By WrttIaM ALLEN MILLER, M.D. LL.D. &c., Professor of 
Chemistry in King’s College, London. 3 vols. 8vo. price 60s, 

Part I.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS, 4th Edition, 15s. 

Part II.—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 4th Edition, 21s. 

Part II.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 3rd Edition, 24s. 


KERL’S PRACTICAL TREATISE on ME- 


TALLURGY. Adapted from the last German Edition by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S., and E. ROuniG, Ph.D, Vor. I. Lead, Silver, Zinc, Cadmium, Tin, 
Mercury, Bismuth, Antimony, Nickel, Arsenic, Gold, Platinum, and Sulphur; 
with 207 Woodcuts. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


MITCHELL’S MANUAL of PRACTICAL 


ASSAYING. Third Edition, in which are incorporated all the late important 
Discoveries, for the most part rewritten by W. CROOKES, F.R.S. With 1838 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 28s, 


GANOT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


PHYSICS, for the use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and Edited by 
Professor E. ATKINSON, F.C.S., R. M. Coll. Sandhurst. Third Edition, with 
668 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 


REIMANN’S TREATISE on the MANU- 


FACTURE of ANILINE and ANILINE COLOURS; with Hormann’s 
Report on the Colouring Matters derived from Coal Tar shown at the French 
Exhibition. Revised and edited by WILLIAM CROOKES, F.R.S, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Mechanical, 


and Ornamental. By W. Henry Norrucorr. With 239 Engravings on 
Wood and Steel. 8vo. 18s. 


ORIGINAL DESIGNS for WOOD-CARVING, 


wlth Practical Instructions in the Art. By A. F.B. With 20 Plates of 
Illustrations engraved on Wood. Quarto, 18s. 


ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION to PRAC- 


TICAL MECHANICS. By the Rev. Jonn F. Twispen, M.A., Professor of 
Mathematics in the Staff College. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


TREATISE on MILLS and MILLWORK. 


By W. Farrparrn, C.E. F.R.S. Revised Edition of both Volumes, with 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 


USEFUL INFORMATION for ENGINEERS. 
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NAVIGATION and NAUTICAL ASTRO- 
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Science School, Plymouth. 8vo. 14s. 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A. F.R.A.S. Second Edition, 
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as follows: 


LEGENDS of the SAINTS and MARTYRS. Fifth Edition, 
with 19 Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 31s, 6d. 


LEGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, 
with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts, 1 vol. 21s. 


LEGENDS of the MADONNA. Third Edition, with 97 
Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 21s. " 


LEGENDS of the SAVIOUR. Completed by Lady Eastraxe, 
Second Edition, with 13 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. ‘2 vols, 42s, 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Year, 


Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH ; with 125 Illustrations on Wood 


drawn by J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21s. cloth ; or 42s. bound Morocco 


LYRA GERMANICA, the Christian Lif, 


Translated by CATHERINE WINKWORTH ; with about 200 Woodcut Ilustrations 
by J. Leighton, F.S.A., and other Artists. Quarto, 21s. cloth ; or 42s, bound 
in morocco by Riviére. 


THE LIFE of MAN SYMBOLISED by the 


MONTHS of the YEAR. By Ricnarp Picor. With Illustrations on Wood 
from Original Designs by John Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 42s. cloth ; or 64s, 
bound in morocco by Riviére. 


UNCLE PETER’S FAIRY TALE for the 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by ELmzaperu M. SEWELL, Author of 
“‘Amy Herbert,” &c. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Nearly ready. 


THE ZNEID of VIRGIL Translated into 


English Verse. By JoHN ConrIncTON, M.A., Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
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A DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the late W. T. BRannk (the 
Author) and GEORGE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth; or £4 half- 
bound in russia. 


CATES’S DICTIONARY of GENERAL 
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KEITH JOHNSTON’S GENERAL DIC- 


TIONARY of GEOGRAPHY, Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Histori- 
cal; forming a complete Gazetteer of the World. Revised Edition. 8v0. 
price 31s. 6d. cloth ; or 36s, 6d. half-bound in russia. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Geographical, 
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Martin. 4 vols. 8vo. with Maps, price £4 4s. cloth. 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, _ Practical, 
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URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANU- 


FACTURES, and MINES. Sixth Edition, re-written and enlarged by 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2,000 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. Svo. £4 14s. 6d. cloth ; or £5 12s. half-bound in russia. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Fifth Edition, with Alterations and Additions, by Wyatt 
PapwortH. Additionally illustrated with upwards of 500 new Woodcuts. 
8vo. 52s. 6d. cloth; or 60s. half-bound in russia, 


A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY, and the 


Allied Branches of other Sciences ; founded on that of the late Dr. Ure. By 
Henry Warts, B.A. F.C.S., assisted by eminent Scientific and Practical 
Chemists. 5 vols. 8vo. price £7 3s. cloth. 


DR. COPLAND’S DICTIONARY of PRAC- 


TICAL MEDICINE, compressed into One Volume, and throughout 
down to the present state of Medical Science. 8vo. 36s. 


DR. CHARLES MURCHISON’S CLINICAL 


LECTURES on DISEASES of the LIVER, JAUNDICE, and ABDOMIN: 
DROPSY. With 25 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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WORKS IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


AN EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE| REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. ByW. STEUART 


ARTICLES, HISTORICAL and DOCTRINAL, By E, Hanoy Browne, TRENCH, Land-Agent in Ireland to the Marquess 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth Edition. 8vo. 16s. quess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 30 Lithographic Plates from 2. 
by his Son, J. Townsend Trench, 8vo. price 21s. (Yearly ready. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of| ;oyRNALS, CONVERSATIONS, and ES- 


the NEW TESTAMENT, Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. By the 


Rev. S. Davipson, D.D. of the Univ ersity of Halle, and LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. SAYS relating to IRELAND. By Nassau Wi111AM SENtoR. Second Edition. 
price 30s. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Huryricu Ewarp,| WHIG and TORY ADMINISTRATIONS 
Professor of the University of Gittingen. Translated from the German. during the last THIRTEEN YEARS. By HomersHam Cox, M.A., Barrister- 
Edited, with a Preface, by RUSSELL MARTINEAU, M.A. Second Edition, at-Law, Author of “The Institutions of the English Government,” &e. 
2 yols. 8vo. price 24s., revised and continued to the Time of Samuel. 1 vol. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


(Nearly ready. 


wilfbe published ns a siscoxn Vout, price 0s, for the Purchasers of the | THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


First Bdition of the First Volume. ENGLAND, since the Accession of George III. 1700-1800, By Sir THomas 


ERSKINE May, K.C.B. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
B 
ENGLISH REFORMATION. | By our HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


revised. Fep. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. By Jaume Avrnonr Frovupr, 
ae eee to X. in 8vo. price £7 2s. cloth ; or £10 10s, bound in calf by 
GOD in HISTORY; or, the Progress of Man’s Vols. I. to TV. The Reign of Henry VIII._ 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. The Reigns of Edward VI. and . > 
Faith in the Moral Order of o World. By Baron Bunsen. Translated by Vols. VII. and VIII. The Reign of Elizabeth, I. and 
SUSANNA — With a Preface by Dean SranLEy,D.D. Vors. 1. Vols. IX. and X. The Reign of Elizabeth, Ill. and IV. _— 
and II. 8vo. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP: THE HISTORY of FRANCE, from Clovis 


and Charlemagne to the Accession of Napoleon III. By Eyre EvANs Crowr. 


Essays on the Science of ee and on Mythology, Traditions, and “ 
Customs. By Max MUtien, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Second Edition, revised, with an INDEX. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. not hitherto consulted or used as materials. 5 vols. 8vo. £4 1s. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN-| THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 


GUAGE, delivered at the Royal Institution. By Max MUtucr, M.A., 


Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vyo. First Series, Fifth Edition, 
price 12s, ; Second Series, Second Edition, 18s. 
INDIAN POLITY: a View of the System of 
Accomptant-General 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENG-| Aimisimtionin By Maio 


LAND and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Troms Buckie. 
Fifth Edition of the entire Work, with a complete Index. 3 vols, crown Svo. 


price 2, WATERLOO LECTURES: a Study of the 
HISTORY of the ROMANS under the Sitters Ast cod te tee 


EMPIRE. By the Rev. C. MeRIVALE, D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker. 


Gus Ration. pout Ove cath; or Sia, | of the DUKE of WELLINGTON. By 


= Popular Edition, Revised; with Additions. 
SIX MONTHS in INDIA. By Mary Car-; 
of Remmohon How.” | MEMOIR of BARON BUNSEN, late Minister 


Plenipotentiary and age | Extraordinary of the King of Prussia at the 
British Court. By his Widow, Baroness BuNsEN. With 2 Portraits, and 


NARRATIVE of the EUPHRATES EXPE- other Iistrations, 2 vols. 4s. 
G A. 
the Expedition. ” With 2 Maps, 45 Lithographic Plates, and 16" Woodents, ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRA- 
8yo. price 24s, } PHY. By the Right Hon. Sir J. SrepHEN, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 
! 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth ; or 14s. bound in calf by Riviére. 


THE STATES of the RIVER PLATE: thei 
Industries and ‘commer the LATE: REMINISCENCES of FELIX MENDELS- 


Edition. Svo. 1 | SOHN-BARTHOLDY : an Artistic and Social Biography. | 


Translated from the German, by Lady WALLACE. 1 vol. post - 
HOMES without HANDS: a Description of | amar 
the Habitations of Animals. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A. F.R.S. With | THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. Trans- 


about 140 Vignetttes on Wood (20 full size of page). 8yo. 2ls, cloth; or 28s. | | 
half-bound in morocco. lated from the German of KREIssLE Von Pa ogg = by ARTHUR DUKE 


HALF-HOUR LECTURES on the HISTORY | 
and PRACTICE of the FINE and ORNAMENTAL ARTS. By W.B.Scorr. TIVES of the TUDOR PRINCESSES, wit’ 


Second Edi 
ition. Crown 8vo. with 50 Woodcuts, 8s. 6d. cluding Ja ne Grey and her Sister By AGNEs § 
rtrait of Lady Poss ve. prise 13s. 


HIN TS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUR- RISE and INFLUENCE 
E, UPHOLSTERY, and other DETAILS. By Cnartes L. | 
oad With about 90 Illustrations, 14 printed in in Colours. | ALISM By W. E. H. M.A. 


ITALIAN SCULPTORS; being a History of gsHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and Eastern Italy, in continuation of f Exeter Co! Oxford. 
“Tuscan Sculptors.” By CHARLES C. PERKINS, imperial 8vo. with 30 By James ANTHONY FrovupE, M.A., late Fellow o _ 
Etchings by the Author and 13 Engravings on Wood, price 42s. [Nert week. Third Edition, 8vo. 12s. cloth ; or 20s, bound in calf by Riviere 
LETTERS and the LIFE of FRANCIS 
TURCAN SCULPTORS ;_ their Lives, Works, and Times, RacoN, including all his Occasional Works. Collected and set forth, in 
Etchings and 28 Wood Engravings. Chronological Order, with . Commentary tary, by JAMES SPEDDING, Trin. Coll. 
Cantab. Vous. I, and II, in 8vo. price 24s. VOorLs, ous. and (just pub- 


lished) in 8vo. with Portrait, ‘2s, 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Illus- 
1 with Wood Engravings from Designs by Members of the ETCHING TREFOIL : Verses by Threee’ F cp. 8vo. 


“a Miniature Edition. Imperial 16mo. price 7s. 6d. cloth; or 15s. 
ind in morocco by Riviere. price 3s, 6d. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
: LIST OF NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


wee 


1 PRINCE SALM-SALW’S DIARY: including 


the Captivity and Death of the Emperor Maximilian. With Leaves from the 
Diary of the Princess SALM-SALM, 2 vols, 8vo. many Portraits, 24s. 


LIBRARY EDITION of MOMMSE 


} HISTORY of ROME. 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES, 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of EARTH- 


QUAKES and VOLCANOES. By MM. Zurcuer and MarGoL&. Post 8vo. 
62 Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. New Edi- 


tion, with 3 Illustrations, beautifully bound, and gilt edges, 6s, 


- TABLE TRAITS, with SOMETHING on 


THEM, By Pr. Doran. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ Of all Englishmen who have wetted their pens in the noble cause of gastronomy, Dr. Doran 
is beyond comparison the wittiest, most fanciful, and the most erudite.” —Moraing Lost. 


THE MOTHER of ST. AUGUSTINE. By 


Lady Herverr. Fep. Syo. antique, red edges, 3s, 6d, 


4 handsome Syo. vols. £3 12s, 
i HANDY EDITION of SIR EDWARD. 
i —™ FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD. Crown Syo. 
ice 


Also, in a few days, 
“COUNTESS GUiCCLOLI'S LONG-PROMISED WORK.” 


MY RECOLLECTIONS of LORD BYRON; 


with those of the Eyewitnesses of his Life. 2 vols, Svo. with a fine Photo- 
graph: of Byron, 30s, 


NOVELS IN READING 
At all Libraries. 


SMOKE; 
FLORENCE 


BROOKE, 


or, Life in Baden-Baden. 2 vols. 


MARRYAT’S NELLY 


3 vols, 
MR. CAPES’ MOSAIC WORKER’S 
= : DAUGHTER. 
} “ Mr. Capes oom make ideal flesh of the most common clay, and his work is before the world | 
-—& compound of art, feeling, an rvation, he love-sickness of Francesca is a 
3 romuntic novelty, delicately treated.””—J Wor ning Post. 
NOW PROCURABLE AT THE LIBRARIES. 
CRUISE OF H.M.S. GALATEA, 


CAPTAIN 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


With Photograph of the Duke (taken comune for the Book), a Map, and numerous 
Chromolithogrvaphs, &c. 8vo. handsomely bound, 


LONDON: WM. U. ALLEN & dances 13 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 


Pp. 212, price Is. 


THE SCOTTISH HYMNAL: 
o Hymns for Public Worship. 
Selected by the Committee of the General Assembly on Hymns. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & vaneaed EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


= RUN TO EARTH. —SECOND EDITION. 
MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOViL. 

be At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
i RUN TO EARTH: 

a A Novel of Incident. 


2 : By the Author of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c, 


** A sensation story, pure and simple.” — Vile Prefuce. 


LONDON: WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, 


a RUN TO EARTH.—SECOND EDITION. 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 
In Four Monthly vols. fep, vo. cach 7s. 6d,—Vol. I, on December }, 


THE RING AND THE BOOK, 


By Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 


POSTHUMOUS WORK BY NATHANIEL HAWTHorRnE, 


\ 
| In a few days, 2 vols. crown 8yo. 15s. 


PASSAGES FROM 
THE AMERICAN NOTE-BOOKS 


Or 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


Just published, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 


THE SURE RESTING PLACE: 


Being Selected Sayings of Our Lord Jesus Christ, arranged os 
a Manual of Faith and Practice. 


By the Compiler of “The Divine Teacher.” 


Just published, 2 vols. imperial 8vyo. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely bound ig 
cloth, 


HISTORY OF ART. 
By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 


Translated by F. E. BUNNETT, 
Translator of Grimm's “ Life of Michvel Angelo,” se. 


Just published, 3 vols. post Svo. 


THE BRAMLEIGHS OF BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


“Mr. Lever has excelled himself in tite, genital novel, which possesses the merit of « 
carefully planned plot, the mystery of which is so arttully contested that the rede 
not suspect the very simple and natural solution until 1 it is unfolded to him, com! 

a group of thoroughly original pergoi who play their several peste itive 
and grace, with charming naiveté and sweetness, or with refined craft and 
have the satisfuction of feeling throughout that the work is in the hands of, a 5-3 
that all the representations are of the first order. The . ba rich in smart repartee, = 
humour, and sparkling sallies, pointed and "_ Eramin 

The book overflows with wit, humour, epigra’ pungent observation.... 
will delight in the * Bramleighs of Bishop's Folly’ for its keen observations, ‘its ‘itlew 
analysis of human infirmities, and its brilliant mots, enough to pad half a — yuo 

“Tt would be vain to attempt by mere indication the wonderful situations Mot the story, 0? 

the picturesyue beauty of many of the descriptions.”—Jlorning Post, 


Just published, post 8vo. 6s, 


A STORY OF TWO COUSINS. 


By Lady EMILY PONSONBY. 

* Deautiful in votural qualities and refined art is this rare little volume. It has the ample 
| charm of the old fairy tale adapted to the Juxury of ninetcenth-century lite. T 
becn a few remarkable books this season ; Lady Emily l’ousonby’s charming story is second 
to none in constructive interest, while it stands out pre-eminently in the rare union of natural 
simplicity with a most refined art.”—Morning Lost. 


Just published, demy 8vo. with 4 Illustrations by Frederick Walker, 12s. 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND 
A YOUNG PRINCE. 


By the Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” &e, 


“ Ave these rationalized fairy tales, or enchanted tales of every-day life? ‘We maintain that 
they gre the latter, and that this it is which gives them their peculiar charm a4 
‘t ‘hs ack y ean cast that atinosphere of wonder and delight which children find in the spel'3 
r 28, round events of real life, and make us feel that 
5 enius of modern socicty...... Perhaps the tale with 
most of depth and beauty of its own is the story of the modern Jack the Giant Ki ler...es 
‘Lhe siory is an attempt to surround as far as possible the really heroic feats of our own oa 
with something of the halo and mystery of the childish fairy tale...... Ou 
herself of every touch of poetry in the old legend, and hasa broad end solid humour, ret 
to interpret the great crowning feat of the ceiebrated ‘hasty pudding’ too......++ 
xo on extracting effects full of the marvels of action, of the mirsge of far 
light of imagination, till we had extracted half the The story Salled * A Young 
Prince’ is an exquisite piece of fantastic conception...... None of Miss Thackeray’ s literary 
productions have been so as after their kind, as this. 
there is so much of human nature too.”—Spect 4 Dessty 
* ‘The five old friends of this fresh and delightful book are the stories of * ‘fhe Sleeping Oy 
n the Wood,’ * Cinderella,’ * Beauty and the Beast,’ ‘Little Red Riding Hood, pn 4 
| e. Giant Killer’; but original thought and delicate literary manipulation have Mo campltt 
_ changed the faces of these ancient friends, and have imbued them with so many ee , 
| fancy and feeling, of head and heart, that whilst it is sometimes difficult to recoznise st to 
| actors the favourite heroes and heroines of childhood's romance, it is still more from, the 
state precisely in a few words how far they resemble, and in lence respects they differ from, 
| narratives of which they are transformations.” —A theneum 


CROWNED. 
Ry EDWARD CAMPBELL TAINSH. 


** All honest crowns bear thorn ‘. 
And kingship evermore is conseerate by Diood. 


ind mi 

“* A book written with mueh power, and worth attention...... Our readers will fi 

solidity and noblencss of thought in the book, and not unfrequently a pathos which few W! 

Abounding in passages of excellent thought.” — 

* This book is the work of a; man of ability—ability shown in the originality pete wh 
idea of the story, and in the grace, wisdom, and beauty of the word ja which it Ae tal minute: 
It is, in fact, a study of human life and human character, portraye¢ with wond ” 

ness, and showing in every page keen insight into the subtler mysteries which make 
; knowledge, fear, love, and dut: uty."’—Standard. 


| Just published, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


| LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 
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Yorember 14, 1868. ] 


The Saturday Review. 


THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


AN EVENING NEWSPAPER AND REVIEW. 


Price Twopence; Stamped, Threepence. 


«Jn regard to opinion, the Patt Matt Gazetre is the most heterogeneous of journals. Ably expressed criticism on nearly all sides may be found 


there. 
apart, 


seuneeThe PALL MALL Gazette has a steady tone or tint, but, except that it is Liberal in its politics, it has few dominant opinions Enthusiasm 
almost any ably expressed opinion that has got a platform and a hearing in the world outside has a chance of being heard in the Pat Mau 
Ably expressed it must be, and it is probable that no other existing journal has managed to aggregate so much varied ability............. 


\ZETTE t00. 
: t striking points about the Pari. Maui GaAzerre has been the extent to which its matter has evidently been contributed by experts— 


(ne of the mos 


people with the best information upon their respective topics.............Of all journals the Patt Matt Gazette gives us the most vivid sense of power. 
jisstaff is so strong, its resources are so large. No one can doubt its disinterestedness.....,.......In exercising the functions of a social and literary police, 
the PALL MALL GAZETTE has done work which it is not necessary to recall minutely. Did any other journal ever succeed in doing as much ?.......++.0+ 

ihe whole, we repeat, we think that, taken in connection with the political and social reaction to which we have referred, the PALL MALL GazettE is the 


iqost important fact of the hour.” 


Tue REVIEW. 


*,* From the first establishment of the PALL MALL GAZETTE (more than three years since) to the present time its circulation has 
constantly and steadily increased. It is now very large and influential. 


OFFICE, 2 NORTHUMBERLAND STREET, STRAND. 


Every Saturday. 


NEW WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE PALL MALL BUDGET. 


Price Sixpence; Stamped, Sevenpence. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET (the first number of which appeared on Saturday, October 3, 1868) is a weekly collection of Cape Articles, Essays, 
dent in the ter districts of 


Reviews, &c., printed in the Patt Maui Gazerre from day to day, and is published for the convenience of persons 
Great Britain, on the Continent, in America, India, Australia, and other distant places. 


The PALL MALL BUDGET also contains a complete, con- 


ily written Summary of News. Therefore, it is a Weekly Newspaper, as well as a Weekly Review of affairs political, social, literary, &c. &c. 
‘The PALL MALL BUDGET is published on Saturday in time for despatch by the early morning mails. A Special Edition, printed on thin paper 


for the Foreign Post, is published on Friday. 


Advertisements for the PALL MALL BUDGET should be sent to the Office before Ten o’clock on Thursday morning. 


Contents of No. I., October 3, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Spanish Revolution. 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Bradlaugh, 
A Few Thoughts on Revolutions. 
Democratic Toryism. Our Foreign Sympathies. 
Is the Church of England in Danger ? 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Military Instruction at Home and Abroad. 
Christ’s Hospital. 
The Railways of India.—I. 
Military Prisons. French Watering Places. 
Emigration from Ireland. 
Italian Beggars. After Deer. Organ Playing. 
King 0’ Scots. 
A Word to Musical Novelists, 

The Emperor's Servants, 

St. Januarius. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Affairs in Spain. 
OccasionAL NorEs. FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


REVIEWS. 


The Guide to Russia. 
Judicial Oaths of Heathen Witnesses. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, 
Clarissa. 
SuMMARY oF NEws. 


Contents of No. II., October 10, 1833. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


France and Spain. 
Mr. Disracli’s Address. International Law. 
The Pope's Letter to the Protestants. 
Rebellion in Spain. 
The Queen, the Pope, and the Czar. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Democratic Aspirations. 
The Temporary Employment of Operatives. 
The Labours of the Conseil D’Etat. 
The Railways of India.—I1. 
Tie Ititroductory Addresses at the Medical Schools. 
The Comforts of Railway ‘Travel. 
In the Coverts. 
Courtship in the Constituencies, 
Amongst the Revolutionists. 
A Visit to some Italian Brigands. 
Newmarket. 
4 New French Plays. 

The Rightful Heir.” Crystai Palace Music. 
Fast and Loose at the War Office. 
Political Cant. 

Malle. Gabrielle de 1a Perine. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
St. Jannarius, 
OctasioxaL Nores. 
REVIEWS. 
Mr. Bright as an Orator, 
Coast Defence. 


M. Dutnas’s Last Novel. 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea. 


SUMMARY OF NuEws. 


Arras, 


| Mr, Gladstone’s Address. 


Contents of No. III., October 17, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 


Gibraltar. The Validity of English Orders, 
The Frontier War in India. 

The Causes of Wars. 

The Expulsion of the Jesuits from Spain. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 
| The Horse Guards Plot. 
| The Audit of Public Accounts. 
| Trade Unions. Journalism in France, 
Barristers and Attorneys. 
Tans Sachs. Professional Restraints. 

From an Englishman in Spain. 

A Visit to some Italian Brigands,—II. 
| The Royal Alfred Theatre. Racing Notes, 
Breech-loader Firing. “The Religious Revolution.” 
H Napoleon and the Poles, 
The Moncrieff Protected Battery. 

, The Chinese in California. Compounding for Rates. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 


| The Legal Position of Trade Unions. 


| 


The Reverend Miss Brown. 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
| REVIEWS. 

! A New History of Greece. 
“The Rightful Heir.” 

* tiorse and Foot.” A Layman’s Faith.” 

Summary or News, 


Contents of No. IV., October 24, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 
The Stump. 
The National Auditors. 
The October Elections in the United States. 
An Imminent Social Danger. 
Constituencies and Candidates, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Monasteries. The Pilgrims of the Alps. 
A Word for the Clodhopper. 

The Shepherds, the Dog Tax, and the Grouse. 
1868 and 1848. Army Ranks, Touring in Spain. 
The Story of the Political Position in America. 
Jack at Naples. 

Racing Notes. “ Monte Cristo.” 

Mr. Mark Lemon's ‘ Falstaff.” 

The Supply of Ammunition in the Field. 
Politics and the Bench. Mr. Roebnek’s Frailties. 
Blackburn's Mayor. 

| Soldiers and Civilians in France. 
American Reconstruction. 
Administration of Oaths to Heathen Witnesses, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Working Man's Mind on the Ballot. 
The Russians in Central Asia, 
The Ministry of War. 
OccastoxAL Nores, AFFATRS. 


REVIEWS. 

A Catholic View of Burke. 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ New England Tragedies.” 
Maurice on Conscience. 

“In Vain.” * Paris in December, 1851.” 

“ Small Tableaux.” “ Plirts and Flirts.” 


SumMARY or NEws. 


Dramatic Music in France. 


| 
| 


The Validity of Orders, | 


Contents of No. V., October 31, 1868. 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


The Maories. 
Economy t. Efficiency. _ Petrels in the City. 
Mr. Bright on the Dark Ages, 
A Spanish Republic. 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 


Promoters. 

Respect for Truth. Shell Bullets. 
Urgency and Magnitude of the Criminal Problem. 
‘The Old Story. 

The Woolwich and Krupp Guns. 

The Preliminaries of Sadowa, 

‘The Usurers and the Press. 

The Constitution of the Audit Department. 
Mr. Doulton’s Case. 

AStrange Story. “Leah.” 

A Father of Horses. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Spanish Affairs. 
Das Ewig-Weibliche. 


OccASIONAL NOTES. FoREIGN AFFATRS. 


REVIEWS. 


Peruzzi's Early Florentine Traders. 

“The Life and Times of St. Bernard.” 
Early French Poetry. * The Seaboard Parish.” 
* A Few Words on Irish Questions.” 

New Books. 


ScumMARY OF NEws. 


Contents of No. VI., November 7, 1868. 
LEADING ARTICLES. 


Principles of Electoral Choice. 
General Grant's Election, 
Working-men Candidates. | The Trade Union Bill, 
Mr. Bright's Weakness, 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Religious Liberty. 
Our Own Irreproachable Press. 
The Oxford } 
Lord Shaftesbury at Mischief. ill ing. 
Pau. The True Policy of Railway Boards. 
The Pacific Irish. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMP GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADs, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGs, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, wW. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 
finish and durability, as follows : 


| 
| 


| 


gf 
228 | 
£5.d. £s.d. 
12 Table Forks..../ 1100, 2 50 
12 Table Spoons ..,1100'2 20 2 40 
12 Dessert Forks..|1 20/1 70/1100 1110 
12 Dessert Spoons./1 20/1 70 1100 1110 
12 Tea Spoons....' M40 190'110 1 26 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt | } 
bowls.......+ 90 120 1220, 136 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 80 80 
1 Gravy Spoon .. 60 86 90 06 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt i 
40; 40 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, | 
gilt bowl i 16! 20 20 23 


1 Pair of sugar 
1 of Fish) 


‘arvers 
Butter Knife .. | 
1 Soup Laile....; 10 
1 Sugar Sifter 3 


| 40! 40{ 46 
Totel......|9 1 


6 

6 

43 
0 120 
0 

6 


‘11160 12 86 13 26 


article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 


A Second Quality of Fiddle Pattern 


Table Spoons and Forks.... £1 2 © per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks.. 0 16 0 ” 
Tea Spoons......... 010 0 


| Coloured Wool Mattresses .. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, | 


Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


JVENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
pieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisit of workmanship 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £5 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronze Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s, ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s. to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 4s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-plates. 


URNS LONDON MAKE 

assortment of London-made 

orld (including all the recent 

‘ I which are registered) is on .ale at 
BUR: 0 from 30s. to £6, 


PQEDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
guarantes’ by WILLIAM & 


3¥Feet | 4 Feet | 5 


Fon Bepstraps, WIDE Inches 6 Inches Feet. 


Best Straw Paillasses ....../ 1: 5 18 
Best French Alva Mattresses, 1! 18 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses 1! 6 


Best Brown Wool Mattresses 
Best Brown Do., extra thick 
Good White Wool Mattresses 
Extra Super Do. Do. .. 


Good Horse Hair Do. ..... 6 
Extra Super Do. ....... 
German Spring Hair Stuffing ; + 5 
Extra Super Do, .......... 6 0 


French Wool and Hair Mat- 


tress for use over spring.. 440 
Extra Super Do. Do. ...... 4110 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 

Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- | 

dered Linen Ticks ...... 3100)5 00 > 5136 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in | | 

Best Linen....... 4170'¢6176:7120 


Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 14s.; Bolsters from 6s. to 
29s. 


29s. Od. 
Down Pillows from 10s, 6d. to 17s. 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


PATENT IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted 
with Dovetail Joints and Patent Sacking on 
Castors, from 11s, to 24s, 

Ornamental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great 
variety, from £1 4s, to £45 5s, 


{URNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s, Set of Five Pieces. 


XASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

- The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIA! 8S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d, (two-light) to £23, 


Dp™! I COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d, to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s, to 
£6 8s. the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s. to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s, ; 


| electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


/ peg EW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
Riek ‘at the Ofte, Now 9s Southampton Strect, Strand, in the Parish of St. Panl, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, November 14, 1868. 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — Th 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 

8. BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largencess of the sales. 


ote ks 

Ivory HANDLES. SER 

s. d.| 8. sd. 

34-inch Ivory Handles ........... 130/106] 50 

3-inch Ivory Balance 

Handles ....... 1180] 140) 59 

4-inch lvory Balance Handles .... | 21.0} 160| 59 

4-inch Fine Ivory Handles ...... | 280] 210) 80 
4-inck Finest African Ivory 

Do., with Silver Ferules.......... (420 | 350) 186 


Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules! 55 0 | 45.0 | 186 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... | 250} 190, 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. | 840 | 540 210 


Bone AND Horn HANDLES. 
KNIVES AND Forks PER Doz. 


White Bone Handles 110 | 30 
Do., Balance Handles 1230) 170) 46 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. | 18 0 | 156) 46 
Do., very Sirong Riveted Handles | 126| 96 


The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers, 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 0 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Three .. from 20s. to 10 guiness. 
Ditto Iron ditto.... from 10s. to 4 guiness 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


2ATHS and TOILET WARE- 
> WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of = 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever st 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices prope 
tionate with those that have tended to make bis 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun: 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, <?™ 
£5 12s, ; Nursery, 15s. to 52s. ; Sponging, 14s. 
llip, 14s. to 81s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas ws 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp <> 
Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s. 
45s, the Set of Three. 


YLOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 

J and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON invites 
inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two 4 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quail), 
and some are objects of pure Vertu, the productions 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom TLLIAM 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 

from 7s. 6d, to £45. 
Cs from 138. 6d, to £16 10s. per Pait. 
Bronzes .......... from 18s, to £16 16s. 
Lamps, Moderateur from 6s, to £9. 

Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 
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